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Price 25 Cents 


Another Notable Piano Suite 
By ETHELBERT NEVIN 


En Passant 


H ERE in varying moods the composer gives his won- 
4 drous musical impressions of the lands through which 
he has journeyed. There are four numbers. The first, a Fon- 
tainebleau, is built on a spirited theme characteristically 
French. Napoli is even more brilliant and abounds in 
color. In Dreamland, which is always native country to 
a composer, is a pure fantasy introducing a graceful, tan-, 
talizing melody. At Home, with its secondary title, A 
June Night in Washington, and its use of a native negro 
melody on the banjo, tells its story beautifully. 


Price, $1.50 net 
— 6 
A Widely-Acclaimed Suite 
of Modern Compositions 


Moods 
From 
Nature 


Four Sketches 
For the Piano 


Gorvon Batcu Nevin 


By GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


THE music in this album fulfills the promise of its hand- 

some make-up, bound as it is with a beautiful cover, 
and its musical numbers enhanced by full-page pen draw- 
ings of the nature scenes inspiring these sketches. The 
accomplished pianist and true musician will revel in these 
numbers with their rational touch of modernism. 


Price, $1.25 


Algerian Dances 


Suite for the Piano 


By R. S$. STOUGHTON 


HESE five numbers are most interesting to play and 
they are rich in atmospheric qualities. Dancers as 
well as pianists will delight in these gems. 


Price, $1.25 
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Himalayan Sketches 
By LILY STRICKLAND 


"THESE five comparatively her Pag en piano composi- 
tions give acquaintance to the fascinating, primitive 


and emotional music of the East Indian hill dwellers, 


Price, $1.25 


Buona Notte (Good Night). 


For the Piano 


this composer. 


Price, $1.50 net 


A Novel Suite by a 
Well-Known Composer 


From Hollywood 


Suite for the Piano 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD 
CapMAN 


By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


S ONE critic of this work has said, “This suite from begin- 

ning to end is fine music. It is pianistic, not excessively diffi- 
cult, picturesque, beautiful, free from every sort of affectation and 
sincerely in sympathy with American life and sentiments.” One 
number with its lilting melody and delighting syncopated semi- 
arpeggio accompaniment is descriptive of June on the Boulevard. 
To a Comedian is a charming bit of pianistic humor which has 
been fittingly dedicated to Charlie Chaplin. Twilight at Sycamore 
Nook, dedicated to the -composer’s mother, breathes reminiscenses 
and conveys a picture of Cadman’s own home in Hollywood. The 
suite closes with a masterful composition descriptive of the Easter 
Dawn Services in California which are becoming proverbial. It 
is a majestic composition bringing into play the full orchestral pos- 
sibilities of the piano. 
which does it justice. 


Price, $1.50 net 
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Musical Beauty Floods This Suite 


From the Dalles 
To Minnetonka . 


Five Impressions for the Piano 


By THURLOW LIEURANCE 


tees suite needs no exploitation since sales of it never stop. 
Each of these five compositions in its own way brings a feel- 
ing of the great American outdoors, several breathing of Indian 
traditions. They afford a satisfying display of pianistic accom- 
plishments in making beautiful music, yet they do not have any 
forbidding difficulties for the good player. 
produced and a full-page pen drawing prefaces each composition. 


Price, $1.25 
aT) 
The Suites Here Brought To Attention Offer 
Numbers of Unusual Interest to Concert 
Artists, Teachers of Advanced Students and 
Accomplished Amateurs. 


ORDER OF LOCAL DEALER OR 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 


Tuurtow LiEuURANCE 


The album is richly ; 


A Day in Venice 


(UN GIORNO IN VENEZIA) 


By ETHELBERT NEVIN 


HIS suite stands pre-eminent among the highly esteemed inspirations of 
It seems inconceivable that there are any lovers of 
good music who do not know the four numbers in this suite, Alba (Dawn), 
Gondolieri (Gondoliers), Canzone Amorosa (Venetian Love Song) and 
There is a charm in listening to them but there is even 
greater pleasure derived from the subtle influence of these gorgeous tone poems when ren- 
dered by one’s self as the mood prompts or demands the poetic refreshment they provide. 
The binding of this album and excellent pen sketches preceding each piece are consistent 
in style with the demands of so beautiful a subject. 
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Space is not available here for a description © 


A Very Popular Group 
Beautiful Tone Poems 


- Italian Lakes 


Suite for the Piano 


By JAMES FRANCIS CO! 


1 Gs is doubtful if any master of prose or poetry « 
jure with his pen such entrancing pictures of | 
magic, the consuming romance and the breathles 
and beauty of the fralian lake country so 

fectively as has been done in these musical ré 
this fairyland of nature. These numbers are tri 
tic and are finely contrasted. They are bound i 
of handsome blue suggestive of the Italian skies, 

title embossed in gold, : a 


Price, $1.50 
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Louisiana Suite 
For the Piano 


By WALTER NIEMAN: 


THIS recently published suite is winting favora 
ment everywhere. Concert pianists are we 
five numbers as decided novelties rich in 1 
appealing in modern treatment and attractive 
of themes based upon eight of the finest and 
folk songs which have particular reference to f 
life as it was in the Southern States. a4 


Price, $1.25 


£ — 
Blue Ridge Id: 
Suite for the Piano — 

By LILY STRICKL: 


THs gifted composer from childhood 
acquainted with the scenes, traditio 
of our Southern mountain country. — 
medium of the piano and the pianist’s 
abroad through the country these seven 
tions of various pictures from her m 
the Blue Ridge country. These numbers, 
collectively, offer a fine treat to the con 
home pianist or the one who loves to li 
playing. 


Price, $1.25 
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Cinnamon Gro 


~ 


Suite for the Piano . 
By R, NATHANIAL [I ; 


"THE four numbers in this suite might 

the maximum of piano effect with 
nical demand. While not difficult to p 
paratively as to their deserving 
they are truly a Cinnamon Grove of 
reeds spicy flavor and fragrant, fp 
charm. é 


Price, $1.25 net 
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He MISSA PAPAE MARCELLI” of 
(fa was given a remarkable perform- 
Notre Dame of Paris when sung 
1 April 28th by the ensemble for- 
Minown as the Choir of» the Sistine 
but which has become the Societa 
fa Romana. Monsignor Raffaele 
» choirmaster of the Church of St. 
lteran, formed the group in 1919 and 
2 its only leader. Composed of the 
Zers from several choirs of Rome, it 
$ scrupulously the traditions of the 
ion of the ecclesiastical music of 
th and sixteenth centuries. 
<¢——_______ » 


ECK,” the “futuristic opera” of 
Zerg, which had its American pre- 
yy the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
y towards the end of last season, 

peated in Philadelphia on Novem- 
A week later, on the 26th, the 
ganization will be taken to New 
order to give the work its first 
ce in that metropolis. Leopold 
will again be the conductor. 
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LUISA TETRAZZINI, the sensa- 
oraturta soprano of a former dec- 
nounced for a “Farewell” tour of 
which will begin in New York 
out the middle of October. 
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Y TWO THOUSAND SINGERS 
eir efforts in the annual Church 
tival at York Minster, England. 
ird Cuthbert Bairstow, organist of 
ster since 1913, conducted on the 
yhich is maintained for the uplift 
ical service of the church. 
CC ————— —  —  ) 
“GREGORIUS” DAYS in the 
f Haarlem (Holland). under the 
the Society of St. Gregory, were 
voted to a demonstration of the 
the Pius X School of Ecclesias- 
at New York, as studied in the 
several of the leading Nether- 


al 
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G AND QUEEN OF SIAM, 
cognito as the Prince and Prin- 
hodaya, formally opened on August 
fifth annual Highland Gathering 
Music Festival, at Banff in the 
Rockies of Alberta. The festival 
days and as usual was under the 
of the Prince of Wales. 
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ALOIS HABA’S 
‘DIE MUTTER,” the 
first opera written on 
the quarter-tone scale 
and then reaching pub- 
lic performance, was 
presented in June dur- 
ing a week’s festival of 
the Munich Society for 
Contemporary Music. 
Even though the work 
did not seem to make 
for the necessity of subdivid- 
e scale, still it is said that 
consistency and aural sub- 
nage” and that the music 


Bolgnant action with strong 
un lively colors,” 


Editor 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
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Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


OPERA IN ENGLISH has received the 
accolade of historic Covent Garden of Lon- 


don. Beginning with September 14th, a 
season of six weeks of performances of grand 
opera in English was sponsored by the 
Covent Garden Opera Syndicate. The reper- 


toire was selected from the following: 
Wagner’s “The Mastersingers,” ‘Lohen- 
grin,’ “The Valkyries” and “Parsifal;” 


Verdi’s “Aida;’ Dame Ethel Smyth’s “The 
Wreckers;” Smetana’s “The  Bartered 
Bride;” Johann Strauss’s “The Bat (Die 
Fledermaus) ;” Bizet’s “Carmen ;” Rossini’s 
“The Barber_of Seville;” and Puccini's “La 
Bohéme,” Tosca” and “Turandot.” 
Wake up, A ean public! 
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CHARILE, » AKEFIELD CADMAN’S 
“Sonata in 4” jor piano was not long ago 
on a progr of a private musicale in Flor- 
ence, Italy, which the Queen was in at- 
tendance. |Her Majesty was so much 
pleased wit) work that, according to 
reports, she or its repetition. 
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BA OF BUDAPEST, 
‘ntire, is reported to 
n 1933. The Hun- 
aid to be-sponsoring 
e of displaying their 
he Chicago World’s 
f our cities. 
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reached on July 
performance in 
Erlanger Theater 
is not yet. Muil- 
the best in light 
qounced a tour- 
masterpieces 
could be at 
+ theatrical 
d Sul- 
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opera for 
ing troupe 
throughout 
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atmospher 
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THE “D¢ 
the libretto 
Werfel, wi 
the first ti 


rs, C 
FESTIVA 
first week 
given a spe 
hundred i: 
than a hi 
Coe Glade 
Rhadames, 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company conduct- 
ing. For this opening performance more 
than eighteen thousand people paid admis- 
sions to the new municipal stadium on the 
lake front. 
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ADOLF VON GROSS, godfather of the 
Bayreuth Festivals, passed on from that 
Wagnerian Mecca on June 6th, at the age 
of eighty-seven. When, at Wagner’s death, 
his artistic mantle fell upon the shoulders 
of Cosima and later from hers to Siegfried’s, 
it was Adolf von Gross who assumed all 
the financial and business arrangements of 
these momentous events and left them to 
the musical world in their present healthy 
condition. 


x x 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS captured all 
the honors in the fourth Hollywood Bowl 
Competition. Arne Oldberg, of Evanston, 
Illinois, took first prize with a Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra; Alois Reiser, of Hol- 
lywood, took second with his Concerto for 
Violoncello and Orchestra; and Radie 
Britain, of Chicago, received the third prize 
for his Symphonic Poem for Orchestra. 


Qe ee 


MENDELSSOHN’S “ST. PAUL” had a 
notable performance in June, by the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. It was given in the world 
famous Town Hall, with the baton in the 
hand of Gerald Peachell. 
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COLORED SINGERS to the number of” 


five hundred have formed The Affiliated 
Choral Society of Los Angeles, Californiq 
On August 2nd they gave a program 7 
spirituals and plantation melodies befoy 
an audience of twelve thousand, at th 
Hollywood Bowl, under the direction 4 
Minnie Albritton Jackson. 
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FREDERICK SHEF 
HERD CONVERSS 
eminent American mus 
cian, composer an 
teacher, has been electe 
to succeed Wallace Goo 
rich as Dean of the fad 
ulty of the New Englan 
Conservatory, Mr. Good 
rich having become D/ 
rector of that instituti’ 
on the resignation of George Whi 
Chadwick last January Ist. Mr. Cony, 
been a trustee and a professor of 
tion and theory at the school since 
His grand opera, “The Pipe of Desire 
first performed in Jordan Hall of 
servatory on January 31, 1906; and 
duced at the Metropolitan Opera H 
New York, on March 18, 1910, i# 
not only the first American Op 
wing on that exclusive stage buf 
one ever sung there in Eng 
ar season. 


Freperick SHEP- 
HERD CONVERSE 


Bes 
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CHESTRA AND BAND CAMP at Inter- 
lochen, Michigan, was this year very fortu- 
nate in the guest conductors which led 
many of its rehearsals and concerts. Among 
these were Lt. Comm. John Philip Sousa, 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Leo Sowerby, John 
Finley Williamson, Howard Hanson, and 
Lee Briggs. 
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SIR HAMILTON HARTY, the eminent 
British conductor who wields the baton of 
the equally famous Hallé Orchestra of Man- 
chester, was conductor of the Hollywood 
Bowl (California) Concerts for the week 
beginning July twelfth, when he had a most 
enthusiastic reception. 


A NEW SEASON AND GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES Leg 


Assistant Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


Jouann Apam 
HILLer 


THE GEWANDHAUS ORCHESTRA of 
Leipzig will celebrate on November 25th its 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary. In 
honor of the event a series of “Jubilee Con- 
certs” will be given. Its first conductor was 
Johann Adam Hiller; under Mendelssohn it 
became world famous; and other conductors 
have been Reinecke, Gade, Ferdinand Hil- 
ler, Arthur Nikisch, Furtwangler, and Bruno 
Walter, the present leader. Though some- 
what eclipsed in late years by a few heavily 
endowed and advertised groups, for many de- 
cades .the composition which received ap- 
probation on a Gewandhaus program or the 
successful soloist on one of them was as- 
$= acceptance by the musical world. 
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+ GREAT ROMAN AMPHITHEA- 
of Verona, Italy, was again this sum- 
be scene of open-air performances on 
> scale. From July 27th to August 
there were productions of Rossini’s 
mn Tell,’ Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
and Boito’s ‘Mefistofele,” with 
's_ widely known on the Continent 
. England. 
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~WARD HANSON, of Rochester, New 
_ has received one of the Oberlaender 
- Awards given for the cultivation of 
ill between the United States and 
in-speaking countries. Founded by 
vy Oberlaender of Reading, Pennsylva- 
nis is the first year the stipends have 
‘available. Dr. Hanson will go to 
-e inf the spring to conduct programs 
»erican music in German and Austrian 
‘al centers. 

Woy Se ee 

3ERT COATES, distinguished British 
“ctor, won a sensational ovation when, 
Se evening of August 6th, he led a 
rer Program” of the Philadelphia Or- 
a at Robin Hood Dell in Fairmount 
of that city. His interpretations were 
terized not only by a nice feeling 
orm but also by a vitality in rhythm 
1. fervor of emotion that raised the 
1cé to’ a spontaneous outburst of en- 
sm.at the close of the program. 
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UNKNOWN 
JBERT MANU- 
PT, consisting of 
erman Dances, has 
found among the 

of a Viennese 
ian. Authentically 
autographed by the mas- 
ter and dated October, 
1824, it was evidently 
written at the Castle 
Zelész, Hungary, where 
Schubert was at this 
season the guest of his favorite pupil, the 
young Countess Caroline Esterhazy, daugh- 
ter of Count Esterhazy, famous as a patron 
of music. On her death the countess left 
the manuscript to her cousin, Countess 
Rosa Festetics-Almasy, whose daughters, 
Wilhelmine and Melanie, autographed it and 
presented it to their music teacher in the 
possession of whose family it was found. 


Count Nixoras 
EstERHAZY 


The Six German Dances will be soon 
available to the public. 
(Continued on page 757) 
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The Latest and Best in 


CLASS PIANO WORK! 


BAUER- 
DILLER- 
QUAILE 

COURSE 


A PIANO METHOD 
FOR CLASS 


INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


éligabeth 
» QUAILE 


BOOK t 
BOOK IL , 


Uther books 
0 preparation 


G SCHIRMER tine> 


New York 


PLAN OF THE BOOK: 


The “Song Approach” in the first volume. 
The careful grading of reading-pieces. 


Analysis of scale and chord formation, 
illustrated with photographs of Mr, 
Harold Bauer’s hands. 


The inclusion of many pieces to be taught 
by rote, each piece preceded by a set of 
consecutive preparatory exercises. 


The use of thematic material selectd 
from the works of the great composers. 


The inclusion of graded writing-lessons, 


Explanatory matter, addressed to the 
child, relative to the pieces. 


The use of photographs of children, to 
show posture at the piano; also phcto- 
graphs of children’s hands, 


Send for FREE descriptive circular of this book 
ov examine a copy at your nearest music store. 


eS 


G. SCHIRMER 


INCORPORATED 
3 East 43d St. New York 


PIANORHY THIS 


by LEMA MARGUERITE DAVIS 
National College of Education, Evanston, Ill. 
New! Nothing like it ever published! 
Gives little children actual experience in 
rhythm, melody, and harmony at the pi- 
ano before the introduction of finger drills 
or note reading. Invaluable training in 


fundamentals which is of absorbing, in- 

terest and delight to children, Endorsed 

by leading authorities in piano pedagogy. 

For class or private use. Price, $1.00, 

Ten days examination privilege. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. Circular on request. 


H. T. FiTtzSIMONS COMPANY 
Dept- 3, 23 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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PIANO JAZZ 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note or Ear. 
Easy rapid lessons for adult beginners. Also Self-instruction 
system for advanced pianists. Learn 358 Bass Styles 976 
Jazz Breaks, hundreds of Trick Endings, Novel Rhythms, 
Artistic Syncopation, Symphonic and Modernistic Harmony 
in Latest Radio and Record Style. Write for free Booklet. 
WATERMAN PIANO SCHOOL 
1836 W. Adams Street Los Angeles, Cal. 


Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 
JAZZ Book gives a complete course in 
Modern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 
etc. Sent postpaid for $2.00. Teachers wanted where we are 
not represented. AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. 750 Kimball Building - Chicago 


Ror Akin | P RayC Eas 


on your first order, to introduce our 
large catalog of songs, sacred songs, 


ballads and piano teaching material. 
Write for thematic catalog. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS, Dept.E, 
5617 Hollywood Blyd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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BNE Outstanding Vocal and Instrumental Novelties 
BNE In a Canoe (Vocal) ........... ide Guba N. L. Wright 723 
BNE 
SNE 
BNE 


You will find here interesting and de 
merchandising opportunities. 


10 mato DUETS 7. 
FOUR HANDS J 
for $1.25 


or any Composition for 15¢ 
Each number is published separately with a bes 
Title Page in three colors 


New and Modern Arrangements 
Money Refunded if Found Unsatisfac! 


TITLES 


Aragonaise from “Le Cid,” 


Amaryllis ‘27 ./ccemerass eee 
The Shepherd Boy...... 
Silver Threads Among the Gol 


Military March...... 
Humoreske’ Scien settee 
Moment Musical...... 


43 W. 23rd St., New York, 


Publishers of the famous 
EDITION BEAUTIFUL 


MUSIC PRINTER 


ENGRAVERS »oLIT HOGRAPHEE 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC— BY ANY PRC 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
estastishepiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISH 


ws JIMMERMAN 


Read the Ads in The ETU! DI 


Information for i 
Etude Readers & Adverti: 
Tue Erupe Music Mac. 


Published monthly by 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Entered as second-class matter Januar} 

1884, at the P. O. at Phila., Pa., 1 

der the Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 

right, 1931, by Theodore Press 

Co., for U. S, A, and Great 
Britain, 


; Subscription Price : 
$2.00 a year in U. S. A. and Posse: 
Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia. 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
ragua, Paraguay, Republic of Hi 
Spain, Peru and Uruguay. Canada, 
per year. All other countries, $3.00 
year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents, 


Remittances 

Remittances should be made by 
order, bank check, registered 1 
United States postage stamps. 
sent in letters is a risk the sen 
sumes, 


~ Renewals 


No receipt is sent for renewals since | 
eee wrapper shows the date to 
paid. : 


Discontinuances : 

Owing to the educational characte 
Tue Erupe many do not wish 
an issue. Therefore, the publish 
pleased to extend credit covering 
subscription beyond expiration of pai 
period. Subscribers not wishi his 
please send a notice for discontinuance 


Manuscripts a 
Manuscripts should be addressed to 
Etupe. Write on one side of the s! 
only. Contributions _solici : 
possible care is taken but the pub 


photographs either while in 
sion or in transit. 


Advertisements 
Advertisements must reach this” 
not later than the 15th of the s¢ 
month preceding month desired. Ra’ 
application, 


id ETUDE 


The Analytic Symphony 


Series 
Edited and Annotated by 
| Percy Goetschius, Mus. Doc. 
| [The Key to Complete Understanding of the 
| World’s Greatest Symphonies 


usic-lovers and students with: 

1. Playable two-hand piano scores of 
the great Symphonies, Symphonic 
Poems, and Overtutres. 

Complete analytical notes on the 
a | structure and orchestration. 

| 3. Critical notes appraising the sig- 
nificance of the composition and its 
salient points. 
A portrait and brief biography of 
dl the composer. 

No other similar publication in the world. 


me object of this series is to provide all 


NR 


: New Fifty Cent Series 


economical way to purchase collections 

have been carefully selected and excel- 

y arranged. 

iano Pieces by French Composers. 

Piano Pieces by Spanish Composers. 

ure Classics, Vol. I—Bach and Handel. 

ature Classics, Vol. II—Haydn and Mozart 

nts March Album—For the Piano. 

| Popular Marches—For the Piano. 

Recital Pieces—For the Piano. 

\ussian Piano Pieces. 

t Russian Organ Pieces. 

Original Compositions—For the Organ. 

cpt tions—For the Organ. 

ite Darkey Songs. 

a Negro Spirituals. 

n Anthems by Ten Composets. 

Three-part Songs—For Women’s Voices. 

ve Popular Part-Songs—For Men’s Voices. 
Price, each, 50 cents. 


ae 
a 


~ 


No. 6, in G major (Surprise) $0.75 
No. 48, in G minor > 
No. 5, in C minor 1.00 
No. 7, in B minor (Unfinished) 75 
No. 1, in Bb major aS 
No. 2, in D major 1.00 
No. 6, in B minor (Pathetic) 1.25 
No. 3, in A minor (Scotch) 1.00 
No. 5, in E minor (New World) 1.00 
Symphony, in D minor 1.00 
No. 49, in C major (Jupiter) 75 
No. 3, in Eb major (Eroica) 1.25 
No. 4, in A major (Italian): a7 5 
No. 5, in Bb major 75 
No. 10, in C major 1.25 
No. 4, in F minor : 1.25 
No. 2, in C major 75 
No. 47, in Eb major 75 
No. 11, in G major (Military) aS 
No. 1, in C minor 1.00 
No. 1, in C major ae 
No. 2, in D major (London) 75 
No. 35, in D major Agi 
No. 38, in D (without Minuet) 5 
No. 6, in F major (Pastoral) 1.00: 
No. 7, in A major 1.00 
No. 2, in Bb major T25 
No. 3, in C minor (with Organ) 15 
No. 1, in E minor B25 
No. 5, in E minor 1.50 
No. 2, in D major 5115) 
No. 4, in Bb major 5) 


NITSON PUBLICATIONS 


The Pocket Music Student 


What every Music Lover should know. 
What every Music Student must know. 


The volumes are 5” x 7” in size, just right 
to fit the pocket or handbag. 


This series is durably bound in heavy paper 
covers, fully illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams and thematics. Indexes increase their 
value as reference books. 


The Ambitious Listener—Lewis. 
Masterpieces of Music—Lewis (Compiler). 
Clearcut Speech in Song—Rogers. 

Handbook of Musical Terms—Gehrkens. 
Health Hints for Music Students—Hamilton. 
Music in Worship—Swisher. 

Noted Names in Music—Baltzell. 


Ornaments in Classical and Modern Music— 
Hamilton 


Psychology for the Music Teacher—Swisher 


Touch and Expression in Piano Playing— 
Hamilton 


The Why and How of Music Study— 
Farnsworth 


The Violin: Its Famous Makers and Players. 
Fundamentals of Voice Training—Clippinger 


How a Dependable Piano Technic was Won— 
Brower 


Twenty Lessons in Conducting—Gehrkens 
Ideas for Young Piano Teachers—Bosworth 
The Gist of Sight Singing—Lewis 

Price, each, 60 cents. 


Mustcal Literature and 
‘Lext-Books 


Fundamentals of Music—Gehrkens $1.50 
From Song to Symphony—Mason 1.50 
Musical Instruments—Kelley 1.50 
Epochs in Musical Progress 1.50 


Masters of the Symphony—Goetschius 2.00 
Music Club Programs from all Nations— 


Elson 2.50 

History of Public School Music—Birge 2.00 

New Harmonic Devices—Miller 2.00 

Art-Song in America—Upton 3.00 
Piano Music: Its Composers and Char- 

acteristics—Hamilton 2.00 

Recreative Dances—Bickley 1.50 

Harmony for Ear, Eye and Keyboard— 

Heacox 1.50 

Elementary Music Theory—Smith 1.50 

Lessons in Music Form—Goetschius 1.50 


Outlines of Music History—Hamilton 2.25 
Preparation and Presentation of the 


Operetta—Beach 2.00 
Music Dictionary—Elson (Paper) .50 
School Orchestras and Bands—Woods 2.00 
Resonance in Singing—Fillebrown 1.50 
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All Music Meachers: Students and 
Music Lovers should possess 


The Musicians Library 


The Masterpieces of Song and Piano Music 
in a Series of Splendid Volumes. Edited with 
authority. 

Engraved, Printed and Bound with Sur- 
passing Excellence. 

An ideal gift which can be added to on occa- 
sion. Moderately priced. 

Heavy paper, cloth back, each volume, $2.50 
Full cloth, gilt, each volume, 3.50 

Ninety-seven volumes issued. A few sug- 

gestions listed below. 


Vocal 


Fifty Mastersongs by Twenty Composers. 
One Hundred Folk Songs of all Nations. 
Schubert—Fifty Songs. 
Tchaikovsky—Forty Songs. 

Early Italian Songs and Airs—2 vols. 


Piano 


Chopin—Forty Piano Compositions. 
Grieg—Piano Lyrics and Shorter Compositions. 
Liszt—Ten Hungarian Rhapsodies. 
Brahms—Selected Piano Compositions. 


Strin 'g Instrument Music 


A few outstanding publications from our 
String Instrument Catalog. 


Violin 
First Lessons on the Violin—Kelley $1.25 
Graded Pieces for Violin—Book I—Kelley 1.25 


Mitchell Class Method for Violin 25 
Melodic Violin Pieces—Gruenberg 1.50 
Old-Time Jigs and Reels YP) 


Fifty Classic Masterpieces—2 vols.—each 2.00 


Two Violins and Piano 


Ditson Easy Trios 50 
First Position Melodies 50 
Miniature Suite .60. 
Viola 

Viola Players Repertory 1.00 
Mitchell First Lessons on the Viola 1.50 

# 

Violoncello 


First Lessons on the Violoncello— 
Bornschein 1.75 


Fifty Easy Melodies—Kelley 1.00 
Favorite Duets—’Cello and Piano = .75 
Ensemble 


String Players Ensemble Repertory— 
Complete 1.50 

Easy Trio Album 2.00 

Ditson Trio Album 2.00 


— ANY OF THE WORKS LISTED WILL BE SENT “ON APPROVAL” FOR EXAMINATION 


359 Boylston St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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Now is One ot th 
“Thrills of Childhoc 


When Teachers Use Books Like These With Young Beginn i 


Music Play 
for Every Day 


(The Gateway to Piano Playing) FIRST EFFORTS 


THE Oy 


ae 


Day 


ay 


x 


The Very 
First Pieces 


Played on the Keyboard 


Happy Days 


in Music Play 


(Sequel to “Music Play for 
Every Day’’) 
BRILLIANT work, 
giving the child 
genuine pleasure in pi- 
ano study leading right 
up to the third grade. 
Keeps up the high plane 
of interest and the ir- 
resistible attraction for 
piano study created by 
the delightful and dis- 
tinctive features in “Mu- 
sic Play for Every Day.” 


Price, $1.25 


! . 
OnOur 


> 
Tunes for Tiny Tots 


By John M,. Williams 


a fy HIS popular little book really is 
a preparatory grade for the 


youngest beginners. The major 
portion of this book is devoted to at- 
tractive short pieces which introduce 
the notes up and down from Middle 
Cc . Price, 75 cents 


« =p s - 
Music Play for Every Day” also is published in 
four parts, price 40 cents each. 
particularly convenient for class instruction. 


MOST emphatic tri- 
umph among all in- 
struction books for 
teaching children from 
five to eight years of age 
to play the piano. It 


IN THE PIANO CLASS 


PIANO GLASS BOOK No. 1 


| DEAL pieces for use 

just as soon as the 
first rudiments are gain- 
ed in the early lessons. 
The text with each piece 
adds to its attractiveness. 


appeals to the child 
mind with game-like 
procedures, cut-out pic- 
tures, captivating illus- 
trations and charming 
melodies. 


Price, $1.25 


This divided form is 


7S. 


procedures 
is simple, 


request, 


ia 


My First 
Efforts in the 


Answering the demand for a set of study 
pieces to follow the above book Miss Wright 
created another excellent work in ““Twenty-hve 


Piano Class 


(Piano Class Book No.1) 


remarkable book 

leads class students to 

enjoyable keyboard ac- 
complishment without a maze 
of contrivances, 
appliances or rules to confuse Se 
the juvenile mind or to 
harass the teacher. 
plication to practical class 
Right from the 
start the children play at- 
tracfive little pieces. 


Hints on the organization 
_of piano classes by private 
teachers cheerfully sent on 


Price, 75 cents 


Price, 50 cents 


Primary Pieces.” (Price "75c.) 


By N. Louise Wright 


Priscilla’ 


mechanical 


Its ap- 


beginners 


a 


Playtime Book 
For the Pianoforte 


By Mildred Adair 


AN exceedingly good book to use practically 
= from the very beginning as a supplemen- 
tary work to almost any instruction book. It 
pleasingly rounds out the start for little folk. 
Its first pieces help in the gaining of a knowl- 
edge of notation up and down from Middle C. 


Price, 75 cents 


On Our Street 
Twelve Piano Pieces for Beginners 


By Allene K. Bixby 


"T HERE is a great appeal in these tuneful, 

_ characteristic little pieces covering vital 
points in elementary technic such as the tic, 
stretching intervals, passing under of the 
thumb, wrist staccato, playing all five fingers 
m correct position and strengthening the fourth 
and fifth fingers. Illustrated. 


Price, 75 cents 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


CWT © 


New Rhymes and Tunes 
For Little Pianists 
By Helen L. Cramm Price, 75 cents 


ANSWERS the question, “What shall I do 
with the children while they are trying to 
learn the notes on the staff?” Many, many 
teachers have found this book a valuable ac- 
cessory during the young pupils’ first months 
of study. Both clefs are used from the start. 


Middle C 


And the Notes Above and Notes Below 
By Lidie Avirit Simmons Price, 75 cents 


A GRADUAL procedure is highly essential 
with small children and this book is out- 
standing because it provides attractive first 
material for juveniles—very short attractive 
pieces that are enhanced by illustrations and 
text. od 


Obtainable from All Leading Dealers or from the Publishers 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


* 


- Week. 


Seven Little Charact 
tic Pieces for the P 


By Mathilde Bilbi 


N these wonde 

tle first grade 
with quaint illust 
clever words and 
acteristic music the t 
tot finds much de 
following Priscill 
the week in her 
tivities. 


Price, 75 cents — 


Necessary Jingles 
By Blanche Fox Steenman 
A FINE technical foundation 
beginners in the ages from 
to 8 years of age is made 
sible through this new and uniqt 
work. It utilizes the natural ry 
mic feeling a child puts into rec 
ing the favorite “Mother 00S 
rhymes. Price, 75 cent: 


AMODERN PIANO METHOD 
| are 
VERY YOUNG 


east On ne stoRY OF | 
IDOLE C 


60 CENTS 


PRICE 


EACH 


detracting from the work’s technical value. 
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BOOK 2 
PRIMARY 


Edited by 
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‘Now ‘Ready! 


BOOK 1 
INTRODUCTORY 


BOOK 3 


ELEMENTARY 


ALEC ROWLEY and ERNEST HAYWOOD 


The compiling of THE NEW CZERNY has involved the Editors concerned in much re- 
search, as it has been their earnest desire to produce in a more palatable form than hitherto issued 
a well selected and excellently graded series of these inestimable studies. The aim of the Editors 
of THE NEW CZERNY has been to stress the melodic interest, without in the least manner 
This object has been achieved by an intensive analysis 
of Czerny’s vast output, resulting in new publications of great value to the progressive teacher. 

Particular attention has been devoted to the grading of THE NEW CZERNY, allowing 


progress to become a natural and unforced achievement. Moreover, being fully aware of the value 


of a title as a stimulant to the imagination, the Editors have given each study a name in keeping 


with the character of the music. 


CZERNY 


CZERNY 


THE 
MELODIOUS 


A CHILD’S PRIMER 
BY 
WALTER ROLFE 


A new and modern piano method for the 
very young, based on the story of Mrs. Mid- 
dle C and presented in a manner that will 
appeal to the young mind. It achieves its pur- 
pose of catching and holding the interest of the 
very young student by introducing little tunes 
from the very start and avoiding technical and 
mechanical problems. Attractively published 
throughout. 

Price, 75 Cents 


MUSICAL MOMENTS 


BY 
HELEN DALLAM 


A new series of dainty descriptive pieces that 
are constructive and attractive to the young 
student: 

“A Sunshiny Day” 

“Blindman’s Buff” 

“The Thunder Storm” 

“Hop Scotch” 

“Pleasant Dreams” 

“School Days” 

Each composition only published separately. 
Price, 30 Cents Per Copy 


young players. 


ESSENTIAL 


“WAR MARCH OF THE PRIESTS” (from Athalia) 


THE 


IN ‘THE CLASS 


BY 
MATHILDE BILBRO 


A collection of educational and melodious 
pieces specially written for Class-Piano use—by 
one of America’s foremost composers of teach- 
ing material. There are pieces to be played by 
various numbers of pupils at one time, on both 
one and two pianos. 

The great need of such supplementary mate- 
rial to Class-Piano methods will make this new 
work a valuable asset to all Class-Piano 
teachers. 


Price, 60 Cents 


FOX VIOLIN COMPOSITIONS 
Vol. 2 


With Piano Accompaniment 
BY J. S. ZAMECNIK 


Despite the simplicity of the violin composi- 
tions in this collection they are remarkably bril- 
liant, effeétive and thoroughly violinistic in 
character. Those who seek really modern ma- 
terial in the first position will find this volume a 
most welcome and highly appreciated collection 
of interesting easy violin solos. - 

Price, $1.00 


Easy Arrangements of Selected Classics 


“FOX OLD MASTERS FOLIO Vol. 
for BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


At last—effective easy arrangements of selected classics for bands and orchestras in the elementary grades. A 
valuable folio for study and concert use, and exceptional for creating an early appreciation of the classics among 


CZERNY 


THE 


INTERESTING 


THE CLASS 


AN 


fad 


ENTERTAINING PIECES 
~ 
CLASS -PLANO PLAYING 


MATHILDE BILERO 


b 
J.S.Zamecnik 
‘Price Complete 


1,00 


a tte 


AG 


1 39> 


The Arcade 
ELAND, OHIO 


F. Mendelssohn 
“UNFINISHED SYMPHONY” (Theme)...Fr. Schubert 


“LIEBESTRAUM” (Nocturne)............... Franz Liszt 
“UO H ENO OS CORA Eee on on nC Gb Opec ram Johannes Brahms 
“BRIDAL MARCH” (Lohengrin)....... Richard Wagner 


“CHANSON SANS PAROLES?” (Song Without Words) 
P. Tschaikowsky 


CONTENTS 
“SONATA op. 26” (Theme)............ L. van Beethoven 
“MINUET” (from the Military Symphony)...... J. Haydn 


“SEXTET” (from Lucia di Lammermoor)....G. Donizetti 
“PILGRIM’S CHORUS” (from Tannhauser) 

Richard Wagner 
SIME N UE gas CAEN Gx) crests tie aie Notas ae’ ol eget L. van Beethoven 
SVWARCHE, MIELE ALR Eo .ccaierctss ca fate ese Fr. Schubert 


Published For All Orchestra and Band Instruments. Prices: Each Part, 35c; Piano Acc., 65c. 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. 


158-160 W. 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Do you feel that if you were given the Opportunity you could 
accomplish more in Music—qualify for the bigger and_ better 
opportunities that are ready and waiting just as soon as you 
are qualified to grasp them? 

Your musical knowledge—your position and income today 
—are the result of the training you have given your natural 


ability. Additional training will open up new fields, new oppor- 
tunities, greater income and higher standing in the musical 
world. 

You can get this invaluable training right in your own home, 


without any interference with your regular work, and at but a 
fraction of the cost in time and money otherwise necessary. The 
Extension Method of Musical Training developed and perfected 
by the University Extension Conservatory—whether for be- 
ginners or advanced musicians—is not an experiment, not a 
makeshift, but has stood the test of a quarter of a century’s 
unqualified success. 

Thousands of professional musicians, teachers and artists 
throughout the world owe their success wholly to the authori- 
tative methods and the painstaking guidance of the master 
teachers of the University Extension Conservatory, and gladly 
testify to that fact. 


Let This Great Conservatory Open the Way for You 


Whether you are a professional musician, a teacher, or just a beginner, this 
great Musical Organization will open the way to the sure attainment of your 
musical ambitions. You will find the small cost of our training to be in no 
sense an expense, but a real investment that will pay you big dividends’ in 
satisfaction, in culture, in standing and in real money. Your satisfaction is 
GUARANTEED. 


Judge for Yourself 


We want you to know how interesting, how valuable, the ‘training of the 
University Extension Conservatory will be to you. We want you to be the 
judge—without any risk or obligation whatever on your part. : 
Return the Coupon and we will send you a number of sample lessons in 
any one of the courses in which you are interested, for your examination— 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


These Sample Assignments will prove to you why University Extension 
Conservatory training in Music has gained and held such a high place in 
the Musical World, and has meant so much in recognition and real money 
to so many thousands of ambitious musicians. 


Just check the course in which you are most interested. Sample lessons 
will be sent to you, with full information of all our Courses and our re- 
markable and exclusive method of teaching. There will be no obligation 
whatever. ; 


This Is YOUR Opportunity — Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. 25, Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. 25 


Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
| Please send me catalog sample lessons and full information regarding 
| course I have marked with an X below. 
| LPiano, Normal (Trumpet (Guitar 

Courses for LJCornet LjEar Training and 
| Teachers L)Voice Sight Singing 
| (JPiano Course for (JHistory of Music (Mandolin 

Students (jChoral Conducting []Saxophone 
I []Public School Music [Clarinet (Piano Accordion 
l (}Harmony DViolin (JAdv. Composition 
| VAI WEE. alk hin melee ce vere oma sige ae ciao ule hie R Ces o's eleeteaate 
SELSEL, INO: ic-c s Seanmee die o slomin de Siehre te inisin atone eters TABCARS.o6 Mand tuincetee ce 
CLEVE Oe carers hile ers as starts giele ver ne ea eee State. data Sra) stareiareierslataietee 
| How long have you taught Piano?...............- How many pupils have 
SP LOU TOW Pawnee -.---Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate? .......... Have 
| you studied Harmony?.......... ....Would you like to earn the degree of 
Bachelor Ot AMUsicy .s\s,c 00 ste alenp es vce ramones 


hs ed Aa Ng Re 


J 


VALUABLE REWARDS FoR 
SPARE TIME WorK | 


Attractive, Useful Articles Awarded for i 
Securing Subscriptions For THE ETUDE ‘ 


a eee easy to secure subscriptions for THE ETUDE. Your musi- 
cal friends will gladly subscribe if you ask them. Everyone in- — 
terested in music is an ETUDE prospect. In return for subscrip- 
tions obtained, new or renewal, you may have your choice of these 
desirable articles ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT COST. Just collect 
the FULL subscription price and send it to us with the name and y 
address of the subscriber. Return mail will bring your reward. 


| 


Pac! 


Becin Topay! No Cost or Ostication! 


WAFFLE IRON 


HAMMERED BRASS CANDLESTICKS 


— 


FERRET 
These polished hammered brass Candlesticks are 
most attractive. Each Candlestick has a felt base, a 
diameter of 314” and stands 2%” high. One pair is 
awarded for securing TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


NUT BOWL AND CRACKERS 


Both attractive and useful, this Nut 
Dish with two crackers is sure to please. 
The dish is of Golden Maize China 
beautifully decorated and the rim and 
crackers .are heavily nickel plated. 
Awarded for obtaining FOUR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


BLUEBIRD CLOTHES-LINE 
REEL E> 


\ 


This attractive new Tea Tile is mad 
of decorated umbertone, has a chre 
mium plated rim and comes in 
sizes; 7 inches in diameter re ’ 
TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS and 8 inche 
in diameter requiring THREE SUE 
SCRIPTIONS. : 


LEATHER F 


OOTBALL 


You need and have always wanted 
this handy Reel in your kitchen, laun- 
dry, back porch or garage. We'll send 
eS you for just ONE SUBSCRIP- 

I : 


Complete with a heavy rubber blad- 
der and a strong lace, this regulation 
leather Football will~ delight any boy. 


And one is obtainable for only TWO 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
i i | 


Send all Subscriptions Directly to 

THe ErupbE Music MAGAZINE 
Foreign $3.00 — $2.00 A YEAR — In Canada $2.25 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


TUDE 


cS ever issued of standard 


i] 


ints. Every book illustrated, 


ii 
| 


bnes it. 


eantries. ) 


THIS NEW FREE CATALOG CONTAINS 
ESCRIPTIONS AND CONTENTS OF ALL THESE BOOKS 


! 
| 
| 
[| FOR THE PIANIST 


Piao 5 

Mitex ; 

Gat ; 

Biital Piax ; 

Ojeert Piano Pieces 5 

EELS og ciatdrsmanaeNG Coie lave cs caiecees sue 28 
FS CAI EESRISS ES fo PAR ae eR ea 1.25 
Bmport. at Home: .. csc cece 1.50 
Giaikowsky at Home............. 1.50 
BSG SAOMO F500 ere ee ee 1.50 
I MAPELOING |. Seve iionsiseisieie jes sus ees 1.50 

FOR THE VIOLINIST 

BMPREIOCES ek i ces . $2.00 
Idern Violin Pieces. 2.00 
Tht Violin Pieces...... » 2.00 
Vilinist’s Book of Songs........... 2.00 
Suerte Violin Solos............... 3.00 
findard Violin Concertos........... 3.00 
(pratic Violin Pieces..... ........ 2.00 
jieyclopedia of the Violin.......... 5.00 


| APPLETON AND CO. 


IS FREE “WHOLE WORLD” CATALOG 
VILL INTEREST EVERY MUSICIAN 


rently issued, this booklet will be of in- 
j\te service to you in the selection of music 
ulections. One of the most attractive cata- 
music for 
no, voice, violin, organ and other instru- 
and de- 
siibed, together with its complete contents. 
[you are a teacher, student or lover of 
lsic, be sure to write us to-day—a postcard 
(Not sent to Canada or European 


tor Sale at all Music Stores (except in Canada and foreign countries) or 
sent direct on receipt of marked prices. 


AGuaplot Gholygue 
fn. 


APPLETON 


WHOLE WORLD 
MUSIC SERIES 
and the 
MASTER-COMPOSER 
: MUSIC SERIES 
: Containing descrintions 


aad Coudente) Lists ins ~ 
 detatl of all Volumes 


Re 
fae saloat 


FOR THE OPERA LOVER 


Grand OperacateHome..incdemeneeeen: $1.25 
aight! Opera, at come. cp ote ee oni 1.25 
Modern Opera Selections............ 1.25 
Gilbert & Sullivan at Home......... 1.25 
FOR THE HOME VOCALIST 
Ballads Whole World Sings......... $1.25 
Love Songs Whole World Sings...... 1.25 
Songs Whole World Sings........... 1.25 
Songs of the Sunny South........... 1-25 
Sacred /MUBLC.) 5. city aera otomian panes 1.25 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Children’s Piano Pieces............ $1.25 
Chikdren’a)) Songs waco ctoccatee 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


Standard Organ Pieces (Paper)...... $3.00 
Standard Organ Pieces (Cloth)...... 5.00 
Saxophone: Pieces: 245. ww eauee cece 2.00 
American Home Music Album....... 5.00 
What Do You Know About Music? 
BOS Brag sau scree oh rete ect xr sectnees « 2.00 
ClOthity say. ~c-tregreetmetn eteleiamn tara 3.00 


35 W. 32d St., New York 


| _ SPECIAL NOTICES | 


)R SALE—Fine old Jacobus Steiner vio- 
good condition, original ticket 1660. 
Poster, 3105 32 Ave. So., Minneapolis, 


HD—Grand Autoharp, chromatic 
or 5 octaves. Give price and 
description. D. H., care of ETUDE. 


D to buy a Piano Correspondence 

outright. Give full information. If 
ed lowest cash price, ete. Wm. 
1S. Ada St., Chicago, Ill. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
- $mall Monthly Payments. 
er, 1511 Boone Court, Lakeland, Fla. 


COMPOSED; transposed, arranged 
Special songs and sketches writ- 

a Seymour, 6 W. 128th Street, 
ity. 


NGELISTIC PIANO-PLAYIN G. 
home-study course $3. Tom Ellis, 
Cedar Grove, North Carolina. 


IC COMPOSED to your words— 
harmonized—Manuscripts corrected 
red for publication. R. M. Stults, 
“Sweetest Story Ever Told” and 
r works. Address Ridley Park, Pa. 


)PECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


s 


The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


TUNE YOUR OWN PIANO—Simplitied 
instruction book and necessary tools, com- 
plete for $4.95—Ed. M. Ross, Mansfield, Pa. 


TEACHERS! Increase your income, Our 
time-tested system builds larger classes, elimi- 
nates all griefs, assures profitable profession. 
Written guarantee. Investigate. Associated 
Studios, Medford, Oregon. 


SONG WRITERS—We set your poem to 
eatchy music, write lyric, or revise your song 
at small cost. Satisfaction before you pay. 
Copyright FREE. Fidelity Studios, 431-H 
South Wabash, Chicago. 


DEVELOP YOUR ORIGINALITY on the 
instrument you play. How many ways can 
you play a popular or classical number? Send 
for sample material from ‘our Course: Crea- 
tive Harmony—Improvising—Rhythmiec _In- 
vention. No obligation. Sparks’ School of 
Music, 24 Fairmount, Norwich, Conn. 


J. LAWRENCE COOK, recording Pianist, 
exposes secrets with Simplified and Advanced 
Break Sheets. Advanced Coaching in Popular 


Playing. Write for Booklet and Trial Sheets. 
J. L. C. Song Service Studios, 409 Edge- 


combe Ave., New York. 


HERE’S HOW TO GET MORE PU- 
PILS. Latest popular song hits arranged 
solo style for piano, violin, saxophone. Sim- 
plified and advanced grades. Holds pupils 
interest. Samples submitted. Progressive 
Teachers Service fifteen years at 392 Clinton 
Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


fi 
si ENGRAVERS - 


AND 


LiTHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


HELLO EVERYBODY! 
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IN HOW MANY LANGUAGES CAN YOU BROADCAST THIS GREETING? THERE IS 
ONE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE WHICH REACHES ALL AND THAT IS MUSIC. 
WHAT A THRILL TO YOU AS A TEACHER OF MUSIC TO BE THE GUIDING INFLU- 
ENCE FOR YOUNG AMERICA MARCHING TOWARD A CLOSER INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONSHIP AND BETTER UNDERSTANDING. 


AS PUBLISHERS OF PIANO TEACHING MATERIAL WE FEEL A RESPONSIBILITY OF 
COOPERATION. WE KNOW THAT IN THE SCHROEDER & GUNTHER CATALOGUE 
EVERY TEACHER WILL FIND INTERESTING AND VALUABLE MATERIAL. 


A New Set of Piano Solos by 
WILLA WARD 


1. SCARAMOUCHE (THE 


One of Our Young American Com- 


posers Who Is Making Her First 


CLOWN) Contributions in the. Field of Piano 
2. STEEPLE CHASE Teaching Material. These Four Very 
3. COOLIE BOY Attractive Solos Are in the Easy 
4. AFTER THE BALL Third Grade of Difficulty. 


EACH 30 CENTS 


DR. JOHN THOMPSON HAS REVISED AND INCLUDED MANY NEW IDEAS AND 
NEW MATTER IN THE NEW 


GUIDE TO SCALE & ARPEGGIO PLAYING 
PRICE 75 CENTS 


TO ORDER—Clip This Advertisement and Send It Either to Your 
Dealer or Direct to Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., with Your 


Citys sapiens Be kidichers ele Settee. State 


O. E. 31 


WORLD - FAMOUS COLLECTIONS 


Book of a Thousand Songs 


A collection of all the standard songs (words 
and music) which everybody knows and loves. 
Contains more than one thousand favorite home, 
operatic, sacred, patriotic, sentimental, college, 
plantation and many other kinds of songs. The 
most complete collection in the world. 536 pages. 
rin oy green cloth edition, $3.00. Paper edition, 
$2.00. 


Masterpieces of 
Piano Musie 


A collection of more 
than two hundred well- 
known compositions, including classic, modern, 
light operatic and sacred numbers. Ideal for the 
average player, as it contains all the music which 
could be played in years. 
536 pages. Beautiful red- 
cloth binding, $3.00. Paper 

binding, $2.00. 


The Child’s Own 
Musie Book 


The most complete child’s music book pub- 
lished, containing nursery rhymes, songs, games 
and a series of piano pieces and duets for juve- 
niles. A book which can be used by children 
of all ages. 5386 pages. Beautiful blue-cloth 
binding, $3.00. Paper binding, $2.00. 

For sale where good music is sold. If your 
dealer cannot supply you we will send postpaid on 
receipt of price. Money cheerfully refunded if 
not entirely satisfied. (NOT SOLD IN CANADA.) 


MASTERPIECES 
PIARO MUSIC. 


( ) Book of a Thousand Songs. 
( ) Masterpieces of Piano Music. 
( ) Child’s Own Music Book. 


The Mumil Publishing Co., Inc. 
1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $........ for which 

please send the books checked. ( ) PAPER ( ) CLOTH 


( ) PLEASE SEND FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH CONTENTS. 


Address ..... 


a) 


Syd og A OARIEOD OHO DOCEOR 
E. 10-31 
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for OCTOBER 


Hide and Seek—Erb (Gr. JD)... 
In Camp—Adair (Gr. D)...... 
The Bug-A-Boo—Bard (Gr. ID) .30 


Playtime—Aaron (Gr. I) .... .30 
Tarantella—Stilwell (Gr. HID). .50 
Nita—Peery (Gr. IV)........ Sedo. 


EXPERT SELECTION of teaching material is the 
FIRST requirement of aSUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 
These pieces are personally selected, phrased, fin- 
gered and pedaled by the well-known educator, 
JOHN M. WILLIAMS. 


ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
to send you these pieces ON APPROVAL 


or write direct to 


116 Boylston St. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, on approval, ihe October series 


of teaching pieces by JOHN M. WILLIAMS men- 
fioned above. 


" UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


| U 
| 
| 


SaErEeTr Music 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Music. It’s 15¢ (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers use it. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us. 


¢ 


Send Only 50e 


Send 50c for a 5 months’ 
get acquainted subscrip- 
tion to Christian Herald 
—the monthly 
magazine for 
church-minded 
families and their 
homes. As enter- 
taining as the best 
story magazine, 
as alert as the 
most timely news- 
magazine. Stories 
and articles by 
leading writers, 
handsome illustra- 
tions, full color cov- 
ers, helpful depart- 
ments, 72 pages. 


Century Music Publishing Co. 
254 West 40th Street 
New York City 


Subscription—One 
Year—32.00—Single 
Copies—25c each, 


Christian Herald Dept. E 10 
419 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


T enclose 50c for which enter my subscription to 
the Greater Christian Herald for 5 months on 


your Get-Acquainted offer. 


MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Pastel einen otek nn Thompson 
Piano: Album Leaf, Op. 28, No. 2, | 
Grieg 

ANTHEMS 
(a) “Bternale bightiecss cles Buzzi-Peccia 
(b) Awake and Sing.........+... Stults 

OFFERTORY 
O Love Divine) .5.. 5 cs were sew eas Nevin 

(Duet) 

POSTLUDE 
Organ: March in B-flat....... Krentzlin 
Piano March of the Druids...... Keats 


Wa 


ie ij 
th AMI Hf} 
= Mn | 


Choirmaster’s Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1931 


while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 
for examination upon request. 


(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 


EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 

Organs; Berceuse Unsere cme Stebbins 

Piano: Sweetly Dreaming ..... Aletter 

a ANTHEMS 

(a) Lead Us;xO" Rather? ...pentes Roberts 

(bh). “Everting sloumimeesei. « sterecare Pontius 
OFFERTORY 

Hear Now Thy Children, Lord 

Marchelle 

(Soprano solo) 
POSTLUDE 

Organs Melody... mest eniecelee Steele 

Piano: Heart’s Sorrow .......... Behr 


PRELUDE - ah eR eltee a 
Organt- Pracludium ¢...05 <0 once: Nevin PER MHD A 6 oie SOW EC Ci ecker 
T Piano: Romancette .......+..09- Saar Piano: Slumber Song ......- Seeboeck 
H ANTHEMS 
I ANTHEMS (a) Saviour, Breathe an Evening 
R (a) O Come, Thou Traveller. .Ambrose Blessing ui eeeheeeGess Ambrose 
T (b) Jesus sShall Reign ine. teas Stults (b) Gently, Lord, O Gently Lead 
5c vasol -) 5 cobs. ia aa aeRO ens ..Dett 
E 
E God’s Lo Oe aa Jackson CEFERTOSS 
430d § LOVE weve srerccsenevesece 4 , 
N (Batitonedsolo) I Would Love Te ictal terara sets Marks 
T 
H POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Alleluia, Alleluia. ...Armstrong Organ: Meditation ............ Renaud 
Piano: (Sunday Jan. aeseen Pitcher Pianos, Twilightr.. .aiepten saentenn Hyatt 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: Christmas Fantasy ..... Norris Organ: Christmas Offertory ...Hosmer 
Piano: March of the Life Guards Piano: Night Song ........ Strickland 
T : i, Aha Krentzlin 
WwW (a) Break Forth O Beauteous, Heav- Oe ee 
E enly.s Light aise ieee eee Bach (a) Bethlehem’s' Star ....... Ambrose 
N (b) In a Manger So Lowly (b) Infant Jesus, Lord of All.Montani 
MG Carol Anthem 
I OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
IE And “the <Angel:Saidixcvtercisiete <tete Grant pe the) Field * Nit 2a ae ie . Ambrose 
mT (Tenor Solo) (Soprano Solo) 
H 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Grand Choeur Militaire 4 ROS ee 
Federlein Qrgant) Offertoire in” Ey sae... Batiste 
Piano: Hallelujah Chorus .....Handel Piano’ Supplication 4. y.feces ace. « Ferber 
T PRELUDE PRELUDE 
W Organ: A Fantasy of Moods.C. E. Ford Devotion elec ens. ni- eirseieeien as ate Marks 
E Piano: Mesa Flower ........ DeLeone (Violin, with Organ or Piano Accept.) 
N 
ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
T : 
(a) Adore and Be Still....... Gounod re) s, Th peStandine |B: 11 
Y | () All My Heart This Night LA Ge nee ee SL) cae eg ier 
- Rejoicesia sees histeiearree axson 
Ss OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
E Acquaint Now Thyself with God. Riker Serenade an oe i eileen ree Rosch 
4 (Alto Solo) (Violin, as above) 
N POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
T Organ: Remembrance .........: Groton Organ: Marching to_Peace.....Roeckel 
H Pianos) The pRoseocscrecnieee. Vincent Piano: Shepherd’s Song ....... Haydn 


A GERMAN THRUST AT MODERNISTIC MUSIC 


This cut, from “Lustige Blitter,”’ pictures Jonah on his pisctorial voyage listening to a radio 
? The whale remarks, “I must get rid 
ern music from Baden-Baden is more than even a whale can stand, 


concert of modernistic music. 


of him, This concert of mod- 


EDUCATIONAL WOR 


BY 
BLANCHE 
DINGLEY-MATHEW: 


PIANO PATHWAYS 


A Series of Carefully Outlined Lesse 
For the Teaching of PANO IN CLAS 


ITH this book, any 
piano teacher can und 

the teaching of Piano in Clas 
with the assurance of being able 
find her way to desired results. — 
Price, $1.00 E 


THE CHILD'S FIRST GRA 


Piano Beginner's Material Adaptable to A 
Modern-Method of First Instruction 


HE beginnings of piano 
assume a new vitality as 
reveal themselves in these attract 
pieces. 


Price, $1.00 


THE BOY’S OPEN DOO 
TO MUSIC 


A First Piano Instructor for Boy Stud 


HIS book gives the boy t 
which he likes to do in m 
and yet all the while it is suppl 
the necessary musical foundati 
Price, $1.00 8 
aa & 
The privilege of inspecting a ; 
will sh phat paint ie tae 


THEODORE PRESSER 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphi 


GUSTAVE L. : 
Pianist, Composer, Pedag 


B EC KE R 610 Steinway Hall, New 
(Method combines the Artistic and Scie: 
BROAD STREET CONSE 
OF MUSIC 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, 
1327-31 South Broad Street Phila 


ARTHUR de. Si 
G U i C 4 A (from Rudiments to Pr 
Excellence) MUSICO 
un 


LECTURER, 17 itington Avenue, Bo 
i SCHOOL OF MUS 
NEW YORK se33°" ci, Sst 
Director, 310 West 
RIESBERG :** 
ER by Reinecke 
GA 


PIANO & ORGAN N. Y. School of Music 4 
Tel. Circle 7-4500 113 W. 57th St. New York C! 


ON Bee] ie Corre pease a nstrucl 
uste eory, Harmony, Melody 
Counter potnt and Musical Form. F 


Tuition for each course is Twenty Dollars, pays 
half in advance—State Teachers College, Califo 


SOUTHERN 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


W.C, Mayfarth, Dean, Spartanburg, S. 


SHENANDOAH COLL 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. Special 

Pipe Organ, Orchestra. Public School M 

Reasonable, In the heart of the Shenandoah 
Dayton, Virginia 


WESTERN 
AMERICAN fessor Sut 
CHI CAG MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


A University of Music. 
Accredited. By 
gan, Theory, P. S. M. ty ad oat 


60 FE, Van Bi 


+ 


SO eee eee 
CONSERVA 
CINCINNAT snresis ast 
Cinch an 


innati, 
CONSERVATORY OF 
D ETR 0 IT 3000 Students. 100 
5035 Woodward Ave., Det 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC _ 
KN OX Galesburg, Illinois 
Catalog Free Wm. F. Bentley, £ 
fe] 
NORTHWESTERN" 
D ic Art. Esther C. ° 5 : 


ram: 
City, Mont. 


Could Richard Wagner Have Passed a Mus. 


Bac. Examination? 


GREAT college president recently stated, ‘‘It’s 
lucky that I do not have to pass the Senior 
examinations this year, because I should cer’ 

tainly fail.” Not long ago we examined a test for the 
degree of Bachelor of Music at an English University. 
The questions demanded a specific technology and 
more or less arbitrary answers. Had Richard Wagner 
taken that examination, 
his papers might have 
been ruled out upon a 
technical slip in the no- 
menclature of acoustics. 
Bach, whose scientific 
bent toward the science 
of acoustics was one of 
his notable achieve- 
ments, might have 
“gotten by:’ Naturally, 
anyone with the men- 
matty of Richard 
Wagner could have 
passed any kind of an 
eXamination in any sub- 
ject for which he had 
taken the pains to 
It must be 
apparent, however, 


prepare. 


that a thousand ex- 
aminations could not 
have made a_ better 
Richard Wagner. 
Collegiate and conservatory standards in America 
are a subject of incessant interest. We want to believe 
that we require here in America just as high a measure 
of excellence as obtains in any of the music centers of 
Europe. In many instances this standard certainly has 
been splendidly achieved. Tur Erupzs Music Maca- 
ZINE will present in an early issue a fine article by Mr. 
Burnet C. Tuthill, upon the subject of music school 
standards. Standards are designed to protect the 
public and do serve a definite purpose in that direction. 


SHOULD THIS CHILD BE AUTHORIZED TO TEACH? 


Here is another Mussolini-made problem. According to a report from 
Rome, twelve year old Willi Cornides Von Kreinrach has been appointed 
“professor” of the violin at the new Juvenile Academy of Music in The 
Eternal City. Evidently the idea is to have children of advanced acqure- 
ments to teach their fellows. This plan has been often proposed by advanced 
psychologists and pedagogues, who reason that a large part of the child’s 
education comes from association and exploration with his compamons. 
Musical talent and ability seem things apart from age. It often happens 
that a child at twelve knows far more music than many another has been the 
able to acquire through a lifetime of sacrifice and hard study, 


We believe emphatically in standards and in credits 
and will do all in our power to promote their rational 
Mr. Tuthill, at the end of his article, 
switches, however, to a radically different subject— 


adoption. 


that of authorization of the individual to earn a living 
through teaching music. The general assumption is 
that, since lawyers and doctors must have the per- 
mission of the state to 
practice their profes- 
sions, teachers should 
likewise have a license 
secured by passing a 
test before a board of 
examiners. 

The subject is an 
old one and perhaps 
a little dangerous to 
approach. We know 
that the public has 
been continually vic- 
timized by incapable 
teachers. We know 
that 
people have devoted 


well-meaning 


their lives to teaching 
would 
have been far better 
fitted for some other 
calling. We know that 


music, who 


protection that 
the public now has is 
the teacher’s ability to show the results of his work. 
Yet on the other hand we can not fail to reach 
the conviction that it would be a colossal mis- 
take to attempt to prohibit legally the right of any 
individual, young or old, to teach music privately, 
merely because that person had failed to pass some 
specific test. 
Any art, and particularly the art of music, de- 
pends for its life upon two precious ingredients—in- 


spiration and imagination—which never have been and 
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There 


requirements, which have 


never will be calibrated by academic tests. 
are certain scientific 


to do with pedagogy, which every intelligent 
person who proposes to teach should learn if 
possible. These subjects are measurable by tests. 
But, here again we have known teachers who have 
passed tests, with the highest marks in these branches, 
who were still far inferior to others, with natural 
teaching gifts and unusual personalities, who might 
have failed to do the technical hurdles in required 
examinations. 

Perhaps we can make our meaning clearer by ex- 
ample. We know a gentleman in a Western city who 
is a musician of high repute and excellent practical 
achievements. He was trained in one of the best 
European conservatories. He has rare natural peda- 
gogical gifts. He applied for a city position as a teacher; 
but, because he failed to pass certain arbitrary tests, 
concocted by people of far less talent and ability than 
himself, he failed and the position was actually given to 
a girl just out of High School who was this man’s pupil 
and in every way incapable of giving a commensurate 
service. By this method the people of this community 


have secured “‘by test” a teacher of no experience-and 


scant talents and have lost the services of a man of high 


ability in his special field. 

Art, and again more particularly the art of music, 
is very different from other callings. Musical recep- 
tivity may develop at an amazingly early age and in 
such event it usually advances with torrential speed. 
Mozart at fourteen was head and shoulders above 
Mendelssohn at 


eighteen had already touched the mountain-tops of his 


most of the musicians of Europe. 
genius. They did not reach these heights by passing 
examinations. We have known “natural” teachers of 
music who, at a very early age and with amazingly 
little apparent training, have been far better teachers 
than others who have passed examinations galore and 
who have had years of experience. We present with 
this editorial a picture of an Italian boy who, according 
to report, is the ‘‘head teacher” of violin at one of the 
Roman juvenile music schools. Many of the great 
educators of the past have noted how rapidly children 


learn through association with brighter children of the 


sameage. These pedagogues would consider Mussolini’s 
protege with favor. 

In art, the best protection against fraud is, after 
all, the taste and intelligence of a well-informed public. 
In most communities the quack is short-lived in face of 


- the competition of more artistic and talented workers. 


Years ago in London and in Paris we knew artists who 
devoted part of their time to teaching, but who re- 
belled at tests. These men were far more successful 
in their work and had infinitely greater influence in 
the educational world than others who had more 
degrees than a thermometer. 

Wagner, Elgar, Rimsky-Korsakov, Mrs. Beach and 
scores of others of very high standing, all were largely 
They filtered 
through no academic sieve. No board of examiners 
pronounced them fit or unfit for musical patronage. 
Yet who would not have been more honored to have 
studied with any one of them than with John Smith, 
plus an academic alphabet. 


self-taught in musical composition. 


Please—please do not misunderstand this editorial. 
Nor should you think us reactionary. None could 
possibly realize the vast importance of fine conser- 
vatory and collegiate musical training more than do we. 
We have promoted the cause of musical education 
through individuals and music schools with all possible 
energy. Without finely trained teachers, or without 
conservatories and colleges, our whole musical system 
would collapse. On the other hand we should never, 
by legislature or convention, deprive the man with 
great natural gifts, who has made up for his lack of 
academic training by self instruction, from an oppor- 
tunity to teach. Many of the men at the very top of 
the ‘“Who’s Who” volumes of the world have passed 
no examinations save that merciless test of public 
scrutiny. The student who can have the advantage 
of accumulating credits and degrees is fortunate. His 
road is smooth, compared with him who must struggle 
along without them. That very struggle, however, 
often develops amazing strength and ability. This is 
always recognized by those who need his services. 
Put no stupid legal license restrictions in the way of 
this man. The great*public is his natural inquisitor 
and Time provides no more cruel nor unrelenting judge. 


w ETUDE © 


win A, FLetsHer was born in Phila- 
ia, July 11, 1877; and he received 
Barly education at Penn Charter 
ol. He later graduated from Har- 
) University (B.A.). His musical 
ing came partly from self study. Later 
tidied violin with Gustav Hille and 
‘Louis Svecenski. Together with his 
ler, Mr. Samuel Fleisher, he entered 
S. B. and B. W. Fleisher business 
is father, one of the largest manu- 
irers of fine knitting yarns. From this 
Stired in 1925. 
1901 his brother, Samuel S. Fleisher, 
ded the Graphic Sketch Club in Phila- 
lia. This extraordinary enterprise was 
fh a section of the city where it was 
hed to become an enormous inspira- 
to people with otherwise restricted op- 
Inities. As a club where students of 
might gather and have advice and in- 
tion at no cost, it has produced so 
r exceptionally fine art workers that 
as attracted international attention. 
ts to Philadelphia should not fail 
the singularly impressive medieval 
el connected with this school. There 
thing else just like it in America. The 
1 is supported entirely from the pri- 
means of Mr. Fleisher. 
1911 Mr. Edwin A. Fleisher paral- 
in music the achievements of his 
ler, through the organizing of “The 
hony Club” which was chartered in 
_ Two young men in the southern 
of the city asked Mr. Fleisher to 
a meeting place where young peo- 
who desired to play together might 
favorable facilities. Mr. Fleisher 
ed an old gymnasium and gave the 
ment a start. After six months the 
for a permanent home became ap- 
and he purchased a suitable build- 
provided a conductor. The con- 
have been Jay Speck, Camille 
, Johann Grolle and William F. 


main object of The Symphony Club 
en not public performance but rather 
earsal of a wide repertoire of the 
t type of music of all schools of 
i From the start there has 
ever increasing interest. To make 
‘ik most effective, one of the first 
°s was a library so that there 

a varied store of study material 
hand. This led to the bringing 
of one of the largest orchestral 
in the world. Over six thousand 
al works, always available for the 
f The Symphony Club, are now 
a room, especially equipped, in 
Library of Philadelphia, where 
irkable collection is available to 
for study and research purposes. 

pment of the groups has been 


full Symphony Orchestra of 
and ten members and The 
chestra of seventy players. There 
ictions upon admission, save 
-and capability. The mem- 


Tylusic in Present Day 
Soviet Russia 


From an Interview Secured Expressly for Ghe Etude 
Music Plagazine with 


Epwin A. FLEIsHER 


reports of the Soviet Government. 


bers may be of either sex, of any age, of 
any creed, of any race or color. There 
are no fees. Everything is free. Though 
no individual instruction is given, there 
are classes in theory and drill in two- 
piano playing. The Club has helped many 
a young player. At the present writing 
twelve have gone on to the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, and some fifty have been ad- 
mitted to other notable large orchestras. 

One of the most useful by-products of 
this great work is that of giving advice 
to parents and students upon the advisa- 
bility of taking up a musical career. Mr. 
Fleisher devotes a large part of his time 
to this. Many working people with limited 
means do not know how to proceed with 
the musical education of their children. 
They are in a serious quandary as to 
whether the painfully gathered family 
savings should be invested in music. This 
service has been of obvious value to scores 
of families. Mr. Fleisher is satisfied that 
his notable undertaking has great socio- 
logical value. He sees a marked improve- 
ment in the manner and behavior of the 
members as they come under the benign 
discipline of the art. 

Two years ago Mr. Fleisher, rich in his 
experience in business, music and practical 
sociology, made a visit to Russia, and in 
the following gives some exceptionally im- 
portant information about the music of 
the most sensationally interesting country 
of the new century. It is hardly necessary 
to mention in this connection that THE 
ErupE carries no brief for the Soviet 
government or any Communistic or Bol- 
shevistic work but is merely interested in 
presenting facts from the best obtainable 
sources, to keep its readers informed upon 
musical trends the world over. 

“Russia is no more. That is, its present 
rulers would like to have us call it by its 
legal name, Union of Socialistic Soviet 
Republics, or ‘U. S. S. R.,’ as this lengthy 
name is frequently abbreviated. What is 


Note: All of the quotations in italics in the following article are from official 


a Soviet? The name really means a group 
or committee and was widely in use before 
the revolution, as applied to all manner of 
local gatherings where problems of varied 
kinds were discussed. 

“The problems of welding this immense 
territorial expanse with its human ques- 
tions into a great codrdinating group is 
that which the Soviet leaders started out 
to solve. Here was a land which is twice 
as big as the United States with its co- 
lonial possessions included, with additional 
room still left to accommodate three states 
almost as big as Texas. Roughly speaking 
its population is fifty million more than 
ours entire. These facts are made clear 
to indicate that in this short interview it 
is possible to comment upon only a very 
few of the significant conditions pertain- 
ing to present day music in Russia. 

“T was in Russia for about six weeks 
of the summer of 1929; and, were it not 
for the fact that I was able to secure 
much important data upon music issued 
by the Soviet government and have had 
many contacts with Russian artists and 
publishing interests, I would not pretend 
to make any comments whatever. Russia 
is so vast that, if one were to spend years 
there investigating musical conditions, only 
the surface would be skimmed. 


The Gifts of Old Russia 


6c LS ORMERLY, in its tremendous musi- 
cal past, the past of Glinka, Ru- 
binstein, Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky and 
Rimsy-Korsakoff, St. Petersburg became 
not only the musical center of Russia but 
also one of the great art Meccas of the 
world. But the once beautiful metropolis 
has, through its various changes to Petro- 
grad and Leningrad, almost faded from 
the picture. The center of interest has 
shifted to Moscow. 
“In Leningrad I visited Prof. Maximil- 
ian Steinberg, well-known pianist and com- 
poser; and while in Moscow I saw Ippo- 


THE OPERA HOUSE AT MOSCOW, ONCE FAMED AS BEING UNSURPASSED FOR 
ELABORATE OPERATIC AND OTHER PRODUCTIONS FOR THE MUSICAL STAGE 
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litof-Ivanoff (whose works have been so 
popular in America) and also S. Feinberg, 
one of the leading modernists. However, 
as professional musicians seem inclined to 
say little about the situation, one has to 
keep one’s eyes open and make first per- 
sonal observations. 

“The enthusiasm of Russian youth as a 
whole for the Soviets is extraordinary. 
Their confidence in the five year plan is 
unbounded. One is forced to the convic- 
tion that, having what they want and 
filled with the desire to work out their 
plans in their own way, they may accom- 
plish great things in a new manner. Yet 
I have hardly met a Russian, who has be- 
come an American citizen and who has 
stated that he would want to go back and 
live in Russia under Soviet conditions after 
having had the advantages of American 
living standards. They may agree enthusi- 
astically with Soviet ideals, from the theo- 
retical standpoint; but, when it comes to 
the practical matter of making a living for 
themselves and their families, they are per- 
fectly satisfied with the country of Uncle 
Sam, no. matter how many flaws they may 
find in our civilization. This seems to 
me to answer the main question as to the 
worth-whileness of what is going on in 
Russia. 


Music’s Step-Mother 


6c OWEVER great the musical edu- 
cational activity in Russia, always 
famed for the thoroughness of her music 
schools, there is the wide-spread impres- 
sion that the U.S.S.R. will be unable to hold 
its best talents, because of the economic 
situation. It is hardly thinkable that the 
young musician, capable of earning a for- 
tune in other countries, will continue to 
live in Russia, working for a pittance. 
The cases of Chaliapin, Elman, Heifetz, 
Horowitz, Rachmaninoff, Prokofieff, Stra- 
vinsky and Koussevitzky are fair illus- 
trations. It is after all a working out 
of the old law of supply and demand. 
“Tt is also hardly conceivable that these 
people will continue to substitute patriot- 
ism for art. I went to one concert in 
Moscow, where the soloist was a lad who 
had been ‘subsidized’ by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. In other words, this was a tal- 
ent that had been developed at the expense 
of the State; and, as a Soviet product, he 
was an object of patriotism. The tickets 
for this concert were three and a half 
dollars. The crowd was large, very poorly 
clad, and the applause tremendous. What 
did I hear? A youth with a quite ordinary 
voice, who had not learned to use it to 
particular advantage. I have heard many 
American students sing much better. The 
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audience surely was not applauding the 
music but a political product. 

“The Russians are instinctively musical. 
How long they will barter their political 
ideals for their musical enjoyment is an- 
other one of the enigmas of this huge and 
ceaselessly interesting land. 
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Muscle for Music 


HETHER right or wrong, the 

U.S.S.R. has unquestionably put 
a premium upon brawn instead of brains. 
Everything is for the toiler, with the col- 
lateral assumption that toil is something 
done by the hands instead of by the mind. 
From this viewpoint Russia has suffered 
artistically and intellectually. Only his- 
tory will reveal whether this sacrifice to 
muscle at the expense of grey matter will 
prove that the measures are expedient. 
Thousands of brain workers were killed 
or allowed to perish during the revolution ; 
and one does not grow a crop of real in- 
tellectuals every Spring. 

“Perhaps it would be best to let the 
authorities of the Soviet speak for them- 
selves. While in Russia I was fortunate 
in gathering much important printed ma- 
terial which had been issued by the 
U.S.S.R—for instance, in discussing the 
subject of Musical Education in general in 
the Soviet Union.” 


Russia Speaks 


BRYUSSOVA has this to say: 

“The tasks set by our times before 
musical education in the U.S.S.R. are ex- 
ceedingly responsible and serious. During 
the years following the November Revolu- 
tion artistic education developed spontane- 
ously and irrepressibly. Innumerable 
conservatoires, music schools and music 
circles sprang into being. The time for 
some sort of control over this tempestuous 
outburst of musical-educational depart- 
ments came later, and they were subdivided 
into elementary and intermediary schools, 
polytechnicums and higher schools or 
conservatoires. Of these latter only a few 
remain—in Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, 
Odessa, Tiflis and Baku. The rest have 
become intermediary schools or polytech- 


mcums, and these latter have also been 
considerably diminished, the organs for 
heople’s education being necessarily oc- 


cupied with still more important problems 
—the development of the system of ele- 
mentary education, the elimination of 
illiteracy, the extension of the network of 
industrial-technical schools, in connection 
with the. tasks of the industrialization of 
the country. 

“Of late, however, attention among 
broad circles of social life in the Soviet 
Union has once more been drawn in the 


Pusical Jargon of the Radio (Clarified 


A Popular Interpretation of Gechnical Germs Heard Daily Over the Radio 


Madrigal: (English, German or French; 
Italian, Madrigale, mah-dree-gah-lay): A 
vocal composition in three to eight parts, 
each part to. be done by several singers, 
in which it differs from the glee. It varies 
greatly in form, from a short and simple 
melody broadly harmonized to the most 


elaborate contrapuntal treatment. It may 
be even in several movements. Its most 
fertile period was from 1550 to 1650 


with England and Italy producing the 


most serious manner ta questions of the 
artistic education of the masses and the 
training of professionals capable of carry- 
ing on art education, answering to the 
general problems of socialist structure. 
These questions, of course, overstep the 
limits of questions of a purely methodo- 
logical nature, being indissolubly bound 
up with questions of the actual tendency 
of musical culture, the contents and sig- 
nificance of musical works and musical 
creation in the broad sense of the word. 


Composers to Hymn the Five-Year 
Plan 


HE CONSERVATOIRES and 

musical polytechnicums had to cope 
with the problem of training composers 
capable in their works of overstepping the 
limits dividing the creative ideas of the 
pre-revolutionary epoch from those of 
post-revolutionary times. The works of 
these new composers must reflect the new 
structure and life in the Soviet Union. 
The same applics to musicians being trained 
in our music schools and institutions. They 
must know how to arrange their programs 
not for the former narrow bourgeois 
audience but for the broad masses of the 
proletariat. None of this must be allowed 
to lower the artistic value of their work; 
on the contrary, it must be raised and find 
new methods of expression at once better 
and more universally comprehensible. As 
well as this the schools have to train 
bodies of teachers and musical-education 
workers, choir leaders, conductors, leaders 
of nmusic-theory circles and so on, in clubs 
for workers and Red Army men, musical 
education circles in the country, and simi- 
lar activities, 

“In order that the very system of edu- 
cation should be bound up with the living 
problems of Soviet musical culture, actual 
practice 1s made an integral part of the 
study-plan, students working on their 
specialties in the same conditions in which 
their daily work proceeds. Student-execu- 
tants are bound to give a certain number 
of concerts during their training in con- 
servatoire or polytechnicum, and this not 
only by taking part in concerts organized 
by their school but also in club concerts in 
working-class districts, corresponding to 
the demands of club audiences, but with 
serious artistic programs. Composition 
students must demonstrate their works in 
special concerts.. The students of the Mos- 
cow Conservatorium have organized an 
“Industrial Composers’ Collective,’ setting 
itself the task of creating songs for mass 
choirs, children’s choirs, musical works 
for workers’ concerts, and so on.. In the 
pedagogical faculties and sections, prac- 
tical pedagogical work must be done either 


in workers’ clubs, ordinary schools or 


musical technicums. 


Music for the Masses 


6s THE STUDY-PLAN for schools and 

conservatoriums is entirely founded 
upon this, the fundamental problem of 
musical education. The professional musi- 
cian -turned out by our schools must be 
not a mere craftsman, with no interests 
outside his own specialty; he must be a 
cultural worker, taking .an active part in 
the social-cultural structure of Js times. 
Therefore it is that general educational 
subjects and social-political courses, ena- 
bling the future musician to extend his 
horizons as an educated member of socicty, 
have their place in the study-plan of musi- 
cal technicums and conservatoires, along 
with their specific subjects. An important 
place is afforded to musical theory and 
history—the study of musical litcrature, 
historic epochs and modern times, acquaint- 
ance with the history of music and socto- 
logical foundations of the history of 
musical culture, also the capacity to ana- 
lyse a@ musical work. 


Putting It to Practice 


ATURALLY, however, the greatest 

place in the study-plan consists of 
practical work. Great emphasis is placed 
upon ensemble work, accompanying or-» 
chestras and choirs, and there are also 
opera classes and film illustration classes. 
The old concentration on solo-executants 
has changed into concentration on ensem- 
ble executants and group work. Practice 
in composition has been introduced from 
the beginning and goes on parallel to har- 
mony, counterpoint, instrumental and other 
classes. The weakest point is the training 
of pedagogues: no one can teach playing 
or singing well who is not himself or her- 
self a good executant; no one can teach 
theory of music well who cannot think 
musically and express his thoughts musi- 
cally. 

It may be unnecessary for musical peda- 
gogucs in music or general schools to be 
professional instrumentalists or singers, but 
it is necessary that they should know the 
various instruments—especially native in- 
struments, like the domra and balalaika— 
of which club and school orchestras are 
composed, that they should be familiar 
with choir singing and should be capable 
of conducting a choir. 

“The modern school demands yet an- 
other specialty, ‘listening to music; from 
the musical educationist. Specialists on 
this subject have to be good musicians, 
familiar with the structure of the work 
illustrated and capable of expounding it 
in an easy way for unsophisticated hearers 
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j Part 
most notable compositions in this line. 
ee 
Madrilena (Spanish, mah-dree-layn'- 


yah): A “dance of Madrid,” in sextuple 
measure characterized by fascinating cross- 
rhythms. One of a group of dances in- 
vented for the Spanish ballet. 
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Malaguena: (Spanish, mah-lah-gwayn- 
yah): A Fandango (which see), its name 


XVI 


is derived from 
Malaga. 


its native” district of 


xe eee 
Magnificat: The “Hymn of the Virgin,” 
beginning with My soul doth magnify the 


Lord, used in both the Roman Catholic 


and the Protestant services. Celebrated 
settings have been made by Bach, Palestrina 


and other composers. 
eS in 


Mandolinata: (Italian, mahn’-do-lee- 


THE 
and helping them to listen intel 
from the first note to the last, not { 


a single nuance and to combine the 
in one artistic wnit. 


Musical Research 


&6 AMONG the new specialties 
modern musical school are t 

the conductor and musical research 
Formerly these were trained in 
position class. Now they have q 
dependent programs: the principal 
for conductors are the technical 
the study of orchestration; for mus 
search workers, the history of 
analysis of musical compositions, at 
and modern musical-scientific syste 
“Tt is the representatives of the 
working class and peasantry who 
able to give new tendencies to 
enable it to reflect the new line in a 
till recently the music schools 
paratively weak in proletarian el 
although much natural musical tale; 
be found among workers and peasan 
accordionist competitions, yearly ¢ 
the Young Conununist League, 
examples of this. A workers 
Faculty, for the benefit of musical 
among the workers and poorer p 
has been founded in Moscow to h 
workers to express their talent. He 
receive also general education and a 
pared for the Conservatoire. Na 
enough tis faculty's greatest succes 
with the training of music-teachers 
ers, composers and scientific musical 
ers; but instrumentalists are also t 
This is harder, they lacking the nee 
early training. The Sunday Wo 
Courses attached to many of the con 
toires and the preparatory groups f 
musical technicums pursue the sam 
“The intensive ‘proletarianisation’ o 
sical schools should consummate 
already begun and make their prod 
the true results of a real Sovict 
school. Now, twelve years after the | 
lution, it may be confidently statec 
not only have our musical schools c 
up with the level of achievements 1% 
revolutionary and pre-war musical se 
They have appreciably overstepped it 
are training serious musicians, both 
nically and artistically, capable of 
ing the whole of musical culture. 
problem is still more complicated. 
need workers for the advance of new} 
of musical culture, reflecting the ne 
and new problems of our life. Our 
Soviet musicians, trained in proletari 
musical schools, brought up on 
of the industrialized practical 
tion of -modern Soviet life, must 
such workers.” 


(To be continued in November E 
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nah -tah): A composition ir ntrod 
sages and effects suggestive of 
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March: (German, Marsch, 
French, Marche, mahrsh; 1 
mahr-chah): A musical form oo 
origin, suitable for the accompant 
marching. Clear-cut melody 
defined rhythm are essential to Say 
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ETUDE 


JAxy conclusions are so obvious 
that one wonders how they were 
ever disputed. Yet as a matter of 
«y most such apparently matter-of- 
rt) decisions have been come to only 
ja long process of evolution, a devi- 
purse of experimenting usually in- 
mz many set-backs. Our system of 
fang is an instance. We have five 
j, and one would have thought that, 
filly, all of them would have been 
Hitom the first in the playing of key- 
Fl instruments having five or more 
3ut as a matter of fact this is 
lom having been the case. For cen- 
flascale passages were played wholly 
econd, third and fourth fingers, 
the second and third—the thumb 
‘ttle finger being used very occasion- 
fH chords. he thumb’ was used in 
ft hand before it was used in the 


i) the honor of being the first to ad- 
m: the extensive use of the first and 
hiingers there are two rival claimants, 
Hjois Couperin and J. S. Bach, to 
e}them in chronological order. One 
mt but think, however, that the ex- 
Slinary complexity of Bach’s clavier 
ri must have done more than any 
« factor to make the use of all the 
t/S necessary. 


Before it Paid to Advertise 


\;ALL probability practice was, as 
jiaal, far in advance of theory. And 
4s rendered more probable by the fact 
iivhereas teachers in the present day 
‘lise their discoveries and systems as 
ly as possible, those of an earlier 
ii did just the reverse. They kept them 
siret to be revealed only to favorite 
1s;! Consequently there was obviously 
«| divergence. 

i's use of the thumb, very sparingly 
iin the left hand only, may be found 
|book printed in 1571 and the little 
* may be found marked for use in a 


Black 


When the Ghumb and Little Finger May Be Used on Ghem 


Notes. 


By CLeM—enT ANTROBUs Harris 


manuscript bearing the date 1599. But 
these cases are very exceptional, and, on 
the other hand, a three-finger system 
(first, second, third, the latter being em- 
ployed for the uppermost note, as the fifth 
is now) was published by an anonymous 
author as late as 1718! 

But even when the availability of the 
first and fifth fingers had been recognized 
the emancipation was incomplete. For 
until quite recent times students were told 
that these fingers must not be used on 
black notes except in chords. 


A Far Swing 


S WE know, one extreme almost 

invariably leads to another. And it 
has been so in this case: for Liszt, Chopin 
and Hans von Biilow have acted on the 
principle that the fingers in question 
should be used on black notes without 
any restriction whatever. Biilow goes so 
far as to say that all scales should be fin- 
gered with the same fingerings as that of 
C major, and that a pianist of the first 
rank should be able to play Beethoven’s 
Sonata Appassionata with as much ease 
in F# minor as in F minor and with the 
same, fingering! 

Now, nobody in the present day would 
think of going back to the three-digit fin- 
gering, or to the total prohibition of the 
use of the thumb and little finger on black 
notes. Are we then to follow the swing 
of the pendulum to its opposite extreme 
and say that what is good for virtuoso 
players of world-wide fame is equally 
good for the average performer, even for 
children and other pupils with small and 
weak hands? 


The Need for Precision 


T IS insufficient to say that the thumb 
and little finger may sometimes be used 
on black notes and sometimes not. The 
intelligent pupil will at once ask how he 
is to discriminate between the two cases; 
and no teacher worthy the name will be 


content to leave him in ignorance. Let us 
see then whether we cannot formulate 
some broad general principles which will 
meet the case. 

One of the first things which a little 
careful investigation will reveal is that 
it is just as easy to play black keys with 
the thumb and little finger as to play white 
keys; and it is as easy to play black keys 
with these fingers as to play them with any 
other fingers. Why then prohibit or even 
limit the use of these fingers on black- 
notes? Because they are shorter than the 
other fingers, and, if the hand is held suf- 
ficiently far over the keys to enable them 
to reach the black keys, it is then hard, 
in certain cases, for the second, third and 
fourth fingers to play white notes, espe- 
cially G, A and D. 


Hand Characteristics 


GREAT deal depends on the size and 
shape of the hands: players with 
thin tapering fingers will feel the difficul- 
ties least; those with stout or spatulate 
fingers will feel it most. The writer has 
known of a lady with fingers so broad 
that she could not get them between two 
black notes except by turning her hand 
almost at right-angles to the keyboard! 
She was, however, both gifted and deter- 
mined, and it was wonderful how she 
overcame this very serious handicap. 
But the difficulty is not due solely to 
the narrowness of the space between two 
black notes which are a tone apart: it 
will be felt by players with the thinnest 
fingers when the white notes between 
such back ones have to be approached 
sideways, from a higher or lower note, 
and with a changing position of the hand. 
To give an instance: in playing the scale 
rapidly with the right hand, through sev- 
eral octaves from C# toC# in the scale of D 
major, with the same fingering as would 
be employed in playing C4 major, the diffi- 
culty is not in playing the C# and F# with 
the thumb, or the uppermost Ct with the 
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5th finger, but in playing the intervening 
white notes with the other fingers, espe- 
cially the B with the fourth finger in de- 
scending, 


Ex. 


4 1 5 


The difficulty is by no means insuperable, 
but it will be found that if the second, 
third and fourth fingers do not actually 
sound any black key, they frequently 
scrape against one—sometimes to the ex- 
tent of breaking the nail! 


The Question of Weight 


DD TO this the fact that the further 

the finger is placed on the key, that 
is, the nearer to its pivot, the heavier is the 
weight or force needed to depress it. On 
the writer’s piano a four-ounce weight 
allowed to rest on the extreme outer edge 
of a white key will generally depress it with 
sufficient force to produce a just audible 
sound. On some keys it does not even do 
this, the notes obviously being not quite 
uniform in touch. At the extreme back 
of the key it will hardly produce any de- 
pression at all! 

This is a very important point to bear 
in mind when dealing with pupils with 
weak hands, for instance those of very 
young children the muscles of whose 
hands may easily be over-strained. On 
the black keys, being short, the difference 
in weight between a forward and back- 
ward position is not nearly so great. It 
is the white keys that cause the difficulty. 

The same conditions apply, of course, 
to both hands: a corresponding example 
for the left hand to that suggested for 
the right would be the scale of B flat 
major played from E flat to E flat. 


Ex.2 


** Several octaves: 5th on outmost note only. 


4 1 5 


HOW MUSIC STUDY IS PROGRESSING IN THE ORIENT 
friend in Kobe, Japan, celebrated the Centenary of the death of Beethoven by a Beethoven Recital and has sent us this fine photograph of his class, after the 


event, 
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After the foregoing test has been applied, 
the student should play a succession of 
chords with the thumb and little finger 
on black notes, first with the right hand, 
then with the left: 
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Ex.3 
Right Hand 


This is quite easy! Why? Because the 
white notes are approached from above, 
vertically, not sideways. The hand is 
lifted after each chord, and the finger 
playing a white note descends perpendicu- 
larly upon it, not obliquely, as in scale 
playing. It follows that the player can 
readily judge and reach the exact middle 
of the narrow space between two black 
notes. 

Though this verticle descent reduces 
the difficulty of playing white notes with 
the hand far on the keys, as compared 
with an oblique approach, it does not 
wholly remove it. It will always be easier 
to play white notes near the outer edge 
of the key than far back. An experi- 
ment will make this clear. Play the fol- 
lowing: 


Ex.4 
3 


the right hand as written, the left hand an 
octave lower. Execute it rapidly as a wrist 
staccato passage, first with the finger near 
the outer edge of the key, then with it as 
far on the key as possible. The former 
position will be found much the easier of 
the two. 

Another experiment will be useful at 
this stage. Let the following two pas- 
sages: 


Ex.5 


4 n i 4 1 4 4 


SSS 
6 = i i 


be played with the thumb only, the hand 
to be held as far over the keys in the 
second example as in the first. Two con- 
clusions result: One has been already 
mentioned, but there is no harm in re- 
peating and thereby stressing it: it is as 
easy to play black notes with the thumb as 
it is to play white notes. Secondly, if 


the hand be held far on the keyboard it 
is hardér to: play white notes, especially 
G, A, and D, with the thumb than with 
any other finger! 

Three scale passages will complete our 
One of the following three: 


illustrations. 


is harder than the other two. Which is 
it? (It will be easier to determine ‘if the 
scales are played for several octaves, the 
fifth finger being used, of course, for the 
outermost note only.) 

The last of the three is undoubtedly 
the hardest. The reason is that, whereas 
in the first scale the thumb plays only 
white notes, and in the second only black 
ones, in the third it plays both white and 
black ones alternately. This involves either 
keeping the hand too far on the keyboard 
to be convenient in playing the white 
notes or a constant shifting of its position. 

As previously shown thumb. and little 
finger are used on black-notes with the 
utmost freedom and by the most conserva- 
tive teachers, in chords. And an additional 
reason to that already given is that, when 
a chord is played, each finger plays only 
one note and therefore is not required to 
move from a white to a black key, or 
vice versa. The thumb, it is true, oc- 
casionally plays two keys simultaneously, 
but this only emphasizes our contention, 
because, to enable it to do this, the two 
keys must be either both white or both 
black. When a succession of chords is 
played the whole hand is moved for every 
chord: the hand is the unit. In scale 
passages the finger ts the unit, and a con- 
stant. to and fro movement is awkward 
and should be avoided. 


Working Principles 
E HAVE now accumulated enough 
material out of which to formu- 
late one or two guiding principles. The 
thumb and little finger may be freely em- 
ployed on black notes: 

1. When the hand is strong enough not 

to be strained by the heavier touch of 

a key near its pivot. 

When chords are being played. 

When their (the thumb and little fin- 

ger) playing black keys does not make 

it awkward for the other fingers to 
play white ones. 

4. When they (thumb and little finger) 
do not have to play white keys also 
in the same passage. 

It remains only to add that the matter 
has been dealt with solely from the one 
point of view—that of ease and conven- 
ience. It is not contended that all the fac- 
tors which should govern the choice of 
fingering have been examined, since, in 
some cases, the recommendation here made 
might have to give way to more weighty 
considerations. 


SN 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. HARRIS’ ARTICLE 

1. Which thumb (left or right) was 
first generally used? 

2. What. reservations still exist in the 
use of the first and fifth fingers? 

3. What attitude had Liszt regarding the 
use of these two fingers? 

4. What is the difficulty in playing black 
and white keys in succession? 

5. Give from memory four cases in 
which the thumb and little finger may be 
used on black keys. 


ay usic is becoming a matter of personal interest to many thousands of 
sthool children growing through their school years to knowledge and love 


of it. 
pervasive in this country. 


Community interest in music is one of the assured developments 
So viewed, music, as one good means to general 


contentment and to making leisure return dividends to those whose drudgery 
earns it, cannot be other than a matter of concern to enlightened business.” 


—GEorGE EASTMAN, 


‘tion heretofore unknown. 


Sa Ghree Wonder Workers in Piano Gec 


By W. A. 


N THE CAREFUL and faithful 
practicing of a few comparatively 
simple exercises hangs the salva- 

tion of the student of the pianoforte. To 
plod more or less aimlessly through scores 
of pieces without paying proper attention 
to the mechanical details of one’s technical 
equipment is useless. But to explore and 
chart the unknown and unfamiliar do- 
mains of intensive technic brings fascina- 
Problems and 


difficulties which seemed well-nigh insur- 
mountable become possible of solution; 
and the attention is ever beckoned for- 
ward to further endeavor. 

Of three exercises likely to produce 
these results, the following is presented 
as Wonder Worker 


No. 1:— 


This is for the right hand, of course. 
The left hand plays the exercise in the 
following manner: 
Cugmtiest we: fo Bie ivestqe: f7.9 


Bc ApoE 4 14003 2 
cistweatwent ¢- Bi po teepi ae a. o 
2 

If practiced steadfastly and in the 
proper manner this little study will not 
only promote the technical proficiency of 
the third, fourth and fifth fingers, but will 
also, to some extent, increase the dex- 
terity of the thumb and bring about a 
greater amount of flexibility in the hand. 
Play very slowly and with determination, 
in all the keys, both major and minor. 
Hasten the tempo as greater proficiency 
is gained but always come back to slow 
practice. Do not lay this exercise aside 
until you have attained the maximum 
amount of speed. Naturally this will take 
longer than a week. 

One should also employ the following 
pattern in practicing: 


Were Se Vahe 2] 
RH—Cfigigig 
5 2 Brped 
1343434 


a 

f 

5 

3 
LH—Cegeigigtig 
€ Drebe eee 
13434343 

yy iv peer ayaiie es 


The small letters represent thirty-second 
notes; the capitals, fourths which, of 
course, must be held. 

Here is Wonder Worker No. 2, A for 
the right hand and B for the left: . 


> 
‘SUB 6s 0 Sco ees 9S ee 9 es. ee) ee 
Oe 2a ee ee tee cee) sem et 
1 SAR CSG ESS MAES eS GBS ee 
2 PS EE CA LOSE TRAE oie a, ES ST H 
Tea FST Sie 2a Glee Se Ta 


The fourth finger is not only inclined 
but actually “bound and determined” to 
be recalcitrant. For this reason it must be 
constantly disciplined. But do not at- 
tempt to do so too energetically. Moving 
ahead, step by step, one goes very far. 
Remember Schumann’s sad experience. 


THE FI 


HANSEN 


When playing the foregoing exe 
all the keys, of course) raise thi 
finger as high as possible after it ha 
leased the key. In this way you wil 
materially in developing resiliency ar 
cultivating the very important 
muscles. 

Finally we present Wonder Work 
3, A for the right hand and B fe 
left: 


Wonder Worker No. 3 is desig 
those that have trouble when try 
execute double thirds—that is to si 
practically every student of the pianof 
Transpose to all the keys, both maj 


minor. Maintain a strict legato. 
Here are the fingerings. Do not 
a single one of them. 
R.H—121.313 212 133 
131 323 213 2320 
232 42°45 oa 242 
242 434 324 343mm 
343 5 3554334 esroee 
353 545 4315 4°54 
13 1 °4)2°4 3eieS) eee 
242 5 305, 402.4 sGesee 
141 .5, 2%5) Aa aoe 
L:H.—1 2.1 33" 2Ae2Zeaiaee 
13:1 39293 [25351 aeoeee 
23.2 4:2 42 BoesseeZaee 
242 43-45:3)294e oma 
343 535-434 ie 
3.53 5 405° 493°554 Seam 
131° 424) 3535925 
242 535 424 3558 
141 52.5: 4eG4soe se 
The foregoing exercises must al 
played in double thirds. Be caref al, 
a a as ayaa a aa 
f Ef'g f g fi ef D iigeeeeee 
Le: 5 aD alee 
3 13-4343 43 23 493 ae 
g Agtigfigtig Bg ft gute 
c e i e e e e | em 
3.134 3.4 3 4 SP e2Ra res saee 
5 5-9 3 oa 5 \ Sa 


ever, to make use of all the fingerin 
The three Wonder Workers g 
this article may be profitably practi 
a table away from the keyboard. 
case draw a diagram of one of t 
taves on a sheet of paper, being 
have the dimensions correspond ¢ 
to the dimensions on the keyboard. 
attach this paper to a table, pre 
of the same height as the Keybo 
your instrument. Use, if poss 
bench or chair on which you ! 
sit when playing. Thus the 
under which you practice when | 
playing the piano will be closely < 
imated. (This is a very impo 
when silent technical work is. 
Naturally you will not derive n 
much profit from performing th 
cises in this way, because, for 
you will not be able to play 
the keys. But it occasionally ha 
silent practicing is the only kind i [ 
one may indulge. 


COI 


TD EVERY fond parent its child is 
a prodigy, and frequently the old 
{farm is mortgaged to send Johnny 
Sfope when he cannot play a C scale 
um). More rarely we find a real musical 
iiforced to forego his joyful progress 
pic and to take up as a lifework an 
Bfenial craft or profession. If par- 
})uld judge more fairly the musical 
fof their children, both of these 
5} of misfits would be largely avoided. 
Vbst Dictionary defines a prodigy 
Imething out of the usual course of 
i) and so extraordinary as to excite 
Wr or astonishment.” According to 
jjefinition, the greatest artists, what- 
faight be their age, could be classified 
Pidigies; but, as it is much more out 
2 ordinary course of nature for a 
jan to be wonderful at an early age, 
forld has come to consider “child- 
key” and “prodigy” as synonymous. 


A Fickle Giver 


PURE often plays strange pranks 
in parcelling out abilities to her chil- 
«| We sometimes find cases in which a 
| with no especial quickness in most 
elions, shows a most unusual ability in 
one sphere of thought. 
* example, we have mathematical 
aises who can mentally add, multiply 
ddivide whole pages of figures at a 
u/é and who can instantly extract the 
b\root of a number. It will perhaps 
“jan experienced accountant a day to 
rly these computations which are so 
ijly arrived at by the “mathematical 
viel.” When asked what process they 
elo arrive at the results, these human 
d/g machines say that they do not know, 
ajas they take a good look at the page 
kures, the answer is discovered uncon- 
sly, or, shall we say, subconsciously. 
‘| also in literature we have had prodi- 
f memory, who could on demand re- 
‘(verbatim anything that they had in the 
slread, being able to tell the page and 
of each quotation. 
netimes, indeed, this marvelous mem- 
elongs to a mind which in all other 
In music, 


eS | 


e for music that he was able, though 
ad never had a music lesson, to play 
1 memory any musical composition that 
jad heard. 
it not be assumed, however, that un- 
iI ability in one direction usually im- 
a mind below par in other respects. In 
\rare instances when such is the case, 
lidedness i is more often than not caused 
ack of opportunity for broad general 
lopment. 
tunately a much larger number of 
ligies are so well balanced in their un- 
i abilities and training that they could 
k€ a great success in any work which 
might attempt. Einstein, with all his 
nematical genius, loves to play the 
im and plays it very well, indeed. Josef 
nann, besides being a musical marvel, 
ds itich of his spare time in perfect- 
ee roving his important mechanical 


An Interview with the Eminent Violin Virtuoso 


ErFrREM ZIMBALIST 


Secured Expressly for Ghe Etude by 
Orro Meyer 


Stealing a March on Time 


VERY parent is anxious to find tests 

by which it is possible to determine 
whether the child is really a prodigy. I 
am sorry that I cannot tell you definitely 
of any tests by which the musical ability of 
a young child can be judged. There have 
been very ingenious methods devised, by 
which the candidate is in turn tested for 
a natural aptitude in rhythm, tactile sense, 
sense of relative and of absolute pitch; 
but these tests are useful only in judging 
the abilities of older pupils. 

As every child should have a musical 
education, whether or not he is destined for 
a musical career, it is wise to have him 
take frequent lessons with the best teacher 
available. Then, after perhaps a year, if, 
in the opinion of the teacher, the young 
musician shows unusual aptitude for music, 
a pilgrimage might be made to some 
teacher of national renown to see whether 
or not, in his judgment, the pupil should be 
trained for a professional career. 

Of course it is not to be expected that a 
great teacher will always be able to find 
time to hear the young hopeful. In any 
case, however, when he has reason to be- 
lieve that there is unusual talent, he will 


generally arrange for some competent as- 
sistant to hear the pupil, if he is himself 
unable to do so. 

As to the age at which this training 
should start, I can only say that it can- 
not begin too soon. One need simply con- 
sider the general mental and physical de- 
velopment of the child, for it is obvious 
that the child who at an early age can 
talk and walk will be able also to express 
itself both mentally and physically in a 
musical way. Of course, the younger the 
pupil, the more must the musical work 
be made into interesting games and the 
teacher be contented to assign’*no more 
than the child can thoroughly assimilate. 
I should think that five or six years of 
age would generally be the best time at 
which to start the young child on its musi- 
cal studies, although in exceptional cases, 
such as that of Mozart, this training has 
been begun as early as three years of age. 


The Early Signs of Gane 


F EITHER the child’s mother or 


father is a musician, the first steps 
had best be taken under parental guid- 
if such is not the case, it 
forgotten 


ance. But, 


should not be that certain 


EFREM ZIMBALIST AND OSKAR SHUMSKY 
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Graining the Prodigy 


teachers make a life work of teaching 
children and are therefore better able to 
judge what material the very young pupil 
will like and be benefited by studying. In 
no case should progress be forced, for, 
within a short time, those who are unusual- 
ly gifted for music will, by their uncanny 
intuitive grasp of the work, show that 
they are able and anxious to progress 
much more rapidly. 

When after consulting competent au- 
thorities it is decided to seek a musical 
career for the child, it will be found best 
to make special provisions not only for 
musical studies but also for general edu- 
cation. The average school boy or girl 
fritters away so much time in going and 
coming and in various social activities 
that it would be impossible fo add the 
time necessary for a thorough musical 
education without putting too severe a 
strain on the child’s strength. Do you 
know of any college graduate who, on 
leaving his Alma Mater, can speak three 
or more languages fluently and has a 
knowledge of the people and culture of 
a dozen different countries? It would be 
hard to find any fine musician who, by 
the necessities of his travels anc musical 
studies, does not measure up to these re- 
quirements. 

It is therefore easy to be seen that, be- 
sides being necessary, special courses of 
studies are justified in the training of the 
gifted musician. Some of our best musi- 
cal schools, taking these facts for granted, 
supply whatever other knowledge is 
necessary to produce a broad background 
of culture. This is arranged for by hay- 
ing special tutors. 


The Sure First Step 


Ro THE early musical training of the 
pupil it is very important that what 
is done shall be done thoroughly. It is 
not so important that he progress with 
great speed as it is that he go ahead care- 
fully step by step. When an unusually 
gifted child comes to study with me the 
preparatory work has already been done, 
and, if that has been done solidly and 
well, progress may from that point on be 
very rapid. It is not so important “how 
far” the pupil has progressed as “how 
well.” It is of more consequence for the 
child to have a flawless technic, as far 
as it has gone, than for him to have a 
fluent but careless style. 

Given this solid technical foundation, 
progress should not be interrupted—except 
by such vacations as are necessary for the 
health and happiness of the child—until 
the necessary studies have been finished 
and the young artist is ready for the con- 
cert stage. In those cases where financial 
need makes it necessary for the young 
musician to make a premature debut, it 
is to be hoped that, when the necessary 
financial success has arrived, the parents 
will as soon as possible continue the studies 
necessary to make a thorough finished 
artist. No teacher can make a musical 
prodigy out of the pupil who has only 
average talent, but, on the other hand, it 
is a tragedy for a great genius to be handi- 
capped by lack of sufficient good training. 
It is true that geniuses are born, not made, 
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but, having been born, the genius should 
be given the advantage of proper training. 


Prodigies Then and Now 


M OZART 
known 


was perhaps our first well- 


prodigy y, but, as we glance 
down the years since the Mozart family 
went from court to court to demonstrate 


the unusual ability of little Wolfgang at 
the age of five, we see a long list of pre- 
cocious geniuses. In my own time, Josef 
Hofmann, Heifetz, Elman, Hubermann, 
von Vecsey, Menuhin, Korngold and many 
others have, after startling the musical 
world with their uncanny ability at an 
early age, developed one after the other 
into the best kind of mature musicians. 

The musical prodigy is of no special 
race or creed, as will be seen by looking 
over the preceding list, and our own United 
today producing its share of 
young virtuosi. Neither is inherited abil- 
ity as many believe. The musi- 
cal prodigy is as apt to be the son of a 
soap as of a musician, and the 
only reason that I could imagine for there 
being more in the families of musicians is 
that they would naturally be on the watch 
for such ability and develop it by early, 

careful teaching. 

Given good judgment on the part of 
parents and teachers, there is no reason why 
the musical prodigy should not have a per- 
fectly healthy and normal life. In dealing 
with the high strung temperaments of the 
unusually gifted, it is necessary for parents 
and teachers, while giving true recognition 


States is 


necessary, 


maker 


for good work done, to avoid too much 
praise. 
A Particular Case 
N MY classes at present I have many 
pupils fu are greatly gifted. Most 
of them started their studies at a very 
early age and, having been well taught, 


come to me with an excellent technic, con- 
sidering their One of my pupils, 
Oscar Shumsky, has just been engaged for 
a long tour in South Africa and the Ori- 
ental countries. Oscar started his violin 
studies at the age of five. Before coming 
to me, he studied under Leopold Auer with 
juite a favorite. The lad has 
been fortunate in making many fine musi- 
cal friends, among others Ernest Schelling 
and Carl P. Dennis, the latter being kind 
enough to buy fine Camilles 
Camille violin. 


Oscar’s violinistic 


ears. 


whom he was « 


him a very 


ability is so uncanny 
that it would be difficult for me to name a 
3esides this, 
he has a most endearing personality, and, 
say what we will, personality on the stage 
I am hoping that 
after his present series of tours Oscar may 


more excellent violin player. 


counts a very great deal. 


devote further time to the study of compo- 


sition, for which he also has very fine 
ability. 

In conclusion let us consider a most im- 
ortant question concerning child prodigies. 
Do they 
better musicians than those musicians who 
develop at a later age? I think that they 
generally do. In the first place, those phys- 
ical and mental actions which are learned 


at a 


when grown to maturity become 


become subconscious 
and therefore perfect and sure. To realize 
this, the child who learns to swim 
at an early age compared with the adult 
who learns much later Most of 
fact that a child who 
has learned to swim will never forget it, 
even though there are no opportunities for 
practice during a long period of years. In 
the second place, these child wonders be- 
familiar with the stage at an age 
stage fright has no existence for 
them. They enjoy their public work and 
never have to go through the agonies, 
which some older artists must face, of 


very early age 


consider 


to swim. 
us are aware of the 


come 
when 


making a public debut. It is even true that 
some mature artists after spending many 
years in study find they are so handicapped 
in concert playing by stage fright that they 
leave the stage forever and seek refuge 
in teaching or in some entirely different 
career. Thirdly, the child who starts its 
studies at a very early age has naturally 
more time in which to perfect its musical 
ability and, everything else being equal, 
will at maturity be better trained. 


A Responsive Public 


HOSE ARTISTS who make their 

debuts. as child wonders have an 
easier time in gaining a foothold with the 
musical public. Besides enjoying good mu- 
sic, the audience will have a very human 
interest in the’ unusual precocity of the 
young artists. Managers who are, over- 
supplied with excellent musical attractions 
may yet be tempted to book a fine musical 
talent if decked out in knickerbockers or 
short skirts, and, once the young artist is 
started on a career, there will be a great 
advantage in the many friendships in and 
out of the profession that will be formed in 
these earlier years. 

Despite the fulminations of many critics, 
let us rejoice that there are prodigies, for 
they not only add interest but simulate the 
appetite of the young student to higher 
achievements in musical life. 


Tylusic of the PConths 


| 
By ALETHA M. BONNER | 
; 


OF Ca OV aes: 


Historic Foreword: The name of the 
eighth month of the old Roman year 
(which began in March) was derived from 
the Latin numeral Octo, meaning eight. 
In the Julian Calendar, instituted by Julius 
Cesar in B. C., 46, October retained its 
former name, but became the tenth month 
and had thirty-one days assigned to it. 

Much general attention has been given 
the thirty-first day of this month, which, 
in the ancient Celtic Calendar, was the last 
day of the year. Its night was the time 
for all the witches, hobgoblins and other 
sprites of human imaginings to break 
spirit-bonds and to hold high rule and 
revelry. 

On the introduction of Christianity this 
date was taken over as the Eve of All- 
hallow or All Saints’ Day, but it con- 
tinued to be a festival occasion of merry- 
making. Many of the Hallowe’en pranks 
of modern times are evolved from super- 
stitions of antique dating. 

But October, even aside from Hallowe'en, 
has ever been a time of good cheer, and 
many pleasing pictures of jovial type have 
been presented, anent the season, in song 
and story. While by the Slavs it was called 
the “yellow month,” because of the fading 
of Nature’s foliage, yet it was also en- 


WILL ANCESTRY COUNT? 


This young boy, who has just made in Germany his début as a pianist, is Gott- 
fried Wieland Wagner, son of Sieafried Wagner, grandson of Richard Wagner, and 


great grandson of Frang Lisst, 


What a musical lineage! 


titled “Wine Month,” 


from certain liba 


of drink-offerings made on the ele 


day in honor of Meditrina. 


Referrin 


this oblation Spenser, in sixteenth-Ceq 


English, 


wrote: 


Then came October, full of merry gh 
For yet his noule was totty of the 


(His head was unsteady from they’ 


juice. ) : : 


co | 


11. 


A BOTTLE of paste, pictures and a Sch 
book are always fascinating to child 
Ey $ 
scrap-book, and, for each lesson 
grade of over ninety, should be g 
musical picture to paste in it. 
tures may be secured in large numbers 
very small cost. 
all have pictures of composers, artist 
struments and musical places, and 
publisher issues a set of portraits of ¢ 
posers which are admirably adapted 
this purpose. 
facts they know about the musicians | 
pictures they get. 


. Piano 


. Operatic Cantata: 


| 
PROGRAM FOR OCTOBER ~ 


. Piano. 4 Hands: 


a—Joliy Company (1).. Se 
b—Masqueraders (2) . ae Va 
e—Visit of the Hobgoblins are ; 


d—Maskers’ Revels (3). Ludwia 
e—Dance of the Spirits, from 
“Orpheus”? «(4)o% 5 een 
Arranged by Eduard Schuetr © 
f—March Grotesque (5).Christian Ps 


. Piano, 6 Hands: 


a—Dance of the Imps Oe 
b—March of the Gugiiea’ (3). ie 


. Reading: 


“Little Orphant Annie,” 
James Whitcomb 


Encore: “I Know a Cave’’. Mathilde B 


. Piano (Ast and 2nd Grades) : 


a—Brownies’ Banquet...... L. 
b—Grandmother wees a Shudderii 
Tale ! \.\.tergele cleaateeneienne Theodor | 
e—Ghost Story.. tis eee 
d—Bogey Man........ David Dick & 


(3rd and 4th Grades) : 
a—Hallowe’en ..us..c0006 


b—Hallowe’en Pranks.. ae , 
- Marie Cro 
-H. En 


e—Witching Time O’Night. 
d—Revel of the Goblins.. I 
e—To a Ghost Flower. Thurlow Lieura 


. Piano (5th, 6th, 7th Gradatts 
a—March of the Dwarfs...Edward @ 
b—Elfin Dance........... H. 

C y Impsie. cen Matilee Loeb-E 
horus and Dance of the Blves 
Theo. ; 
e—Witches’ Dance...@dward MacD 
f—Dance of the Gnomes (9th), ; 
Fra 

. Violin and Piano: - 
a—A Frolic (2) ...... Arthur Hartmi 
b—Hallowe’en Sports (3)..M. Greenw 


c—Dance of the Elves (4), 
Frederick MacMur 
d—Dance of the Goblins (2 vio it 


ry 


. Choruses: 


a—The Will o’ the Wisp (Two- a 
Women). . 'z\cfe see eceanale Ira B } 
b—Ride of the Elves (Women), 


Felix Mende 
c—The Goblins (Men) 


. Two Mandolins and Guitar (or Ban 
10. 


The Witches’ Patrol. Edmund Wad 
Children’s Songs: 

a—October (Opal)...George L. Sp 
b—Brownies’ Drill ...... Edouard 
e—Funny Little Gnome. W. H. Neid@ 
d—The Ghost! .... N. Louise 


eens 


Adult Voices: a 
a—Will-o’-the-Wisp....Charles G, | 
b—I Met an Blfman..... C. Cae 
e—The Spooky Night (nee 


J. B. Can 


d—A Song in October.... 


“The Fairies’ Revelry” ....R. Kie 
Three-Part Treble Voices—Junior 
(Time, Twenty Minutes) 


' 


By HELEN OLIPHANT BATES ~ 


Picture Awards for 
-  Scrap-books 


ery young pupil should keep a 


These: 


The musical magaé@ 


The children then ad@ 


1s 


BE ETUDE 


UCH MUSIC work consists of 
drudgery because the eye is trained 
at the expense of the ear. “Hear- 
believing” should be the piano stu- 

‘s slogan. Music is an aural art, and 

form of study or practice which over- 

s the education of the listening facul- 

efeats itself. Let us not, of course, be 

yare of the importance of eye-training, 
larly in the earlier stages of study. 
nless eye-training is sustained by in- 

’e ear-training the product will never 

a musical flavor. 

e our system of notation is highly 

Bloped, mere literal-minded adherence 

Pitch and duration can result only in 

éd sound-production. (After all, the 

my detail which is absolute is that of 

h.) As for duration, one may not 

e even to play with metrical precision, 
s, strictly in time, since agogic indica- 
are intended materially to alter time. 

ess we carry out agogic indications we 

have no real interpretation. The al- 
of indicated time values through 


rations and retards, as in the following 
mple (Arthur Whiting, pedal study) : 


; obvious that the note lengths, par- 
ly of the two last measures of the 
ding example, are made decidedly 
by virtue of the molto rallentando. 
e this point permits of no difference 
inion, the gist of my contention is 
d not only with the quantity of 
but also with the quality. Even 
| the passage be ably rendered from 
standpoint of a slackening of move- 
only careful listening will determine 
her or not this is done in an artistic 
This may be termed the “critical 
,’ and if this critical moment is 
essfully met, through attentive 
, there is little or no hope of the 
it ever passing from the intermediate 
vanced grade of piano playing. 
one of the most practical de- 
inducing and developing concen- 
in musical thinking and feeling, 
sition is nevertheless one of the 
neglected phases of piano study. 
for example, the first Prelude of 
Jell-Tempered Clavichord” by Bach, 
. Here we have a succession of 
less conventional triads and sey- 
rds arranged in an attractive pat- 
arpeggiation. When the student 
self to the task of transposing 
= piece into all major keys, 
elled to anticipate, to combine 
Not only are his “musical 
uired for this exercise, but, what 
important, his “musical ears” 
into play. It is not only neces- 
uce correct pitches in transpo- 
also to play the pieces so trans- 
musical manner. The subject 
this Prelude should he played, 
‘succession of solid chords: 


Oc 


By SIDNEY SILBER 


The integral tones should then be played, 
in the pattern of the original setting. 

Transposing any composition one half 
step up or down is, perhaps, the best way 
to begin this course in listening. The for- 
mulas are simple enough. In order to 
transpose one half step up, simply read 
the indicated pitches and .observe the fol- 
lowing: (1) all naturals become sharps; 
(2) all flats become naturals; (3) all 
sharps become double sharps. While, in 
transposing one half step down: (1) all 
naturals become flats; (2) all sharps be- 
come naturals; (3) all flats become double 
flats. 

Having once mastered these two forms 
of simple transposition, we find there is 
indeed energetic coOperation between eye 
and ear required to progress to more diffi- 
cult versions. When transposing, say a 
fifth up or a seventh down, the ear bears 
a greater burden of responsibility than the 
eye, in ascertaining whether or not the 
sounds produced are correct. If the stu- 
dent will devote one quarter of an hour 
daily to such transposition tasks, covering 
a period of a month, he will gain in con- 
centration. No more will he quake, if a 
singer asks him to transpose a simple 
song accompaniment! (Eliminating the 
“quakes,” by the way, is another way for 
the entrance of joy into one’s work.) 


Sight Reading—Another “Quake” 


SK MOST students, even of advanced 

grade, to read at sight compositions 
of grades lower than they have been ac- 
customed to play—and the “quake” re- 
asserts itself! The ability to read well at 
sight is by no means inherent. We in- 
variably find that efficient sight readers 
have fostered their ability through con- 
sistent and conscientious practice. Reading 
daily at sight will soon give that poise 
which enables one to “make something” 
of an unknown composition on first peru- 
sal. A collection of compositions of med- 
erate difficulty should be procured for the 
purpose of devoting daily some time to 
this very neglected phase of their study: 
“Light Piano Pieces the Whole World 
Plays,” “Recital Pieces the Whole World 
Plays,” “Piano Pieces: the Whole World 
Plays,’ “Songs Without Words, Mendels- 
sohn.” 

Another practical suggestion is to play 
duets at sight. It is a good plan to have 
friends of the student’s grade of advance- 
ment to meet regularly for this purpose. 
The Theodore Presser Company has a very 
excellent and inexpensive collection of 
available duets of average difficulty on sale, 
entitled, “Piano Duets the Whole World 
Plays.” 


Making Scale Practice Joyous 


NOTHER neglected phase of piano 
study has to do with playing all 
major and minor scales in a musical man- 
ner. It is not enough to be able to play 
scales correctly as to intervals and finger- 


ing. After this basic work has been mas- 
tered the real joy of scale playing consists 
in working on the problem of speed and 
dynamic control. Too much scale playing, 
while clear and smooth, is nevertheless 
devoid of charm—and this mainly because 
there is no decided dynamic life. Here, 
again, we find a large field for ear train- 
ing through listening. The scale patterns 
in use among all competent teachers may 
be employed to attain this end. The fol- 
lowing pattern will be found especially 
helpful: 


When this C major form has been well 
learned, then it should be studied in the 
C minor scale in its harmonic form, and 


then in its melodic form. This outline 
should be applied to the scales of all the 
keys in regular order. Those not familiar 
with all the scales in their various major 
and minor forms should have such a book 
as Mastering the Scales and Arpeggios. 

Taking the foregoing scale pattern, prof- 
‘table practice along dynamic lines may be 
pursued in sections of two octaves, as 
indicated above, according to the following 
formule: 
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Neglected Phases of Piano Study 


These chords may be taken as arpeggios 
played in parallel motion over a range of 
four octaves and with various dynamic 
patterns. Or, like the scale pattern, they 
may be taken partly in parallel motion 
and partly in contrary motion. 

Much good piano playing is nevertheless 
deficient in the quality of expressiveness. 
By “good piano playing,” is meant work 
which has been conscientiously pursued 
along the lines of clearness, literal correct- 
ness and smoothness. But, in spite of these 
commendable and necessary elements, the 
playing does not satisfy; for there is little 
style or variety. Music is never really ex- 
pressive if it hovers on the same dynamic 
or rythmic plane for any considerable 
length of time. It is the fact of sameness 
which gives the impression of monotony. 
Therefore, in working for the utmost dy- 
namic and rhythmic variety, the student 
will find another fertile source of joy in 
this, the most neglected phase of piano 
study. 

We assume that the student has suc- 
ceeded in playing ccrrectly as to pitch and 
duration; his real joy should now come in 
adding the interest which can arise only 
from rhythmic and dynamic variety. He 
should see to it that his loudest playing is 
as far as possible removed from his softest, 
and try, through attentive listening, to make 
his rhythmic and dynamic scale as finely 
graduated as possible. This need for di- 
versifying fluctuations throughout a musi- 
cal composition can be clearly understood 
and appreciated when considering various 
kinds of lines, which may be called the 
straight line, the curved line, the angular 
line and the composite line. 

The flow of sound as to movement and 
intensity during the rendering of an entire 
musical composition may be likened to any 
one of the above enumerated lines. It is 
clear that the first line represents the very 
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What has been said of scale practice may 
be applied likewise to the playing of broken 
chords. The following pattern, played in 


all keys, will be found helpful: 
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lowest type of playing, while the last rep- 
resents the highest. 


Lines of Expression 


AKEN AS a graphic representation 

of interpretation the straight line 
implies total lack of emotional activity. 
Nothing of musical interest is happening. 
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The curved line may be taken to rep- 
resent lyric expression in music—the 
presentation through sensuous beauty of 
moods of tranquility. A very important 
line, by the way! When compositions are 
predominatingly lyric as many of the shorter 
Songs Without Words, by Mendelssohn, a 
graphic representation of their tonal flow 
may be that of gentle curves. 

The angular line may be taken to rep- 
resent dramatic intensity in expression— 
the projection of surprises, suspenses and 
intense emotional climaxes. They occur 
in every pretentious composition. The 
projection of “angels” then makes for 
contrast and variety. 

The composite line is a combination of 
the curve with the angle and represents 
what should be the ultimate aim and goal 
of every earnest student of interpretation 
—moments of lyric beauty offset by mo- 
ments of dramatic intensity artistically in- 
terrelated and correlated. 

In order that the student may so arrange 
his work as to include all of these neglected 
phases he should bear in mind two warn- 
ings. First, “Don’t try to do everything 


at once.” Having mastered one phase of 
his study, he should add another and then 
another, The great work of the world is 
invariably cumulative. The second warn- 
ing to be taken to heart is, “Don’t ritualize 
your study to such a degree that it be- 
comes drudgery, and by all means put that 
purposeful zest into it which makes of 
the work a strenuous but none the less 
delightful play.” With these two “look 
and listen signs” obeyed the student may 
confidently look to the final command— 
Go ahead! 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON 
MR. SILBER’S ARTICLE 

1. Of the elements of pitch and duration, 
which requires interpretative ability in the 
performer? 

2. What is the “critical moment” in the 
playing of a passage? 

3. Of what service is transposition in 
piano practice? 

4. What are the advantages of possessing 
“dynamic control” ? 

5. Play the scale of C with three differ- 
ent lines of expression. 


Playing Postman 


By GEORGE 


SomE young children who begin the 
study of the pianoforte find it difficult to 
remember the exact keys that the notes 
represent. When asked to strike, say, G, 
second line, treble clef, they strike the G 
an octave higher or lower. A good plan 
to remedy this condition, since children 
will work very hard if work is disguised 
as play, is as follows. 

A sheet of thin cardboard is procured 
and cut into small pieces about two inches 
by seven-eighths of an inch. On each piece 
a staff and note is drawn, thus: 


Or similar cards may be purchased from 


BROWNSON 


one’s music dealer. These are given to 
the pupil who is told he is going to play 
at being the postman. Each card is to be 
a letter. The note and clef sign on each 
card are the address to which it is to be 
delivered (by “delivery” is: meant the act 
of placing the card on its corresponding 
key). The child is told that there is a 
Mr. A, Mr. B and a Mr. C in each block 
(octave) and that he must be careful not 
to send the letters to the wrong address. 

A keyboard chart should be kept at 
hand, but it may be referred to only when 
the pupil is at an absolute loss as to the 
correct location of a note. 

The pupil will be interested and will 
strive hard to remember the key. Under 
ordinary circumstances, putting a card on 
the wrong key would be a trivial thing, 
but when it is thought of as a letter which 
has gone astray it becomes a glaring mis- 
take. 


©Ghe Bill-Board Pan 


By Grapys M. STEIN 


A USEFUL game for music parties is one 
called the Bill-Board Man. It is specially 
helpful in getting the pupils acquainted 
with each other. Any number of persons 
may take part, and they may be any age 
from six years upwards. 

To play the game the teacher or hostess 
should draw music signs such as notes, 
rests, holds and braces on large sheets 
of writing paper (typewriter paper is just 
the right size). The signs should be large 
enough to be read easily from a distance. 


ok 


Pin one of these papers on the back of 
each player and do not let the others see 


what the sign is. Then give slips of paper 
and pencils to the players and tell them to 
see how many signs they can see on the 
backs of the others without exposing their 
own signs. 

When they catch a glimpse of a sign 
they write it down and, opposite it, the 
name of the player bearing it. The rules 
are that they cannot touch any player and 
that all players must keep moving around 
the room. No talking is allowed during 
the game. Set some time limit and re- 
ward the player with the longest list of 
signs. 

Music expression terms, names of com- 
posers, names of well known composi- 
tions and names of operas may be used 
in place of the music signs, making the 
game both educational and entertaining. 


“Other arts give us defined pleasure, but music is the only art that 


restores us to ourselves.”—HUNEKER. 
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ECORDED music in the home has 

added another library which grows 

more comprehensive and complete 
year by year. Unlike books, however, it 
has not gone in for complete editions of a 
composer’s works to date. It is logical to 
expect some enterprising recording com- 
pany, before long, to offer us complete 
editions of various composers. Inevitably, 
when this happens, one of the first com- 
plete representations will be of Chopin, 
because for one thing Chopin’s music 
speaks a language which the multitudes 
are capable of understanding. 

Chopin’s music is curiously personal. It 
becomes an experience. Critical disap- 
probations of its various qualities rarely 
affects the reactions of the interpreter or 
the student who plays it. There is a necro- 
mantic mirage hovering over this music 
which seemingly the interpreter alone ex- 
periences. Chopin’s critics point out be- 
cause he wrote in the smaller forms and 
confined himself to the limitations of the 
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piano that his was a poverty of invention, 


This is not true, for, as Hadow has pointed 
out, “His work was not, as is sometimes 
said of Gray’s, the laborious tillage of a 
light soil; rather it was like that Japanese 
gardening, which intensifies the beauty of 
a single blossom by cutting off all the rest. 
The true reason, indeed, is to be found in 
a point of character, ‘/] avait Ilesprit 
écorché vif’, said the comrade who knew 
him best, and in these words may be found 
the whole explanation of his life and his 
artistic career.” 


Chopin Out-of-Doors 

WO INTERESTING and important 

aspects of Chopin are presented to 
us in his Mazurkas and his Ballades. In 
the former, we have his elaboration and 
development of a Polish national dance, 
displaying his incredible and unrivalled 
intimacy of the piano. “Like hardy, simple, 
wild flowers they are mostly of the open 
air,” says Huneker, “the only out-of-doors 
music Chopin ever made.” In the latter 
his poetical originality leaps to life in an 
unforgettable manner, presenting a su- 
premacy of form and line which the much 
over-used word “beauty” describes, seem- 
ing at the same time wholly inadequate in 
its descriptive power. “Not loosely jointed, 
but compact structures with genius and of 
a definite unity in form and expression are 
the Ballades,” says Huneker. 

Through Columbia’s album, No. 159, we 
acquire twelve of Chopin’s Mazurkas. The 
selection is well chosen. Ignaz Friedman, the 
Polish pianist and composer, through his 
interpretation, offers us these “wild flowers.” 
His playing is agreeable and effective in part 
without being outstanding or in any way 
unusual. Friedman is too careless to find 
the subtlety of line beneath the bare ex- 
terior of the music. He is not the imag- 
inative artist but rather the conventional 
one who does more or less what the music 
bids him do and lets it go at that. He 
may assist in the study of these dances 
but he will not teach us to reveal the 
fullness of their inner secrets; this we 
shall have to do ourselves or turn to an- 
other artist. 


The Fragrance with the Flower 


HROUGH Victor album M 94 we 
acquire the four Ballades played by 
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Alfred Cortot. Here we have the 
pretative genius of an excellent 
setting forth the beautiful poetic & 
of these four compositions in a n 
that affords unforgettable pleasure. — 
is a fine balance, a distinctive min 
an artistic neatness in evidence in C 
treatment of these compositions. 
cism is essential at all, it will be re 
for the deficiencies in the piano ree 
yet, these being few, the pleasur 
ing these recordings will increase 
than diminish. P 
We are told that Beethoven’s — 
Symphony” is of particular interes 
much as in it he expressed his o 
dividuality in the most forcible m 
It is, beyond any doubt, the most 
of all his celebrated nine. Of prin 
portance in approaching this work s 
be stressed, we believe, the point tha 
in no way founded upon a program. 
true that Beethoven mentioned to a 
in connection with the opening of the 
movement, “Thus Fate knocks at the d 
Yet at the same time he never inti 
that the symphony dealt with Fate ir 
nection with humanity. As abs 
music, the “Fifth” is a superb patter 
an immortal genius. It is an experi 
a beginning and an end in the work 
music. 


The “Fifth” 
O DATE, there has been no first- 
recording of this symphony, Vic 
early electrical set could hardly be ca 
more than fair, and Columbia’s set is: 
during the Centennial could hardly 
called complimentary to its director, F 
Weingartner. Brunswick realizing 
need of a worthy reading and also a g 
recording wisely decided to make Rich 
Strauss’ interpretation available. (See 
album set No. 25.) Strauss, who is jt 
famed for his readings of Mozart 
Beethoven, made this recording for P 
dor in Berlin about two years ago. — 
recommended it to all who seek a good 
of this universally beloved compositi 
for Strauss succeeds in giving us an: 
during performance, and the recordin: 
unusually good. 
Perhaps no recorded version of © 
symphony will ever be the perfect o 
for a work which occupies such an ¢ 
standing place on the repertoire of 
symphony orchestra must by necessi 
conceived differently by many listen 
Hence it is wise not to look for the 
possible in approaching a worth-while 
production of the “Fifth.” 
Tchaikovsky’s tone-poem or fanta 
founded on the tale of “Francesca 
Rimini” was his third work to be ba 
on a literary subject. It is, according 
one annotator, “one of those fateful | 
poignant subjects, so perfectly adaptec 
Tchaikovsky’s temperament that he 
made of it the most poetical and beaut 
of all his program music.” It is foune 
on the fifth canto of Dante’s “Infern 
The opening section is said to evoke 
sinister scene which greeted Dante ¢ 
Virgil as they entered the region of — 
second circle, the stormy winds, the w: 
ing of the damned. Ghostly figures wan 
here and there, pale and tormented. A | 
in the storm brings the approach of |: 


(Continued on page 748) 
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Wf 7HILE, SINCE the beginning of 
time, pens have been busy compos- 
ing music in honor of Kings, for 
jonations, royal birthdays, christenings, 
‘ddings, victories and requiems for the 
iparted, very little has been written as 
what royal personages have in their own 
s cultivated and accomplished in the 
im of music for and of themselves. It 
nly by knowing their relation to the 
ie art that we may get a little inside 
mpse of their real souls. When we are 
e to accomplish this, many of the in- 
sistencies in the lives and conduct of 
marchs may be better understood. 

In an effort to do this we must go back 
story to the beginning of things musi- 
If, as Shakespeare says, “There’s 
divinity doth hedge a King,” may it 
be conversely true that “There’s such 
ship doth hedge divinity.” If so, 
re may begin with mythology, when 
smote ‘is bloomin’ lyre,” and learn 
him of divinities who were musi- 


lo among his other many engaging 
a was the god of song and music. 
played the lyre at the banquet of the 
ds when he improvised and composed 
{ august assemblage. : 
sad to learn, however, that he had 
godlike quality of professional jeal- 
he caused Marsyas to be flayed 
ause he boasted of his superior 
aying, and he had the ears of Mi- 
w long like asses’ ears because he 
to declare in favor of Pan who 
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Musicians 


By Hon. Top BucHaANAN GALLOWAY | 


contended that the flute was a better in- 
strument than Apollo’s favorite lyre. 

Euterpe, for whom countless musical 
societies have been named, was the muse of 
pastoral music whom history has always 
represented to us pictorially as flower- 
crowned and holding a flute or surrounded 
by musical instruments. She has been 
credited with being the inventor of the 
double flute and has always been consid- 
ered as the patroness of the flute itself. 
Her compositions undoubtedly favored the 
simple rustic and pastoral kind—the music 
of primitive people like Bacchus rather 
than of the more finished or “advanced” 
art of Apollo. Perhaps in this day we 
would say that Euterpe was a follower 
of the harmonic school, while Apollo was 
inclined more to the modernistic. 


Who Moved Stones 


OR MUST we overlook Amphion, 

the son of Zeus, who built the walls of 

Thebes by charming the stones into place 

with the music of his lyre. Surely. such 

a feat ought to hearten any orchestral con- 
ductor with an obdurate audience. 

If we should be of little faith as regards 
the stories of mythology, we can with the 
assurance of veritable history turn to King 
David, “the sweet singer of Israel,” who, 
from the far-off days when Saul sent for 
“the cunning player on the harp” to soothe 
his melancholy and ease his restless spirit, 
to the end of his reign as King, was not 
only a musician but a composer and accom- 


plished librettest as well. In his glorious 
psalms he not only furnished the text 
for the ecclesiastical chorus but in his re- 
peated Sclalis gave directions to the instru- 
mentalists of the temple as to the interpre- 
tation to be given the various motifs 
suggested in the words of the service. 

It is quite a shift in time and certainly 
a wrench in feelings to jump from one 
thousand years B. C. to fifty A. D., from 
David, King of Israel, to Nero, Emperor 
of Rome, or, as one said, “From prototype 
to antichrist.” 

As far as definite knowledge is con- 
cerned, Nero is the next crowned head who 
comes forth from the pages of history as 
one who was not ony a patron of music 
but also himself a practiced musician. 

Our conception of that monarch, derived 
from the stories told by the early Chris- 
tians, is that of a blood-thirsty tyrant. But 
we must bear in mind that that period in 
the history of Rome was the open season 
for persecutions, and allowance must be 
made for exaggeration and for coloring by 
personal feelings and prejudices. 


Nero in a New Light 


Sn a the ages has come down 
the picture of Nero fiddling while 
Rome burned. Whatever he may have 
done at that tragic moment he certainly 
did not “fiddle.” In a recently published 
life of the Emperor, the author, who seems 
determined to make his hero a little white- 
haired boy, has this to say of that famous 


} FREDERICK THE GREAT TRYING OUT HIS “FLUTE SYMPHONY” AT HIS SANS-SOUCI PALACE AT POTSDAM) ; 74 Ere a 


picture: “Nero was so moved by the dis- 
tant spectacle of the burning city that, in 
the manner of a professional mourner at a 
funeral, he took his harp and began to sing 
a dirge.” 

Nero was not only an accomplished per- 
former on the cithard but almost the only 
monarch distinguished as a vocalist. 

We do not know that he had “the divine 
voice’ which his obsequious courtiers as- 
cribed to him but we do know that he 
thought well of his own accomplishments 
as his own last words were, “What an 
artist is lost in me” 


Scholar, Patriot, Musician 


UITE AS familiar as the picture of 

Nero and burning Rome is that in the 
ninth century of King Alfred the Great 
playing on his harp, for that monarch was 
an acknowledged master on that instru- 
ment and an accomplished musician. The 
story is told that on one occasion, when the 
sacred poet, Caedmon, seated in company, 
was presented in turn with a harp, he arose 
in shame and departed, or, to quote King 
Alfred’s own words, aras he for sceome, 
for it was considered a disgrace at that 
day: to be ignorant of music. 

As an instance of Alfred’s interest in 
music he is said to have founded, in the 
early part of his reign, a professorship at 
Oxford for the proper cultivation of that 
art. 

Richard Coeur de Lion was well-skilled 
in minstrelsy and poetry and greatly en- 
couraged these arts at his court. There is 
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not a more romantic story in history than 
that of the rescue of Richard from im- 
prisonment by Blondel, his favorite min- 
strel. 

On Richard’s return from the crusade he 
was seized and imprisoned by his enemy, 
the Duke of Austria. It was a whole year 
before the news of his capture reached 
England but the place of his prison was 
not known. So the faithful Blondel set out 
to find his master. He journeyed without 
success from castle to castle until he came 
to the castle of Dtirenstein on the Danube. 
Hearing that a king was imprisoned there 
and suspecting that it was his master he 
managed to place himself below the win- 
dow where the prisoner was confined. 
There he began to sing.a French chanson 
which the king and he had formerly com- 
posed together. 

When Richard heard the song he at once 
recognized it and knew that the singer was 
Blondel. When Blondel had sung the first 
stanza he paused and the king answered by 
completing it. Blondel had found his lord. 
Hastening back to England he acquainted 
Richard’s barons with their master’s where- 
abouts, and they soon effected his release. 

Contemporaneous with Richard was Thi- 
baut, King of Navarre, a monarch who 
successfully achieved the highest form of 
musicianship, that of composition. He is the 
first of royalty whose compositions have 
come down to us. His delightful little 
song, L’Aurier par la Matinec, has sur- 
vived as much for its charm as for its his- 
torical interest. 

We know of “the Harp that once through 
Tara’s Hall” and of the Irish Kings who 
were bards and minstrels, and of the Welsh 
Kings, of course. But it is all poetic tra- 
dition and therefore we cannot chronicle 
their musical achievements with accuracy. 
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A Student of Musical Science 
Wi. WE come to Henry VIII of 


England we find not only a large 
and commanding figure in person and his- 
tory but a thorough musician who loved 
the art and who was a genuine composer. To 
him must be accorded the mastery of the 
science of music, harmony and counter- 
point. He was also a player of consider- 
able merit on the virginals. 

As his elder brother, Arthur, was the 
Prince of Wales and heir apparent, Henry 
when but a little boy was destined for the 
church. It was expected in those days for 
the bishops to be qualified in musical com- 
position. Therefore Henry was early in- 
itiated in music. 

When by the death of his brother he be- 
came heir to the throne the future Henry 
VIII did not abandon his musical studies. 
This is evidenced by his numerous compo- 
sitions which have been preserved. These in- 
clude two complete masses, the motet for the 
voices, Quam pulchra es, eighteen single 
songs and fifteen musical compositions. 

We are also indebted to Henry for the 
introduction into England of several mu- 
sical instruments familiar on the continent 
but hitherto unknown in his kingdom. 


Musical Heredity 


ENRY’S three children who succeeded 

him inherited his musical tradition. 
We know that his son, Edward VI, not 
only retained John Heywood, his father’s 
court virginal player, but employed two 
others in addition. As Edward's reign was 
short, he dying as he was just verging on 
young manhood, we have but little know]- 
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A MUSICAL 


edge of his musical abilities. We know 
that he had a musical preceptor in the 
person of the celebrated Dr. Tye who was 
in all probability also the preceptor of the 
Princesses Mary and Elizabeth. If so, he 
had reason to be proud of his pupils. 

Mary was a player on the regal (a small 
portable organ), lute and virginals and is 
said to have equalled if not excelled her 
half-sister, Elizabeth. 


As to the great influence of Elizabeth’ 


upon the music of England it is not neces- 
sary to comment. Shakespeare and various 
writers of her reign make frequent allu- 
sions to it. There is preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum a warrant from the Queen to 
Thomas Gyles, master of the children in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, ordering him “to take 
up suche apte and meete children as are 
most fit to be instructed and framed in the 
arte and science of musiche and singing 
as may be had and found out within aine 
place of this our realme of England and 
Wales.” 

Dr. Burney in his interesting “History 
of Music” tells a charming story of the 
cousins, Mary Queen of Scots and Eliza- 
beth of England. 


Two Queens who were Rivals in Music 


Mas IN 1564 sent Sir James Melvil 
on a mission to England. When he 
was received by Elizabeth with natural 
feminine curiosity he was asked how his 
Queen dressed, what was the color of her 
hair, whether that or hers was the best, 
which of the two was the fairest, and 
which of them was highest in stature. 
Then she asked what kind of exercises she 
used. “ ‘I answered,’” says the courtier, 
““that when I received my dispatch the 
Queen was but lately come from the High- 
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land hunting; that when her more s 
affairs permitted she was taken up 


recreated herself with playing upon thi 
and virginals.’ She asked if she 
well. I answered ‘reasonably for a Q 
The same day, after my dinner, my ] 
of Hunsden drew me into a quiet 
that I might hear the Queen (but he s 
that he durst not avow it) play upon 
virginals. 

“After I had harkened for a wi 
took the tapestry that hung before the ¢ 
of the chamber and, seeing her back 
towards the door, I entered withi 
chamber and stood there a pretty 
hearing her play excellently well. Bi 
left off immediately so soon as she 
about and saw me. She seemed to 
prised to see me and came forward 
ing to strike me with her hand allegir 
used not to play before men, but whe 


asked me how. I came there. I ansy 
‘As I was walking with my Lord 
den, as we passed by the chamber 
heard such a melody as ravished 
whereby I was drawn in ere I knew hi 
excusing my fault of homeliness as bei 
brought up in the court of France whe 
such freedom was allowed, declaring 
self willing to endure what kind of punis. 
ment her Majesty should be pleased to | 
flict upon me for so great an offense, | 


The Queen Complacent 


ali. HEN SHE sat down upon a i 
cushion and I upon my knees 

fore her; but with her own hand she ga 
me a cushion to lay under my knee, ; 


(Continued on page 745) 
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THE SOUND PASSES FROM THE 
STUDIO TO THE CONTROL 
ROOM, WHERE IT IS “MIXED.” 


Gricks of the Microphone Easily Tlastered 


CONTROL ROOM 


By Grorce H. EcxHarptT 


TRANSMITTER 
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Art of Singing for the Radio 


THE HOME 


FROM TRANSMITTER RADIO 
“WAVES GO OUT ON THE AIR—TO 
BE PICKED UP BY “LISTENERS-IN.” 


‘IME WAS when the operatic and con- 
| cert stage were the goal of the vocal 
| aspirant, but today the broadcasting stu- 
oias largely supplanted those two ends of 
civor, and it is probable that in the not very 
sit future the radio will offer about the only 


FROM CONTROL ROOM THE 
SOUND PASSES OVER WIRES TO * 


While before the microphone, the artist 
must never forget that the instrument has 
-a@' definite capacity. It can handle just so 


much sound, and if more is forced into it there 
“crowding,” a phenomenon that causes un- 
pleasant reception. When singing in the con- 


ee outlet for the vocal artist. 
ik 

y|/but facts must be faced. Aside from 
ith work, the vocalist must look more 
“(more to the radio field for engage- 
eS. 

l}is deplorable, but nevertheless true, 
4) practically nothing worth while has 
{| written or said regarding the tech- 
spf broadcasting and the microphone. 
are singing teachers and_ vocal 
tes without number, each with meth- 
f his or her own, some good, some 
less, and others downright vicious. 
it has been all a matter of art; one 
ion has been as good as another, it 
is, but nothing has been definite. 


A Changed Condition 


| THE MATTER of radio, however, 
lefinite engineering and scientific facts 
encountered. The artist meets a cold 
‘of electrical wires, all assembled ac- 
ng to definitely worked out plans. It 
longer a matter of opinion. It is a 
Pot fact. 

ow the one device in the radio world, 
h the artist meets, is the microphone, 
instrument into which he sings. This 
ites no need of going into the baffling 
: of the construction of the micro- 
and of the engineering side of broad- 
ig; but it is absolutely necessary that 
artist master the “technic of using the 
rophone.” 


Bee A Cold Auditor 


ROM THE VERY START the artist 
Must realize the microphone is a 
ss, cold blooded instrument, looking 
like the back of an alarm clock, and 

inite limitations. The violin be- 
es part of the player, responds to his 
tions, and becomes a living thing; but 
ophone always remains a mass of 


Naturally, 
tter statement is made with some reserva- 


promise with the artist; so the artist must 
compromise with it. When this is -fully 
realized, a fair part of the battle is won. 

Might it not be well, therefore, to’ look 
into the reasons behind the undeniable fact 


THE TRANSMITTER. 


cert hall, the sound waves of the voice of 
the-artist reach the-ears of the audience. 
In radio the sound ‘waves of the voice en- 
ter, Or strike, the microphone, are trans- 
ferred into electrical waves, which are car- 


that some very re- 
markable voices are 
failures over the ra- 
dio, while some voices 
that are well below 
the average in the 
concert hall have 
proved outstanding 
on the air? . ; 

Consciously, or 
otherwise the suc- 
cessful radio star 
understands the tech- 
nic of the micro- 
phone; she realizes 
that the instrument 


is unyielding and 


hence yields to its 


whims, as it were. 
As before stated, 
an engineering de- 
scription of the mi- 
crophone would lead 
only to confusion in 
the reader’s mind; it 
is a matter rather for 
the student of engi- 
neering than for the 
vocal student. It 
may be stated, how- 
ever, that the micro- 


phone transfers 


sound waves into 
electrical waves. The 
voice passes from 
one medium into an- 
other. In the con- 


THE PROPER APPROACH TO THE 
MICROPHONE 


Here is shown one of the newest types 
of condenser microphone, which is vastly 
more sensitive than were older types. 
Broadcasting studios are being gradually 
equipped with this type. Note that the 
level of the voice should be the same as 
that of the instrument—since the artist 
should never attempt to sing up into or 
down into the. microphone. 


of a thumb screw, and the artist should tn- 
sist upon this point. Sing directly into the 
microphone, turning the head slightly away 
when the volume ts increased, 


‘The level of 
the instrument is easily adjusted by means * 


ried over land wires 
to the broadcasting 
station proper, where 
these electrical waves 
are in turn trans- 
ferred into. radio 
waves and sent into 
the air. These radio 
waves are again 
picked up by the in- 
strument of the list- 
ener-in~ and trans- 
ferred back into 
sound wavés. Natu- 
rally° much can hap- 
pen between the 
soutid. waves that 
leave’ the throat’ of 
the singer in the 
broadcasting studio 


“and the sound waves 


that reach the ears of 
the audience, probab- 
ly hundreds of miles 
away. A beautiful 
voice in the broad- 
casting studio may 
be anything but beau- 
tiful when it dssues 
from the loud speak- 
er in the home in the 
suburbs; while an 
otherwise _common- 
place. votee may 
sound beautiful as it 
entertains the family 
comfortably seated 
about its radio set. 


cert hall, the artist can give full vent to her 
emotions, 


and the audience takes, or re- 
ceives, as it were, any volume, no matter 
how great. But the microphone, now in use 
in most broadcasting stations, can take care 
of just so much sound, so much volume. 
Think of the microphone as a pipe of a fixed 
size, let us say six inches in diameter. Such 
a pipe can accomodate just a certain flow of 
water, and if a greater amount is suddenly 
forced into it, there is crowding. Just the 
same thing happens with the microphone. 
When an overplus of voice is forced into it 
there is a crowding of waves, and the re- 
sult is a poor quality at the reception end. 
The man by his skill at the control board 
can eliminate some of the ill effects of this 
crowding, but it is best not to depend too 
much upon him; he is only human. 

What really happens is that this “crowd- 
ing’ overloads the microphone and other 
radio apparatus having to do with trans- 
mission. When the volume of the artist’s 
voice is varied over wide limits, it defeats 
its own purpose and detracts greatly from 
the expression of the singer. Emotions 
must be expressed through tone color more 
than through tone volume. 

So important is this matter of ‘ ‘rohume? 
that in the broadcasting of large orchestras 
a musician is often stationed beside the con- 
trol-room man, and from a-score he tells 
the operator when to expect loud passages 
so that he-may anticipate them. The aver- 
age artist, however, cannot expect any such 
elaborate attention to details. Some studios 
have triedplacing a small galvanometer, a 
dial instrument showing the “load” on the 
microphone, right before the singer; but 
this has proved too disconcerting to the 
artist. 

Too much importance cannot be given to 
this matter of volume of the voice in 
broadcasting. It should be kept as con- 
stant as possible without too much loss of 
expression, and it must never exceed 
a pre-determined level. The microphone 
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ANTON SEIDL 


Programs 

HE PROGRAM of the first concert, 

Dec. 1, 1842, was the following: 
“Symphony, No. 5.in C minor, Op. 67,” 
Beethoven (conducted by U. C Hill); 
Scena, from “Oberon,’ Weber (Madame 
Otto); “Quintet in D minor for Piaro- 
forte, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double 
Bass,” Hummel (Scharfenberg, Hill, Der- 
wort, Boucher, Rosier ) ; Overture, 
“Oberon,’ Weber (conducted by Etienne) ; 
Duet, “Armida,”’ Rossini (Madame Otto 
and C. E. Horn); Aria Bravura, “Bel- 
mont and Constance,” Mozart (Madame 
Otto); “New Overture in D,” Kalliwoda 
(conducted by H. C. Timm.) 

(The orchestra during the vocal music 
was directed by Mr. Timm.) 

The programs of the succeeding concerts 
remained as serious in purpose and as 
lofty in aim as this first one. If they are 
compared with the programs which other 
orchestras were presenting, the difference 
in standards is apparent. Yet some of the 
conductors who performed the cheaper 
music were attempting to educate their 
audiences by placing at least one good 
number on their programs. Nearly ten 
years after this historical first concert 
Knaebel himself appears as sponsor of a 
“Grand National Concert,” at which was 


performed his own “Descriptive Battle 
Symphony,” entitled “The Battle of 
Bunker Hill.” This was executed, ac- 


cording to the prospectus, “by two power- 
ful orchestras, representing the American 
and British armies.” Some of the sub- 
titles which informed the listener as to 
what he might expect in the way of de- 
tails were: 1. General Putnam’s March; 
2. Digging Fortifications after Midnight 
(in the meantime the British cry All’s 
Well); 3. Astonishment of the British 
Discovering the Fortifications; 4. First 
Cannon by the British; 5. Signal to Fire, 
and, finally, a Combat between Both Or- 
chestras, on the National Airs”. Even 
Eisfeld appeared on this program, conduct- 
ing General Taylor's Funeral March. In 
this same period, 1853, Jullien the fan- 
tastic came to New York with his large 
orchestra, and one of the compositions of 
his own which were often found on the 
program side by side with the greatest of 
symphonies was The Firemen’s Quadrille. 

“It was performed,” says Upton, “in the 
days when Mose asked Sykesey to ‘take 
the butt’ while he ‘lammed’ a gentleman of 
the rival machine who was standing on 
the hose; but neither Mose nor Sykesey 
encountered a conflagration fiercer in its 
progress than the J‘iremen’s Quadrille, 
As a feature of the latter an alarm of fire 
was regularly sounded, and a brigade of 
firemen appeared in the hall. This created 
great consternation in the audience the first 
time it was given.” 


Piccolos become Linnets 


S LATE as 1866, Theodore Thomas, 
whose passionate enthusiasm for good 


A 


he New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society 


Its Origin and History 


By FLrorence LEONARD 


Part II 


music was to bear such marvelous fruits, 
and who learned much from playing in 
Jullien’s orchestra (among other things, 
“How not to do it,” says Rose Fay Thomas) 
was giving Garden Concerts and carrying 
on his scheme of popularizing the good 
music. In these concerts he had recourse 
to bits of realism which illustrate the taste 
and expectations of the general public. 
There was a so-called “extravaganza,” 
The Linnet’s Polka hy name. Certain 
parts were played by the piccolos. These 
players were concealed in the trees, and, 
says Thomas in his autobiographical notes, 
“when they commenced playing from their 
exalted position in the branches, it made a 
sensation.” 

In “The Carnival of Venice” the tuba 
player, was sent, not up a tree but “back 
of the audience into the shrubbery. When 
he began to play, the police mistook him 
for a practical joker who was disturbing 
the music. I shall never forget the 
comical scene, as the poor man fled toward 
the stage, pursued by the irate policeman, 
and trying to get in a note here and there 
as he ran.” 7 


Another of the famous attractions, 
which had its day, however, in the earlier 
years, about the time of ‘the found- 


ing of the Philharmonic, was that extra- 
ordinary arrangement by Czerny of the 
overture to “Semiramide.” He had made 
it for the Austrian nobility to perform, at 
a benefit concert in Vienna. There were 
eight pianofortes and thirty-two hands, 
and in the American performance there 
appeared Jules Fontana, “‘one of the few 
pupils of Chopin,’ Henri Herz, Scharfen- 
berg, Timm, Etienne and others. 


Criticisms and Program Notes 


Cae by the critics, and pro- 
gram notes for the concerts them- 
selves afford an accurate estimate of the 
understanding and receptivity of the pub- 
lic. The following remarks about the 
“Third Symphony” of Beethoven, the 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 


“Eroica,” were printed on the program of 
the second concert, and appear to have 
been reprinted for something’ like twenty- 
five years! 

“This great work was commenced when 
Napoleon was first Consul, and was in- 
tended to portray the workings of that 
extraordinary man’s mind. In the first 
movement, the simple subject keeping its 
uninterrupted way through harmonies that 
at times seem in almost chaotic confusion, 
is a grand idea of Napoleon’s determina- 
tion of character, The second movement 
is descriptive of the funeral honors paid 
to one of his favorite Generals, and is en- 
titled Funeral March on the Death of a 
Hero. The winding up of this movement 
represents the faltering steps of the last 
gazers into the grave, and the listener 
hears the tears fall on the coffin ere the 
funeral volley is fired, and repeated faintly 
by an echo. The third movement (Minuet 
and Trio) describes the homeward march 
of the soldiery, and the Finale is a com- 
bination of French revolutionary airs put 
together in a manner that no one save a 
Beethoven could have imagined.” 


Cataloguing Beethoven 


F THE comments on the “Symphony 

No. 7,” Krehbiel says, “Though the 
public could have got but small edifica- 
tion from such matter, it must have served 
to irritate thought, and therein was a great 
point gained.” 

It reads thus: ‘The Symphony appears 
to tell the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. 
The slow movement (the gem of the 
composition) may represent his cautious 
step as he approaches the sleeping Cer- 
berus who guards the gates of the realm of 
Pluto. The monster wakes, and, lashed 
into fury, seems to make cat-like leaps to 
and fro, while Orpheus continues his timid 
march, and ever and anon the wailings of 
Eurydice are heard. All, however, be- 
comes hushed when he sings, and Eury- 


dice and he again approach the barrier 


WILLEM MENGELBERG 


THEODORE THOMAS. 


which divides Hades from the outer 
with the same fearful march. 
male curiosity! He turns his hea 
as he beholds the fleeting shade, the 
ment ends. 
“The Minuct and Trio may describe 
homeward journey, hurried and 
and the /*inale his state of mind y 
knows he is forever parted from Buryd 
and will be found in many parts to b 
very embodiment of mental distracti 
Critics as well as the commentato: 
prepared the program notes were not) 
ways equal to the demands of the o 
They were condescending in the 
marks about Brahms; they were far fr 
admiring Bach and Mozart. 


A Shrug for Bach 


«<7 T°HE TRIBUNE” has its say ¢ 

the Passacaglia of Bach, as 
ranged by Essen: “The dull part of | 
program lay in the Passacaglia of Ba 
fair representation of the treadmi 
culprit may tread on it for a day w 
advancing a step. It simply goes round 
the most obvious style, generally re: 
able and dull like a church warden, ¢¢ 
less and uninspired.” “The Tribune”: 
found a symphony of Mozart for y 
viola and orchestra so dull that “one woi 
prefer death to the repetition of this 
duction.” 

As the conductors of the Philharn 
changed, from time to time, it was m 
that the names of the composers on the 
grams should change somewhat also 
the quality of the programs did not 1 

Thus, in 1872, when the current po 
programs of the day were using Wa 
for the first time, selections from Ii 
operas, and Strauss waltzes, as — 
furthest excursions into the “classics, 
Philharmonic had for thirty years 
presenting only such names as Beett 
Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Spohr, Bellini, Rossini 
the whole range of the classic compe 
and, in 1855, for the first time in Ami 
the Overture to “Tannhauser.” . 

For the first ten years of existence ¢ 
Society, the office of conductor 
movable one, and yet it appears to 
fallen most often to the lot of Mr. I 
At the end of that time, Theodore Ei 
violinist, who had come from Europe 
who has the honor of having founded 
lic concerts of chamber music in — 
York) was elected to conduct all the 
certs. Eisfeld was called “a time be 
by Thomas who is also authority fo 
statement that, if the harmony of a 
position was not understood by Ei 
the latter would not hesitate to chan) 
Nevertheless he was popular with 
public and musicians. It was his ass 
for ten years in the Orchestra, Carl ] 
mann, who, with his genius for condt 
brought the chief glories to the So 
and who left behind him vital trad 
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MOST administrative positions it 
Mas been found advisable to have one 


of work. Many schools have found 
Ofitable to have one teacher responsi- 


jas but one person to whom he must 
in his needs or wishes for music. 
Stimes the instrumental and vocal de- 
ments can be kept separate, but less 


. This is especially true when joint 
ail and instrumental programs are given. 
l)head of the department can be either 
the vocal or instrumental section. 
ork of the department should be 
lned carefully by this one head. 


le 
Ve 
I 
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Instrumental Groups 


[ STRUMENTAL music in the schools 
S of a rather recent origin. Of still 
we recent origin is the procedure of class 
ental teaching. The recent develop- 
the class method of teaching in 
servatories of the country has 
s hastened its adoption in the pub- 
ools. Teachers who have been 
in conservatories where the class 
is used have been convinced of its 
that today instrumental classes 
public schools are fairly common 
out the country. The general size 
ss in the regular school subjects is 
twenty and thirty-four students. 
Sses may be larger if the regular 
will assist the vocal teacher with 


ory classes may be run about the same 
3 regular school subject classes. In- 

1 classes can accommodate from 
about twenty, depending upon how 
class meets. If the class meets 
Many as twenty can be taken 
A class which meets only once 
Id not have more than six or 
ers. 


ed Instrument Classes 


MENTS of a like kind can 
ght to advantage in a group. 
to say, one can teach a class made 
ely of clarinets or entirely of cor- 
h more easily than a mixed class. 
are large numbers of students 
g clarinet or cornet, and there is a 
‘number of teachers, it is ad- 
to limit classes to the study of one 
By large classes we mean 
n schools of one thousand or 
snts and grade schools of cor- 
size. If there are fewer stu- 
ere will be in most cases, it 
able to mix the classes, for 
economy. 
e have to say here applies pri- 
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the Grade School and High School Instrumental 
Ttusic Program | 


By Ernest W. NatBaAcu 


marily to high school or senior high 
school teaching. The common method of 
teaching instruments is to give the pupil 
a private lesson of an hour or a half 
hour once or twice a week, and let him 
do all practicing at home. Experience has 
taught that the number of students who 
discontinue before they have learned to 
play is very high when this type of teach- 
ing is used. To combat this condition and 
to make sure that students learn to play 
whatever instruments they select, a new 
plan was evolved. 

Failure on the part of any student is 
certain to cause the teacher difficulties and 
is apt to prevent others from starting 
music work, especially if the parents must 
buy the instruments. The new plan is of- 
fered to insure a minimum number of fail- 
ures. By the old method, if a teacher gave 
half hour lessons for any given hour during 
the week of five school days, he could 
give ten lessons a week thus teaching ten 
pupils a week. If the students came twice 
a week, which would be necessary for 
rapid progress, he could take five students 
a week, 

By the new method the teacher takes a 
fairly large group of beginners, on any 
combination of instruments which they 
either select or the teacher advises them 
to procure, and gives them group lessons 
daily. This class can accommodate from 
four to twenty-five beginners and should 
be planned to meet daily for the regular 
school class period. 


Keeping Balanced Instrumentation 


TUDENTS will often talk with the 

band teacher about, the advisability 
and suitability of instruments for their 
own needs and capabilities. Thus the 
teacher can by careful consideration bolster 
up the weak sections of his organization. 
That is to say he can induce those inter- 
ested in his class to take the instruments 
which he needs most for his major 
groups. Of course, he must consider in a 
general way the physical and mental make- 
up of the student before recommending 
any instrument. Many good band and 
orchestra beginners’ methods are on the 
market, which will solve the problem of 
materials to be used. Unisonal methods 
must be used for a time. The larger the 
class, the longer must they be used to in- 
sure each student developing an em- 
bouchure which will keep the instrument 
in tune. 


Class Technic 


T IS advisable to keep string instrument 

and wind instrument beginners in 
separate classes. It is possible to teach 
practically any other combination of in- 
struments in one class. Some important 
things to stress are correctness of pitch 
and intensity, and especially soft playing. 
Beginners find it difficult to play an in- 


strument in tune and usually get loud 
coarse tones unless they are continually 
cautioned to strive for soft true tones. 
The seating arrangement in the room 
should be used to favor the instruments 
which are naturally softer in volume. If 
the flute and oboe beginners are seated in 
the back of the room they can hear their 
own instruments more clearly. The clari- 
nets and reed instruments should come 
next, then the basses and trumpets. Va- 
rious alterations of this plan may be used. 
The theory to be observed is to keep the 
less loud instruments as far as possible 
away from the louder ones. It must be 
remembered also that the beginner is very 
apt to hear the general body of sound ard 
not be able to distinguish the quality of 
his own instrument. Soft playing is the 
cure, besides being the best means of de- 
velopment. Therefore, it should become 
a_ habit. 


Band Practice 


NE PRACTICAL feature about this 

plan of instruction is that the stu- 
dents progress at a fairly uniform pace. 
It is easily possible to have students play- 
ing easy marches almost at sight in from 
three to six months’ time if they are 
given one period of practice daily under 
the instructor. There are always certain 
students who do not work much at home, 
and the matter of having them do all their 
work in the school room saves many wor- 
ries for the band director who is respon- 
sible for furnishing a band to play for the 
many school functions. 

Another feature is that as soon as the 
players of the class know how to finger 
the commonly used notes of the instru- 
ments and can blow them in tune, they can 
be put in the band for practice. They 
learn much by hearing their parts played. 
This method of teaching corresponds to 
the newer type of teaching reading and 
grammar. When the student first enters 
the band he is not encouraged to play but 
to follow the printed notes across the page 
as his seat mate plays them. As stated 
before, this plan is successful for large 
groups only when the teacher can meet 
with such groups daily. 

In connection with this class work, the 
classes can be entirely free to the student, 
or he can be required to pay a small fee 
for his lessons. That matter can be de- 
cided by the teachers and the school board. 
It has been found advisable, that, if pos- 
sible, the teachers should be paid by the 
board of education rather than by fees 
collected from each student. If fees are 
collected, however, it is much easier to 
have this done through the school office 
at the time of enrollment. 

If the grade pupils are allowed the 
privilege of taking instrumental lessons, 
they can come to the high school music 
room once a week, in the afternoon. They 


should leave their own school in time to 
reach the high school before any city 
schools are dismissed. The teacher can 
decide the length of the class period for 
these pupils. With lessons once a week 
the teacher will find it possible to keep 
pupils interested for an hour or perhaps 
an hour and a half. When the class 
consists of many different instruments, it 
is best to limit its size in proportion. Grade 
beginners’ groups which meet once a week 
can accommodate from six to twelve pu- 
pils. 


Promotions 


HE EXACT time to promote from 

the instrumental classes to the grade 
band or orchestra will depend on several 
factors. If players are needed to fill out 
sections in the band or orchestra, students 
can be promoted as soon as they have a 
minimum of training. Another factor is 
the degree of difficulty of the music which 
the band or orchestra is practicing. The 
relative size of the instrumental classes 
and the band or orchestra may also be 
taken into consideration. If the instrumental 
classes are large and the band or orchestra 
small, students may be transferred sooner, 
and vice versa. Students are never trans- 
ferred directly from the instrumental 
classes to the orchestra. The wind players 
for the orchestra are selected from the 
first chair players of the band. Thus the 
music increases in difficulty until the player 
plays first chair in the orchestra. By that 
time he is usually in the seventh or eighth 
grade and consequently ready for the high 
school groups the following year. 

Players in the grade band are promoted 
on the basis of merit from the second 
parts to the first or solo by the same 
rules which hold for the high school group. 
If this group practices once weekly, a long 
practice period should be provided for. The 
grade band can practice as much as an 
hour and a half at one session. At least 
this much is needed if they practice but 
once a week. The band class can be the 
last one in the day for the teacher, so 
that, if some sections fail to learn their 
parts, they can be kept after class for 
special coaching. 


Economy in Equipment 

HE GRADE band can follow the 

pattern of the high school band in 
practically every way. The drum and bass 
horn equipment belonging to the high 
school can be used by the grade band and 
orchestra. From the very beginning, the 
grade band can have the advantage of 
complete instrumentation. The possibility 
of using all high school equipment is one 
of the prime advantages of having a uni- 
fied instrumental program. The drum 
and bass horn players are trained on these 
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Ghe Flute—Its Story and Practice 


“ O MOST persons,” says Albert 
Lavignac, French musicologist, 
“as to myself, the ethereal, suave, 
transparent timbre of the flute, with its 
placidity and poetic charm, produces-an 
auditive sensation similar to the visual 1m- 
pression of the color blue, a fine blue, 
pure and luminous as the azure sky.” 

The modern flute is a slender tube (gen- 
erally silver) pierced with fifteen holes. 
The flute, piccolo and alto flute are the 
only woodwind instruments played with- 
out a reed—the performer blowing across 
the embouchure hole at the upper end 
(headjoint) instead of into the end of the 
tube. The first octave is played by uncov- 
ering successively the first thirteen keys. 
It is a natural law that in the first two 
octaves two keys must be raised or low- 
ered for each whole-tone step. 

The instrument is composed of three 
parts, namely, the head-joint (eleven 
inches), the body-joint (fourteen inches), 
and the tail-piece (five inches). . In. the 
head-joint there is a cork stopper with a 
screw in the center which fits a-cap of 
the same width as the flute, twelve milli- 
meters. It is ‘of importance that the cork 
should be the proper distance from the em- 
bouchure hole (about seventeen millime- 
ters) so that octaves and the top register 
be true in pitch. 


The Legend of Pan 
IFFERENT sources have. conflicting 


legends of the origin of the flute. 
The most popular is that of Pan, the 
Greek god of streams and woods. One 


day Pan espied a beautiful water nymph 
named Syrinx and was completely en- 
chanted by her. Pursuing her to the bank 
of the river, Pan put out his hand'to catch 
her but grasped instead a tuft of reeds. 
For she, having called on the gods, was 
metamorphosed into a reed. Pan in a rage 
cut the reed, thinking it was concealing the 
nymph, and thus caused the death of 
Syrinx. 

Gathering the pieces together, he com- 
bined the reeds into a bundle and, holding 
the cut ends between his hands, he caressed 
them with his lips as though they were the 
wounds of the nymph. Thus lamenting, 
the breath of his mouth gave rise to music; 
and thus our beloved instrument was born. 
Of course, the Pan’s Pipes or Syrinx was 
not a flute but the progenitor of it. 


The Ancient Flute 


THE NAME of the flute comes, it is 
said, from “fluta,” a small eel found 
in Sicilian waters, having seven breathing 
holes along its body, the same number as a 
primitive flute. The flute has been known 
as far back as 2000 B. C. in China. An- 
cient Rome and Greece employed flutes in 
all ceremonial and social rites, in the for- 
mer city it being considered the official 
instrument. Since it was played at death- 
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beds, to say “Now you may send for the 
flute players” meant that a man was about 
to die. Ancient players received “enormous 
sums that compared favorably with the sal- 
aries received by present-day gpera stars. 

The real development: of the flute began 
in the eighteenth century. Under ‘the royal 
patronage of Frederick the Great, the most 
outstanding amateur in musical history, it 
quickly rose to a high place. Johann Se- 
bastian Bach wrote two special “musical 
offerings” for Frederick (flute, violin and 
clavier) and it was probably due to the 
Emperor’s interest that he wrote the six 
sonatas which stand at the head of all 
classical flute literature. Handel and Mo- 
zart followed suit, and flutists ‘now have a 
classical. literature which, though small in 
quantity, is exceedingly high in quality. 
No other instrument of the wind group 
can show such an array of masters, clas- 
sical and modern, who have recognized its 
powers and built up a literature. Quantz, 
the instructor of Frederick the Great, was 
the most voluminous composer, turning out 
no less than three hundred concertos and 
two hundred other’ pieces for Frederick. 
He also assisted the Emperor with. his 
flute works. 

Frederich Kuhlau (1786-1832), contem- 
porary and friend of Beethoven, is the 
flutist’s “Old Master” amongst composers. 
His sonatinas for piano are well known 
and are of genuine value for beginners of 
that instrument. He was a professional 
composer but an amateur player who, 
through love for the instrument, devoted 
the whole of his short life to compositions 
in all forms for it. Kuhlau is known as 
“The Beethoven of the Flute.” 


Late Improvements 


N DECEMBER, 1832, Theobald Boehm 

(1794-1881), a Bavarian Royal Court 
musician, brought out his cylindrical bore 
instrument which completely revolutionized 
the flute and flute playing. In this instru- 
ment the tone holes were placed in their 
acoustically correct position, and it was no 
longer a superhuman task to play in tune 
as on the old style Meyer system of from 
four to eleven keys. It was equally easy 
to play in all key signatures. The com- 
pass of the Boehm flute is: 

Ex.1 we Breen : 


2 


— 


Later improvements were the parabolic 
head joint (Boehm) and the needle spring 
(Buffet) now universally used on all 
woodwind instruments. 

In Boehm the flute had found an im- 
prover. In Paul Taffanel (1844-1908) it 
found a virtuoso of unparalleled musician- 
ship. In his capacity of Professor of Flute 
at the Paris Conservatory he was: quickly 
surrounded by many talented pupils who 


are now to be found in the foremost or-. 


chestras throughout the world. It was he 
who revised and brought to the attention 
of flutists. the classical works when cheap 
“airs and variations” were the chief solo 
fare. His playing and musicianship inter- 
ested contemporary composers such as 
Hiie, Godard, Widor and St. Saéns in the 
possibilities of the instruments. There 
has been no greater player in the history 
of, the flute. 

Through Taffanel’s Societe d’Instru- 
ments aVent, a chamber music organiza- 
tion consisting solely of woodwind instru- 
ments, the standard and quality of wind 
instrument playing was raised to a degree 
hitherto unknown. It was chiefly due to 
his efforts that France is the country which 
leads in the art of playing woodwind in- 
struments. 


Ideal Amateur Instrument 


MONG amateur musicians the flute 

should be the favorite. A good 
showing can be made on it in a short time 
as the trouble that confronts one with other 
instruments—for instance, the reed diffi- 
culties of the oboe and clarinet, the bowing 
and intonation complications of string in- 
struments, and reading and codrdination 
problems of the piano—is not to be found 
with the flute. One difficulty might be 
pointed out, however: whereas playing in- 
tervals of an octave on the piano is just the 
matter of pushing down the keys, on the 
flute one’s fingers must work with one’s lips; 
if the latter do not coordinate or the right 
lip tension is not used; the note does not 
come. All in all, however, a flute player’s 
career, whether professional or amateur, 
should be a carefree one, as there are no 
reed, string, bow, mouthpiece, ligature or 
key cares. 


Playing the Flute 


HE PHYSICAL formations that are 
most favorable for flute playing are: 

1. Lips neither too thin nor too thick. 

2. Regular teeth. 

3. Lower jaw 
slightly concave. 

The tones on a flute are made by the 
impact of the air-stream from the player’s 
lips striking the outer edge of the em- 
bouchure hole. It divides and the larger 
part travels into the flute while the rest 
goes over the hole as waste. Should the 
air-stream be directed entirely downwards 
or over no sound would result, as there 
would be no place for vibrations to arise. 
That is, the air would travel but would 
strike nothing to cause vibrations. 

Every note on the flute requires a differ- 
ent direction of the air-stream and strength 
of lip tension. For the low’ notes the air 
is directed almost straight downwards, and 
the direction increases upwards as one 
travels through the compass of three oc- 
taves. Also the aperture, the opening in 


not 


protruding and 


the lips through which the breath j 
is largest when playing the lowes 

and gradually gets smaller as the ti 
notes are reached. This is caused t 
air column traveling slowly for the 
notes and more quickly for those of hij | 
vibration numbers. Difficulties m ay 
easily overcome if flutists keep the a 
scientific facts in mind when pra 


A 


Essentials of Tone 


HE TONE is the soul of the f 
The essentials of flute tone 
solidity, life and depth. To obtain so 
one must sustain the wind not fro: 4 
chest but from the abdomen which sh 
have well-developed muscles. Deep re ' 
ing exercises will do this. By life is m 
that the tone sounds animated, not | 
and dead. This to a great extent depé 
on the player’s musical or emotional r 
Some have it or awaken it while o 
through peculiarity of nature and 
temperament, never achieve it. 
last requisite, depth, is meant the 
color of the tone. It should not be 
and raucous, caused by too much air 
over the embouchure hole, but de 
resonant. The difference between t 
opposing qualities might be shown bj 
comparison of the loud speaker of 
radio days with the perfected speak 
today, possessing wonderful depth. 
Beautiful tone and lip elastici 
synonymous. A fine lip means a fine 
The following: 


is to be played in all keys. The cot 
indicated remains the same no mati 
what key it is practiced. Breath ig 
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Stiffness in Practicing 


i 
| 
) Tt seems as though if I start to 
| practice any exercises but the Han- 
on Studies I am unable to play any 
difficult passages that occur. Please 
‘tell me if I should keep on with 
| Hanon and not touch any others? 
Also, if I should not practice ex- 
| ercises for a couple of days I feel so 
{stiff that I cannot play anything 
} decently, while some of my friends 
}are not affected in this way at all. 
| What would you advise?—J. R 


our trouble evidently comes from 
Siiness in the wrists. Before you start 
fiplay anything at all, hang your hands 


nward from the wrists over the piano 
s, letting them dangle in this position 
at least half a minute. When you 
{ to practice, keep continually in mind 
looseness of the wrists. Occasionally, 
, stop in the middle of a measure or 
fase and test your wrists by raising 
lowering them several times as far as 
ssible, while holding easily on to the 
Yys. At the conclusion of a long passage 
i piece, take your hands from the key- 
rd by lifting them up by the wrists, 
Wth the hands still hanging down loosely. 
“he hands may then be allowed to rest in 
‘2 lap until you begin to play again. 

If you observe these directions, you can 
vel free to try other exercises than those 
| Hanon, such as Czerny’s Op. 299. But 
{ not play too rapidly, and stop imme- 
lately if your wrists start to feel stiff. 
On days when you are unable to prac- 
ie regularly, try performing such exer- 
ses as I have suggested, perhaps on a 
lble-top or on a chair. Perhaps you are 
‘/gaging in other occupations or in sports 
\such as tennis or baseball—which dis- 
t ly tend to stiffen the wrists. Cer- 
some such exercises as I have sug- 
sted are quite necessary to neutralize 
ese disturbing factors. 


Irregular Gempo 


A pupil of mine has the fault of 
Playing the easy measures of a piece 
swiftly and the more difficult ones 
slowly. How can I remedy this 
fault ae 


| A wise piano teacher once said that one 
1ould never play a piece faster than he 
easily render the hardest passage in it. 
your pupil that if he has to slow 
0 play a certain measure it means that 
is playing the composition as a whole 
) rapidly. 

‘One way of correcting this fault is to 
ona slower tempo. This tempo may 
Maintained, in some cases, by the use of 
= metronome. A better way, however, is 
teach the pupil to count aloud, giving 
beats, if necessary, counting a beat 
each eighth note instead of to a quarter 
or inserting and between the beats. A 
accent given to each first beat will 
Iso help matters. 

er remedy which may be used at 
ime time is to draw especial attention 
fractory measures or short passages, 
sing the offending place distinctly (with 
¢ pencil) and putting over it a figure 
means that the passage is to be re- 
d the given number of times each day. 
heard of some European peda- 
who require their pupils to repeat 
ibtful passages a hundred times a 
his may be excessive for our hur- 


ried American pupils, but surely eight or 
ten repetitions are not too much to ask. 
The method of marking repetitions is illus- 
trated in this passage from James Francis 
Cooke’s Barcarolle, Shadows on Lake 
Como: 


10 times 


Such passages should be practiced each 
day, too, before the entire section is played. 
Concentration on special difficulties is a 


good habit to instill in our pupils. I 
sometimes remark to a pupil that if a 
scratch occurs somewhere on a piano case 
one would not think of polishing the entire 
case over and over to remove it, but would 
work over the special place which con- 
tained the defect. So let us go directly 
to the “scratchy” spot in a piece and 
polish this spot until it is flawless before 
putting it in its proper relation to the 
whole. 


Geaching Bach 


It appears that few teachers of 
the piano teach anything of Bach, 
and that most of those who do give 
so little explanation of themes and 
so forth that the student regards 
inventions and fugues merely ‘as 
studies to be gotten through as 
quickly as possible, not appreciat- 
ing their real value as music. I am 
therefore asking the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Are the inventions and fugues 
of Bach considered of as much value 
as formerly? Is there anything in 
piano literature which takes their 
place? 

2. A young pupil is just beginning 
the study of the inventions. How 
many of the “Lwo-Part Inventions” 
is it desirable for an average pupil 
of, say, thirteen years, to learn be- 
fore taking up the “Three-Part In+ 
ventions?” How many of the latter 
should be studied before beginning 
the ‘Well-Tempered Clavichord ?” 

3. Could you give a list of the 
above compositions in the order in , 
which it is desirable to take them 
up? The young pupil referred to is » 
studying numbers 1, 10 and 6 of the 
“Two-Part Inventions.” 

4. Should the inventions be mem- 
orized? My pupils memorize all 
other selections.—E. M. U. 


In teaching Bach, there is, ofcourse, 
the structure to be considered: how the 
themes are used; what are the different 
sections; the relation of each section to 
the whole. Still more important are the 
zsthetic meanings: the mood or moods, 
the contrasts and climaxes, the proper 
tempo and dynamics, and the exact rela- 
tion of each voice-part to its companions. 
Instead of “studies to be gotten through,” 
the student should come. to, realize each 
composition as a great work of art, with 
limitless possibilities for self-expression. 

Answering your questions more in de- 
tail, I shall treat them in order: 

1. Since Bach is by far the greatest 
writer of instrumental polyphonic music, 
and since his music is unrivalled for cul- 
tivating both a mental and a technical com- 
mand of the piano, I believe that its study 
is a necessary part of every piano player’s 
equipment. In many ways, Bach is better 
appreciated now than ever before, partly, 
at least, owing to the fact that such an 


», sition, 


artist as Harold Samuel has recently re- 
vealed the glowing, expressive features of 
music which some teachers and pupils 
formerly regarded as “dry as dust.” 

2. On account of their great simplicity, 
Bach’s “Two-Part Inventions” are better 
adapted to pupil’s study than his “Three- 
Part Inventions,” many of which are fully 
as difficult as some of the fugues of the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord.” I should 
therefore have a pupil study at least half 
of the “Two-part Inventions,’ then per- 
haps two or three of the “Three-Part In- 
ventions’—if any—after which he may 
proceed directly to the “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord.” 

3. Of the “Two-Part Inventions,’ I may 
especially recommend numbers 1, 8, 10, 15, 
14, 13, 5, 4; of the “Three-Part Inven- 
tions,” Nos. 8, 1, 7, 10; and of the “Well- 
Tempered Clavichord,’ the preludes and 
fugues of Volume 1, Nos. 5, 2, 6, 13, 15, 
17, 21. I have tried to list these in pro- 
gressive order, although this order is sub- 
ject to change, to suit individual pupils. 

4. I should have the pupil memorize two 
or three of the inventions at least, and 
others if it is an easy and pleasant task 
for him to do so. 


Learning to Granspose 


Could you advise me as to the eas- 
iest method of learning to transpose 
at sight?—J. R 

To transpose a given composition, begin 
by establishing two points, (a) the key of 
the original and its scale, and (b) the key 
and scale to which you are going. : 

Next, find the first note of the transpo- 
which is, of course, the same de- 
gree of the new scale as it is in the orig- 
inal. A piece, let us say, is in E major, 
and you wish to transpose it a major third 
lower, to C. It begins on B, the fifth of 
the scale of E; hence the transposition 
must begin on G, the fifth of the scale 
ot G 

From this point on, you should read not 
notes but intervals. Take, for instance, the 
following two melodic phrases at the be- 
ginning of Schumann’s Op. 68, No. 13, 
which is in the key of E major: 


Ex. 1 


To transpose this to C, observe that the 
melody goes up a second, then down the 
same interval, then up a sixth, then down 
a second, and so on. Continuing with the 
first phrase, we have the following re- 
sult : 


In the second phrase certain complica- 


tions arise owing to accidentals. The 
second note which is the seventh of the 
scale is lowered a half-tone, from D# to 
D5; hence, in the transposition, B, which 
is the seventh note of the scale of C, must 


be lowered to Bb. In the next measure, 
the sharp before E of the original raises 
the first degree a half-step; hence we have 
C# in the transposition. 

But in the next measure, observe that 
the natural before E is merely a corrective 
accidental, drawing attention to the fact 
that the -first degree of the scale is no 
longer sharped; hence it transposes to C 
natural... The transposed phrase is this: 


Ex.3 


SS 


In learning to transpose, start with 
something that has but a single part for 
each hand, such as one of Bach’s “Two- 
Part Inventions,” and work first over the 
part. for each hand separately. After 
finally putting the parts together, you may 
proceed to simple four-part hymn settings, 
at first transposing the upper and lower 
pairs of voice-parts by themselves. 

The simplest form of transposition is 

that of a half-step when a mere change of 
key signature is all that is necessary. A 
hymn-tune in Ab, for instance, may be 
transposed to A by simply changing the 
signature from four flats to three sharps. 
Here again accidentals must be looked 
after, since a flat in the original becomes 
a sharp in the transposition; also a natural 
becomes a sharp. 
- Some transpositions of a half-tone, 
however, are by no means so simple. To 
transpose from F to E, for instance, each 
note must be flatted, and from E to F each 
note must be sharped 

I advise you to begin with transpositions 
at small intervals, proceeding gradually to 
the wider ones. A study of harmony will 
greatly help in the process. 


Ttusical Stammering 


A rather advanced pupil has a 
habit of stuttering or repeating 
single notes or chords. I could 
hardly say that this comes from a 
faulty memory, because she often 
does this in the middJe of a passage 
when she has not really missed any- 
thing. She frequently stops during a 
passage and begins it over. Some- 
times there was an error, sometimes 
not. I have been drilling her on 
preparedness and slow practice, but 
Go Ro Bee much good result as yet. 


Just as with stuttering in spech, the 
only cure is careful, slow and distinct ut- 
terance. Try having the pupil practice 
with the metronome, beginning with finger 
exercises, one note to a beat, setting the 


= 80. When she can 


follow the ticks eaasately at this rate, let 
her put two notes to a beat. 

In the same way, have her practice 
studies and pieces at first with the metro- 
nome, learning the part for each hand by 
itself, before putting the hands together. 

At each lesson, too, play with her simple 
duets for five or ten minutes, keeping 
her to strict time, without regard to occa- 
sional wrong notes or stumbling. This 
process may help to correct a habit which, 
if neglected, is apt to cause continual trou- 
ble. I know a lady who has played for 
many years, but has never gotten rid of 
her early propensities in this direction! 
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he Imperishab 


NCE, WHILE visiting a monastery 
in Southern Europe, we saw a 


Capuchin Monk, tonsured and san- 
daled, in his brown cloak held in at the 
waist by a rope, climbing up a rickety 
ladder in an age-old library. When he 
reached the floor he had in his hand a 
Latin treatise upon the martyrdom of 
Saint Cecilia. Despite our austere Presby- 
terian background, we were fascinated by 
the devotion of this pious man who opened 
the tome with such sincere eagerness and 
reverence. It was the twenty-second of 


November, Saint Cecilia’s day, a day 
v 1 through centuries had been con- 
nected with music, despite the fact that 
the good saint’s relation to music is one 


¢ 
held by but the veriest thread of romance.~ 


But from this tiny thread has grown some 
of the finest paintings of the greatest 
rs of all time; from it has. grown 
literary and musical compositions of 
pretension. On the whole, the Saint 
1 romance has had a greater bearing 
on art than on music. Raphael, Rubens, 
and scores of artists have depicted Saint 
ecilia in gorgeous masterpieces. 

as we know, Saint Cecilia was 
a Roman lady of noble birth. She was 
educated as a Christian and early in life 
determined to become a celibate and to 
devote herseli to religion. However, she 
was later forced by her parents to marie 
No one knows just when she was born, 
nor is there any exact information as to 
the time of her death. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica, for instance, places her mar- 
tyrdom as occurring under Marcus Aure- 


So fa 
T 
i 


lius in Sicily, about 176 A. D., while Grove 
contends that she was beheaded in Rome 
bout 229 A. D., under the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus. The Roman authorities 
-ertainly assumed that they were correct, 

suse they built a church in 821 over 

site of her home. At the same time 


“em 


ns, as well as those of her hus- 
ind, his brother and other martyrs, were 
moved to this structure. In 1599 the 
urch was beautified and a fine monument 
of the saint was installed with great cere- 
iony. All of these events are clouded in 
that mysticism which adds such fascina- 
tion to the history of the early church. 
One writer refers to a record of Pope 


Symmactius who mentions, in 499 A. D., 
the church which was rebuilt by Paschal 
in 824. Paschal reported that he had a 


m in which Saint Cecilia visited him 
and directed where to find her body and 
also that of Valerianus, Tiburtius and 
Maximus and nine hundred maidens. Ap- 
parently he laboriously exhumed the bodies 
and removed this sizable cemetery to the 
church where it became an object of 
worship. In 1591 Cardinal Sfondrate, who 
was a nephew of Gregory XIV, undertook 
the rebuilding of the church and was 
therefore created a cardinal. In all this 
train of records there is apparently no 
reference to St. Cecilia’s musiéal attri- 
butes. 


In the Catacombs 


N ROME no one is able to resist the 

gruesome fascination of the catacombs. 
The writer well remembers a visit to that 
catacomb located some distance out upon 
the Appian Way. Under the care of the 
fathers of the church, a visit to these 
catacombs becomes a most impressive and 
dramatic experience. Unpolluted by any- 


visitor to these shrines of death is given 
a large wax taper, and, as the procession 
of pilgrims marches single file down the 


ghastly atmosphere 
Finally the cas- 
° pause at the end of 
avenues of skulls, before a niche in the 
and announce that 
of Saint Cecilia. 
she must have given up her life in Rome 
and not in far off Sicily. 

Saint Cecilia became the pa- 
not been deter- 
investigations 


flames add a theurgic, 


unlike any other known. 


this is the tomb 
one knows that 


tron saint of music has 


undertaken by 
scholarly ecclesiastical authorities. 
knows which musical attributes were first 


ascribed to her; nor can anyone tell whence 


Romance of Saint (eciha 


By ADELBURT SAVERY 


came the fascinating tradition that her 
singing attracted an angel to earth. It 
seems very singular, for instance, that a 
lengthy Italian poem by Castelletti, pub- 
lished as late as 1594, called “La trion- 
fatrice, Cecilia, vergine e martire Ro- 
mana,” makes no mention whatever of 
Saint Cecilia’s musical gifts. However, 
in the north, at Louvain and elsewhere, 
she was given musical attributes much 
earlier, since there is a record, dated 1502, 
which tells of a musical society established 
in the Belgian city which was to come 
under the patronage of Saint Job. The 
Magistrate of the town, however, allo- 
cated it to Saint Cecilia. Perhaps Saint 
Job might not have been a bad patron for 
an art which demands such unlimited 
patience. It seems also unusual that the 
Guild of Minstrels in ancient France was 


ST. CECILIA, ST. VALERIO AND ST. TIBURZIO 


A famous painting by Gentileschi, in the Royal Pinacoteca of Milan 


under the patronage of Saint Julien ani 
not Saint Cecilia. 

We are told that Saint Cecilia was com: 
pelled by her parents to marry a young 
pagan named Valerianus. Her Christian 
conversion made the thought of this union 
very revolting to her. The beauty and 
sincerity of her faith were such that after 
her marriage she converted both her his 
band and his brother. The pagans were 
so infuriated that they captured all three 
and ordered their execution. The men | 
were decapitated ; but the tormentors sou 
a more cruel death for Saint Cecilia. 
was thrown into a cauldron over a 
The pagans, however, were not satished 
with this and also decapitated her. 


A Halo of Beauty 


Hae OF the martyrs of the churel 
have added so much color and beatity 
and romance as has Saint Cecilia. The 
thought of her association with music has | 
brought a charm to her pictorial preset 
tation. Unlike the pictures of many | 
the other martyrs which one may see ™ 
European churches and galleries, there 
rarely anything gruesome connected 
her portrayal. Saint Cecilia is always a | 
thing of loveliness. In the unusual picture 
shown herewith, by Gentileschi, from the 

Royal Pinacoteca in Milan, we see = 
Saint together with Saint Valerianus and 

his brother, Saint Tiburtius. They are 
in prison awaiting their martyrdom. The 
angel, descending with a crown and a palm 
branch, symbolizes music crowning the I 
of the saint. ; 

It is hardly conceivable that the mus 
attributes of Saint Cecilia are pure myth: 
In all probability she was musically gi 
It must be remembered that in those e 
centuries only outstanding events were 
chronicled; and so the musical intere; 
of a then not very picturesque fig 
would most likely be passed on only 
word of mouth and thus become a tf 
tradition. When we realize that so 
portant a character as William Shakespeat 
left so little for biographers, we may bette 
understand how a comparatively inco 
spicuous personage in the second ¢ 
tury might escape the written page. 

Music festivals dedicated to Saint Ce 
cilia are of quite ancient origin. One Wi 
given. as early as 1570, at Evreux, 
Normandy. Apart from the ecclesiastical 
ceremonies and a consequent grand bai 
quet, there were prizes offered for 
best compositions in the form of sonné 
part songs, airs and motets. 

The success of the French venture W 
heralded in England, and in 1683 a simile 
movement was founded in London, know 
as “The Musical Society.” Similar com 
tests were held from time to time, 
many distinguished poets and composé 
were commissioned to prepare odes 4 
cantatas. These included Blow, Danié 
Purcell, Pepusch, Wesley, Perry, Pops 
Dryden and Handel. In Paris, where fe 
years Saint Cecilia’s Day was celebrat 
at the church of Saint Eustache, mai 
eminent French composers have ( 
special contributions. These include ma 
by Adam, Gounod (1855), Thomas (185 
Saint Saéns, Franck and Dubois. 

The spirit of Saint Cecilia is one of 
greatest contributions of the church 8 
art. Few figures in history have inspi 
so much that points to the finer mo 
of life. 
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iLoud, who has won great distinction both 
j pncert organist and as a composer, lives in 
i, Massachusetts. His musical studies, com- 
mn America, were consummated in France 
bis teachers included the inimitable Alex- 
uilmant. Mr. Loud was the first Ameri- 
be elected to membership in the Royal Col- 
+) Organists, an English organization similar 
Oiracter to the American Guild of Organists 
ith rather “stiffer’’ entrance examinations. 

hew composition begins with a stately 
min li-flat. The passage work in measure 
? not be difficult if fingered as indicated, 
rovides an attractive organ effect. In the 
section and the trio the left hand has a 
to essay; keep both arm and hand re- 
Notice how carefully the best registration 


$#en indicated. The pedaling is always easy. 
‘Canoe, by N. Louise Wright 

ha composer Miss Wright needs no introduc- 
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Ganc real vocal feeling, Its tempo, mainly 
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@ with the words, ‘‘Cloud forms are mass- 
the arch of the sky.” Audrey Livingston’s 
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' Syncopations brought about by the ties 
the bar lines in the second section lend va- 
the rhythm. 


is immense vitality and originality to this 
“Mr. Kern’s Opus 614, by the way. Let 
‘ace its outlines as follows: Section I is in 
or and consists of sixteen measures. Sec- 
[ has twenty measures, after the first four 
ich we are launched definitely in the key 
r. Then comes a shift to E-flat, to the 
of twenty measures, for the effective trio. 
y, an eight measure bridge passage leads in 
fashion to the restatement of the first 


ays, Mr. Kern’s themes have a great 
to them, which we like. Observe the 
touch obtained by the series of ninth 
in measure twenty-seven. The French 
Claude Debussy, was one of the first to 
iecession of these rich harmonies. 
will see, there is plenty of octave prac- 
this march. If octaves terrorize you, get 
9f the excellent octave studies by Doring, 
and Czerny. Mason’s ‘School ne Octaves” 
valuable. 


om ize to Schubert, by Hans Proti- 


os 


t charming bit of old Vienna is sub- 
htenthaler which means “A 
from Lichtenthal.’”” Read the informa- 
at the head of the piece regarding Schu- 
Lichtenthal. 
ond section, with its stress on thirds and 
Seems particularly characteristic. You 
as the tempo at this point, by way of 
st with the leisurely pace of the first and 
ms. In each one oe measures fourteen to 
double appoggiatura on the first beat 
ot hand should be noted. These add 
of plaintiveness. ; 
liscover no technical difficulties in this de- 
vignette. 
, by George Bernard 


‘tit means playfulness and is pronounced 
lows: bah-dee-nahzh. The form of the piece 
, in which the principal theme recurs 
fal times. Each time it bobs up we are glad 
it ain, it is so sprightly and carefree. 
crisply and deftly. 
the section you will observe that a good 
of the chords are marked to be “broken.” 
conclusion of this section comes an _ex- 
one in the dominant (A major). Here 
found none of the staccato effects of 
o section, but instead of this there 
smooth phrases generally downward. 
major section combines both staccato and 
Monsieur Bernard, as you no 
" , is a French composer. His 
t is. Of his many compositions his 
orks have attracted special attention. 


r Sketch, by Géza Horvath 
it would be well to give the pronuncia- 
this composer’s name, since few of us are 


‘ 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


on The Etude Music 
By EDGAR ALDEN BARRELL 


“up” on our Hungarian. 
lows: Gay-sah Hor-vaht. 
There is real indigenous flavor to this sketch, 
with its characteristic themes and harmones. The 
slow middle section recalls the /Jassu—the slow, 
somewhat mournful part—of the Hungarian 
dance, the csardas (tsahr-dash). Look at meas- 
ure eight,* counting from the beginning. Does 
not the turn of melody, with a grace note embel- 
lishing it, bring back to your mind the lovely 
Hungarian Dance, No. 7 by Brahms, which ap- 
peared very recently in our pages? The same 
effect will be found elsewhere in this sketch. 
5 Here is the key scheme of the piece: A Major; 
I-sharp minor (relative minor of A major); A 
Major; A minor; C Major; A minor; A Major. 
All closely related keys, you see. 


Pronounce it as fol- 


Give Ear to My Words, O Lord, by 
Charles Gilbert Spross 


The text, taken from the Psalms of David, is 
an eloquent ‘one and is matched with worthy and 
interesting music. Although Mr. Spross has at- 
tained his greatest fame as a writer of secular 
songs, he has composed a number of very success- 
ful sacred songs and also cantatas. 

Sing this song as smoothly as you can. Notice 
that the “tempo primo,” or principal time, is 
somewhat slower than the times of the middle 
sections. The climax occurs just before the re- 
turn of the main theme, on the note G. The 
word ‘“‘Thee’’ will be difficult to sing at such alti- 
tudes unless the singer knows how to “attack” 
it. Make the th very distinct and ‘‘think the tone” 
in your head. 


Rita, by Frances Price 


Here we have a rather easy and very colorful 
waltz in which the composer, by virtue of her ex- 
cellently concise style, accomplishes a great deal 
in the short space of forty-eight measures. 

Notice how, in the eighth measure, the key of 
FE minor into which we have just arrived is at 
once abandoned in favor of the tonic of the piece, 
C major. This abandonment is accomplished with 
ease by the lowering of D-sharp (the seventh of 
the scale of E minor) to D natural. Similarly 
F-sharp becomes F natural. 

In measures two, four and six of the A minor 
section the eighth note movement in the left hand 
part should be emphasized. 

Play with mellow tone, gracefully. At the end 
the volume increases considerably, making a bril- 
liant finish for the waltz. 


Dance of the Midgets, by Frances Mc- 
Collin 


Miss McCollin, born in Philadelphia, has com- 
posed operettas, songs, anthems, organ pieces, 
violin pieces, and orchestral and chamber music. 
Thus she is eminently versatile. Several of her 
compositions have won prizes in competitions, the 
most recent being the part song, “Spring im 
Heaven,’ which received the $500 prize offered by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. Miss 
McCollin also lectures on musical topics. 

This rondo is simple in outline but fashioned 
with mastery. Note that the first section is ex- 
tended from sixteen to eighteen measures with 
good effect, The avoidance of “‘set lengths” is 
often wise. ; 

The second theme, a smooth flowing one, pleases 
the ear after the vigorous staccato of the first 
theme. The third theme is widely spaced, an 
absolute contrast in every way to the foregoing 
material. 


The Old Castle, by Maurice Arnold 


The sombre colorings of the A minor section 
seem to us descriptive of an old French chateau 
which, once the home of chivalry and beauty and 
gaiety, stands today a lovely ruin, itself almost 
forgetful of its past glories. There are the crum- 
bling turrets and battlements, grey in the evening 
light; there is the same ivy creeping up the walls 
which was admired in the days of King Louis 
the Fourteenth. But inside, silence. As we walk 
about the grounds, suddenly we think we hear the 
gentle music of a dance (A Major section). Soon 
it vanishes in wisps of sound, and we stand fac- 
ing anew the barren castle. Of course there was 
no dance, nor any dancers. Imagination turned 
the trick. i. 

That is the picture which Mr. Arnold’s music 
suggests to us. : 

The four hand arrangement is a fine one, bal- 
anced and not difficult. 


The Singing Tower, by Carlyle Davis 

Carillons, or bell towers, are fortunately on the 
increase in this country. We have imported 
famous Belgian carillonneurs to play for us, and 
in at least one of the large musical schools there 
is a course of campanology. Mr. Davis, by this 
highly graceful waltz, means to depict only in a 
general way the music of the bells. In the mid- 
dle section, however, there is a direct reference 
through the use of the notes F and Cc played 
high up on the keyboard. Play with light, facile 
grace, sufficiently varying the tempo according to 
the best rubato methods. 


By the Spinning Wheel, by Edward E. 
Menges 


Several composers have written spinning songs, 
from Felix Mendelssohn on down. Here we have 
(Continued on page 760) 
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A Practical Study of Uocal Diction 


By ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 


T BEING the purpose in singing to 

deliver the text with a pronunciation 

of the words that will cause them to 
be distinctly understood while leaving the 
musical quality of the tone unimpaired, 
and, by the proper accenting of syllables 
and emphasizing of words to give the 
musical declamation rhetorical meaning 
and the song a true interpretation, vocal 
diction is the culmination of the singer’s 
equipment. Unfortunately an obstacle to 
its attainment is met when efforts to com- 
bine vocalization and articulation set up 
reactions that influence harmfully both 
tone quality and distinctness of pronun- 
ciation. There is involved a dual technic 
—of speech and of voice production— 
whose independent control and final simul- 
taneous functioning present decided diffi- 
culties. The organs of speech (the lips, 
tongue, uvula, hard and soft palate, teeth 
and jaw) assist in forming vowels and 
articulating consonants, acting independ- 
ently of the vocal organ (the larynx) 
which produces singing tone without ac- 
tive participation of the speech organs. 
Obviously each technic should be given 
individual study and practice. 

Good vocal diction cannot be attained 
without correct attack of tone and the 
free flowing of the voice to the front of 
the mouth while it (the tone) rests firmly 
on the breath at the ribs. Hence control 
of vocal technic is its foundation, and the 
fundamentals of voice production should 
be well established before work in diction 
is undertaken. Automatic management of 
the breath, which leaves the throat and 
larynx and the muscles of the mouth en- 
tirely free from strain and permits a free 
forward flow of the voice, should have 
been already gained. The limits of this 
article prevent detailed discussion of this 
phase of the subject. The possession of 
such control is taken for granted. 

Diction in singing combines the articula- 
tion of consonants with various vowel for- 
mations. To secure. distinctness of pro- 
tiunciation, initial and final consonants 
must be completely articulated; to insure 
good tone quality, vowel formations must 
be pure not only in attack but also in 
ststaining the vocal tone. A_ practical 
study of vocal diction, then, is a study of 
consonant articulation, of vowel forma- 
tion, and their combination in sustained 
singing tone. It is with this that this 
article, which is condensed from a series 
of practical study articles which present 
in detail the elements of vocal diction with 
illustrative exercises, is concerned. By 
calling attention to certain fundamentals on 
which a more exhaustive study can be 
based it is hoped that a systematic study 
of this important part of the singer’s equip- 
ment may be stimulated. 


Articulation of Consonants 


VERY aarticulation is a position and 

action in sequence; position brings 
the organs into contact; action separates 
them with a slight explosion of air in the 
mouth. The manner of this explosion is 
of vital importance. It affects not only the 
articulation of the consonant but also the 
tone which follows the articulation. It 
should be caused by the air in the mouth 
only, never with action below the larynx. 
The observant student will discover a de- 
cided inclination to use breath from the 
lungs to produce this explosion; hence this 
point should be closely watched in applying 
the exercises that follow. 

The consonants most used are J, t, d, n, 
r, g, k, articulated by movements of the 
tip and back of the tongue; th, produced 
by a forward and backward swing of the 
tongue; m, v, f, the breath vibrating the 
lips; and 2, s (hissing), in which the breath 
is exploded against the teeth. Note that 
s buzzes while s is hissed. The first 
essential is to gain control of the movements 
of the tongue and the condition of the lips 
in the articulation of these consonants. The 
exercises illustrate the details of this con- 
trol. They are used in conjunction with 
the open vowel ah. A general rule gov- 
erning their practice is: with the throat 
open, the glottis free from strain, the 
jaw dropped loosely open, the consonant 
should be articulated by the air in the 
mouth before the vowel is sounded, but 
never separated from it. Observing this 
rule, especially the direction to use only 
the air in the mouth, will facilitate acquire- 
ment of the control desired. 


Ex.41 


Lah-lah-lah-lah etc. 
Tah-tah-tah-tah 
Dah-dah dah-dah 
Nah-nah-nah-nah 
Rah-rah-rah-rah 


(To save space, the exercises are not 
carried through the full range. They 
should be sung as high as can be done 
without loss of control, the upper tones 
being approached, if difficulty is met, after 
repeated practice on lower tones. Low 
voices may begin on B or B flat.) 

In singing lah, tah, dah, rah, the tip 
of the tongue only is used. It should be 
lifted lightly, and quickly, to the roof of 
the mouth the tip touching the upper front 
teeth. The explosion drops it as quickly 
to the floor of the mouth, where it should 
lie relaxed until the consonant is repeated. 
Temptation to lift the whole tongue must 
be overcome. Tah and dah are articulated 
in the same way but with a slight rise of the 
front half of the tongue. Nah uses the 


tip of the tongue and causes a vibration 


in the nasal chambers before the conso- 
nant is articulated. This disappears as the 
vowel is sounded but the nasal resonance 
continues. There is danger with this con- 
sonant of a sudden lift of the whole tongue 
accompanied by a push at its base. This 
must not be permitted. Rah offers diffi- 
culty to some because of the necessity to 
roll the tip of the tongue. To achieve 
this roll keep the jaw free and the tip of 
the tongue flexible. Beware of lung reac- 
tion as the air in the mouth is exploded. 
Gah and kah 


a Nay a vov 


+ etc. to 


Gah-gah-gah-gah ect. 

Kah-kah-kah-kah 

Tha-tha-tha-tha 
transfer action to the back of the tongue. 
It must be lifted easily, without pulling 
back, until its sides touch the upper back 
teeth and then dropped to normal position. 
The tip should remain lightly against the 
lower front teeth; g should be soft, al- 
most approximating y, having no gutteral 
quality. There must be no spasmodic jerk 
or stiffening. This is a gymnastic exer- 
cise for the back of the tongue leading to 
a feeling of lightness and freedom that 
will make singing of high tones much 
easier. Kah requires the same treatment 
Lut with the lift slightly nearer the mid- 
dle of the tongue. Tha swings the tongue 
rhythmically forward and back. The tip 
should ‘come between the parted teeth and, 
as the vowel is sounded, the tongue, with 
no lifting up or pressing down or muscu- 
lar contraction, swings back giving free 
emission to the vowel sound. 

Vah and fah 


Ex.3 


Vah-vah-vah-vah ete. 

Fah- fah-fah-fah 

Mah-mah-mah-mah 

Zah-zah-zah-zah 

Saw-saw-saw-saw 
demand release and flexibility of the lips. 
Vah brings the lower lip loosely against 
the upper teeth, vibrating it with an ex- 
plosive effect. Fah is produced similarly 
but with the lower lip further away from 
the teeth and the upper lip participating. 
Mah (beginning a syllable or word) brings 
the lips together and separates*them with 
a puff. The practice of these consonants 
increases release and flexibility of the lips. 
Zuh vibrates at the teeth and should be 
articulated with a distinct buzz, not sound- 
ing like s in saw. As the open vowel fol- 
lows, the jaw drops but with no push at 
the root of the tongue. 

Every word contains vowel sounds that 
become the sustained singing tones of the 
melodic line. These are formed by the 


shaping of the vocal tube. The 
sound and the tone to be sung sho 
conceived as one, the true sound of 
vowel being mentally formed befor 
tone is attacked. In other words, the 
should be conceived in the vowel 
with which it is to be heard. This 
automatically to shape the vocal tub 
>the true vowel sound, and good atta 
both tone and vowel will be more | 
to follow. Preceding exercises in 
lation should give independence be 
jaw and tongue and control over the fe 
itself. A codrdinated action of g 
and speech organs should likewise be ¢ 
lished, which will make the particip 
of the tongue in the following vowel 
mations more easily commanded. 
Five vowel sounds, ah-a-e-o-00 ( 
in fath-er, a as in ate, e as in eat, 0 
no, and oo as in do) are selected for 
tice. These mastered, other vowel s 
ings can be acquired easily. Ah is 
with dropped jaw and open throat, a. 
loose jaw and the dorsum (middle o 
tongue) rising slightly; for e condi 
remain the same with the dorsum a 
higher. O rounds the lips, the tongue 
ing to normal position, and oo pouts 
lips still more. These movements 
tongue, lips and jaw are made aute 
cally if the vowel be clearly mental 
The exact shade of the vowel to be | 
should be in the mind. The jaw sh 
hang quietly loose, the action of the to 
being entirely independent of it. Any 
dency to use more of the tongue than i 
volved in the slightly rising dorsum 
be overcome. As a_ preliminary 
the combination, ah-eh-ih, is sung. 


Ex.4 


, a v_¥ 


2 
Ah-eh-ih etc. 
Ah-a-e 

The exact shade of eh (e as in let) 
ii (i as in it) must be in mind. 
tongue assists by a slight, very slight, 
of the dorsum for eh and a little mor 
ih. No other part of the tongue sI 
take part. There may be a pronow 
tendency to lengthen both eh and i) 
should be completely overcome. In a 
(a as in ate, e as in eat) this lengthe 
takes place, and, if the vowels are | 
ceived properly, the tongue will tak 
true position. 


Boe vv Vo 
foi ——<_——— 
SVS = . : << einen ee 

Ah-a-e-0-00 etc. : bt 7 


This exercise adds oh (0 as in ff 
and ooh (00 as in do) to the three pi 
ously sung. In oh, the tongue drops 
ing relaxed on the floor of the mouth; 
jaw hangs loosely and the lips roun 
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as in a pout. Oo calls for the same con- 
ditions with the lips still further rounded. 
Each vowel of the series should be sup- 
ported by a steady flow of breath from the 
ribs, following each other with a pure 
legato. The mentalizing of each vowel 
before it is sung is vital. 

Practice in articulation and vowel for- 
mation has prepared for the combination 
of consonants and vowels. In the suc- 
ceeding exercises the consonant should be 
articulated by air in the mouth before the 
vowel is sung, the tonal attack of the 


vowel following the consonant without 
break, 


Ex.6 


Lah-lay-lee-lo-loo, ete. 
Tah-tay-tee-toh-too 


This exercise should be practiced with 
all the consonants. 

Here the consonants /, n, d, t, d, g, 7, S, 
(hissing) th, v, z and m are combined 
with the vowel sounds ah-a-e-o-00. It is 
not necessary to repeat the comments on 
manner of singing. All that has been said 
in regard to consonants and vowels is to 
be applied in singing these combinations. 


The following exercise: 


Ex.7 
: a (Rese V 
as s t 
Lah-bay-dah-may-nee-po-too, etc. eho 


———S= Sa 


Lah bay dah may lah 


=== 


dah. 


nee po too 


po too lah bay 


bay- dah may nee 


Lah bay dah may nee po 


bay 


dah may 


nee po. 


tests the work already done. It should be 
practiced beginning with different sylla- 
bles, as bay-dah-imay, dah-may-nee and so 
forth. Applying the combination first to 
single tones, then to scale passages, pass 
on finally to various-sized skips. There 
should be no lifting of the tone off the 
breath as the skips are sung in the higher 
register, and the vowel quality should re- 
main pure and free from strain. No stif- 
fening of the tongue or setting of the jaw 
should be permitted as consonants are ar- 
ticulated and vowel sounds mentalized as 
in preceding exercises. 

In singing, various shades of vowel 
sounds and of double consonants will be 
met. These demand a flexibility of articu- 
lation and control of vanishing sounds be- 
fore the subject is exhausted. But if the 
elements, as they have been presented here, 
are understood and conquered, the rest will 
follow naturally. Something should be 
said of the connection of words in legato 
phrases. The slovenly habit of permitting 
the final consonant of a word to begin the 
succeeding word is responsible for much 
crude singing. Distinct diction calls for 
the completion of one word before the 
next is sung, the musical phrase losing 
nothing of its sustained character. In this 
connection the following suggestions are 
pertinent: In joining two words in a legato 
phrase, the first consonant of each word 
should be joined to the vowel or consonant 
ending the preceding syllable; but when a 
word ending with a consonant is followed 
by one beginning with a vowel, the two 
should be slightly separated. 

Finally, mechanical practice is not 
enough. The mind must be actively en- 
gaged and the ear discriminatingly alert. 
Certain points, such as the mental con- 
ception of vowels being a vital part of the 
tone (that is, the vowel and the tone creat- 
ing one sound) and consonants being ar- 
ticulated with the air in the mouth and 
before the vowel is sounded, must be 
fully understood and realized in practice. 
Each of the illustrative exercises should 
be studied and practiced in detail until 
these points are mastered. If used in this 
manner, this presentation of foundational 
vocal diction will lead naturally to a more 
exhaustive treatment. 


Back ground 


By FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


One of the saddest lacks among our 
singing students today is their lack of 
realization of the necessity for cultural 
background for their art. Among so many 
students, possessors of beautiful voices, 
why are artists so scarce? I believe it is 
because they are not yet awake to the 
value, the importance, of a knowledge and 
a cultivation of the other arts and sciences. 
Without some seeking further back and 
forward than the mere present, how can 
they appreciate their stupendous mission or 
the magnificence of the achievements that 
have gone before? No one human can 
live long enough to experience a world of 
happenings as it has gone before him, up 
to now; no one can have all the beauty in 
the world within his own soul. 

And yet one would think this possible 
if he observed the blindness and disinterest 
of many of the young music students today 
—-outside of their own particular field. 


And often they narrow that down to their 
own particular corner of the field, not 
music, but singing or, let us say, some 
instrument. How many of them absorb 
the beauties of nature, painting, sculpture, 
architecture or literature or consider their 
relationships to those around them or to 
humanity as a whole? 

When we think of the true artists of 
the past, we realize that their greatness of 
soul and understanding, the very thing 
which made them artists, was a realization 
of the value of this cultural background. 
Perhaps it is another symptom of our 
“hurry up” and “lack of time” disease that 
our young students are becoming singers— 
yes—but not artists, are singing like mock- 
ing birds, forgetting the importance of 
their musical, artistic, cultural and spir- 
itual A-B-C’s. 

May they awake from their deep sleep 
before it is too late! 


(Voice Questions Answered on page 749) 
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to hearing these concerts as though you 
were at the Academy of Music in person. 


You will not want to miss a single pro- 
gram. To be sure of the dates, save the 
schedule listed here. Then, for a perma- 
nent reference, send for the Stokowski 
Concert Program’ (free), with Stokowski’s 
portrait and the story of the music you 
will hear. 
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Philco dealer. 


From 8:15 to 10 p.M., E.S. T. 
Over every Station of the Columbia Broadcasting System 


Monday, October 12... . ~. + + Pre-Classical 
Saturday, November21 . ..... Classical 
Saturday, December5. . ... . . . . Romantic 
Saturday, Dec. 26 . Neo-Classicand Modern Romantic 
Saturday, January 16, 1932 . Modern German 
Saturday, March 12, 1932 - Modern Russian 
Saturday, April 2,1932 . Modern American 


Sponsored by PutLco, World’s Largest Radio Manufacturer 


*STOKOWSKI CONCERT PROGRAM—FREE 
PHILCO, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, 


the Concert Program for Stokowski-Philadelphia 
Orchestra Broadcast Series, sponsored by Philco. 


Name 
Address. 


City. 


©1931, Philco 
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How to Develop one in a Boy-(hoir 


“4 | SHE AVERAGE boy’s singing voice, 
until improved by intelligent and 
proper training, has a reedy quality 

not in itself disagreeable but becoming 
harsh and squawky when he sings very 
loudly. While employing these loud tones 
he also has a very limited compass up- 
ward, the higher notes being produced 
by mere physical strength and showing 
evidence of strain. This voice is com- 
monly called ‘chest voice,” and, in want 
of a better term, we shall call it so, 
though in point of fact it has little in 
common with the chest voice of a bass, 
for instance. It is very like the lowest 
octave of an oboe, whereas the quality 
most desirable in the boy-voice is that of 
the flute, with, however, a trace of the 
mellow clarinet quality. This is obtained 
by attacking moderately high notes with 
the head-voice (that is, the flute-like 
quality) and working downward from 
them, carrying the flute-quality far 
down the scale as possible: 

Ex.1 : 


as 


The very first task of the choir-master, 
then, is to develop the power of using 
this flute-quality commonly called “head 


voice.” Some few. boys take to it natu- 
rally, but many cases occur in which it is 
exceedingly difficult to give them the idea 
of what is wanted or even to make them 
believe that they can do it. Any pattern 
set by a man’s voice is far too low in 
pitch, though sometimes a bass who can 
sing a little falsetto (like a Tyrolese 
yodler) can succeed in giving the boy an 
idea of what is meant. Even a woman’s 
voice, though it may be in the required 
compass, has a certain full quality totally 
unlike anything the boy can be expected 
to produce. Sometimes it is a help to ask 
the boy to sing some one high note “as 
much like a clear whistle” as possible. 

If a pipe-organ is at hand, the choir 
leader may play first a few notes on the 
Oboe or the Cornopean, and say, “not 
like that,” then play the same using a 
good eight-foot Flute and say, “as much 
like that as you can.” But all these ways 
are necessary only in cases in which one is 
starting a new boy choir with no already 
trained boys to rely upon. If there is 
even one boy who has really learned 
how to sing in this way he can teach the 
new boy better than the teacher himself 
can, and, what’s more, will enjoy the job. 
But the directions should always be given 
in the choir-director’s presence. The 
writer has found it immensely helpful 


THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 
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to borrow a boy from a choir which he 
has already had long in training to help 
“set patterns” for the boys of a new 
choir. 

Perhaps that expression “set patterns” 
needs some explanation. It does not mean 
that the boy is to sing with the other boys, 
but that he is, under the choir leader’s 
guidance, to sing each exercise and then 
let them try to imitate him. Most exer- 
cises are sung at various different pitches. 
Each time a new pitch is taken the boy- 
instructor sings first, and the new boy 
or boys immediately afterward. 

But now for a warning against one- 
sidedness. When the leader has success- 
fully trained his boys in the use of the 
head-voice, he will find that, if he insists 
on this absolutely, their lower tones (say 
from middle C up to G or A in the staff) 
will be weak and devoid of quality. Some 
choir masters actually fall into this error 
and then endeavor to make up for it by 
using as far as possible high-pitched tunes. 
This is a mistake. The better way is to 
allow a reasonable use of chest-tones on 
the lower notes, but to instruct the boys not 
to make them unduly powerful and harsh, 
and to fall into the flute-quality again at 
a point comparatively low in the ascend- 
ing scale. As an aid to this, the follow- 
ing exercise: 

Ex.2 


2 ’ Ra eS 
== 
<4 = > etc. to 
if done according to directions, is very 
helpful. 

This may be carried even higher than 
the G above the staff, with voices of 
exceptional compass. The low notes may 
be sung with a light chest-tone, about like 
the quality of a well-voiced “oboe” (this 
time I refer to the organ-stop, not the 
orchestral instrument). The high notes 
must be sung with the flute-like head- 
voice. There must be absolutely no porta- 
mento on the way up; but on the way 
down to the lower note, portamento will 
do no harm and may even be encouraged 
as beneficial. Sometimes it is a help to 
have the first note tapered down to a pia- 
nisstto just before making the upward 
rise of an octave, 

After, or in connection with, these exer- 
cises, the following may be used: 

Ex.3 


As in Ex. 2, this may sometimes be 


taken higher. 
also staccato. 


Ex. 3b should be studied 


For all these exercises the vowel ah 
(pure Italian a) may be employed. Some 
choirmasters favor the syllable Joo, but 
this is apt to impart a dull, though pure, 
tone, 

Boys must be taught to open their 
mouths sufficiently to let the tone out fully, 
but, in order to avoid exaggerated 
grimaces, it is well to confine one’s ex- 
hortations merely to the propriety of get- 
ting the teeth apart. If a boy can be 
induced to open his mouth wide enough 
to admit his first and second fingers, one 
above the other, between his teeth, his 
lips will take care of themselves. Any 
attempts should be discouraged to increase 
the width of the mouth in opening. 

In many cases, one may get a vastly 
improved tone from a boy, if he is taught 
how to raise the soft palate. Very few 
boys know what that means, and it is 
not necessary to explain elaborately. 
Merely having them yawn and stretch up 
both arms will do it automatically. While 
in that position, a pitch is given them— 
a moderately h'gh note—and they are 
told to yell it out as loud as they please. 
But this shculd not be done more than 
once or twice at one rehearsal. Used in 
this way, it furnishes a welcome relief 
and rest, and, in a few days, the boys will 
unconsciously learn the trick of “raising 
the soft palate,” thus gaining in clearness 
and power of tone. 


v 


Peculiar Influence of Discipline on 
one 


HE PERSONAL management of a 

group of boys in a choir is a prob- 
lem about which whole books might be 
written and a task which many men should 
never undertake. 

One must understand boy-psychology. 
Boys are not to be treated as babies, and, 
on the other hand, neither are they to be 
expected to be “little gentlemen.” They 
do not mind a certain amount of severity 
and even harshness, but they are. keen to 
resent injustice or favoritism. They can- 
not sit still long at a time. and they must 
be allowed to make a noise occasionally. 

In rare cases choirmasters have 
actually succeeded in intimidating their boys 
into apparently perfect deportment. They 
have got that, but nothing else. The sing- 
ing has been dull and lifeless, and the 
tone poor. In such cases, too, it is the 
invariable rule that the best singers are 
the first to rebel and be up to some un- 
expected deviltry. 

It is certainly true, however, that good 
order is necessary, especially since the boys 
are to sing at church services. By long 
experience the writer has learned to allow 
the boys at rehearsal occasional short 
periods of freedom, to talk and to make 


all the noise they please, only teqt 
them to come to order promptly and ¢ 
pletely when “order” is called. Ther 
many little details of discipline | 
each individual choir leader must worl 
but the object of all rules should | 
preserve order to whatever extent is 1 
sary, without depressing the boys’ § 
and making them sulky or frigh 
because this will show immediatel 
their singing. Indeed, it will be lud 
some of them do not fail to sing at 

the proper time. 


Those Who Can Sing But Won 
HIS LEADS us to still another ¢ 


lem which often affects the tome 


boy choirs. It is obvious that, if a I 
has a choir of, say, thirty, and 
them are not singing, he has a cho 
only fifteen, as far as sound is concern 
although some sentimental ladies al 
seem satisfied just to look at the “ 
things, in their little white vestment 

This trouble, traced to its sou 
commonly be found to begin in tk 
hearsal-room. So here the leader m 
to it that every boy is singing wh 
should be. If he catches one inat 
and not singing, then proceedings — 
be stopped for a moment for the | 
sing alone for a few measures. If” 
“lost the place,” some other boy may 
him where it is. He will prob 
very badly, owing to self-consei 
and embarrassment, and the ot 
laugh at. him. This will be pu 
enough. So the leader should 
it in” by scolding him. As soon as he 
made an honest effort to sing, no | 
how poorly, the rehearsals should 
more proceed as if all had been ec 
A few doses of this medicine are suf 
to effect a cure in all but the most 
cases. If not, the leader must ge 
the offender, as his room is 
than his company. 7 

Finally, the leader should neve: 
long speeches or tell his boys 
they can remember at one time. Nor 
he ever forget to praise them wher 
sing well. 2b 


io 


B; 
nor 


Amen q 

A clergyman gave out the hymn, “I 
to Steal Awhile Away;” and the de 
who led the singing, began, “I Le 
Steal—” but found he had pitched th 
too high. ‘ 

Again he began, “I Love to Steal— 
this time it was too low. 

Once again he tried, “I Love to Ste 
and ran out of breath. . A 

At this third failure the minister 
to say sympathetically, “Observing 
brother's trouble, let us pray.” 


f ETUDE 


REALLY artistic—and _ intelligent— 
f the big pedal voice seems to be 
e thing. Is it not the rule that, 
you are seated in a church, the very 
ws of the edifice are shaking noisily 
p) the vibrations of the organ’s bass 
nl? This might be tolerable and is 
fi) so when there is mass of tone above 
Fompensate and balance; but, alas, too 
ii it is heard as the foundation for 
tcably the soft tones of a closed swell 
th. To the writer’s mind this is the 
® universally prevailing “vice” among 
mists; and many really good, even 


«i organists are guilty. 
Mt the fault is more glaring in these 
miler towns where the organs are of lim- 


which but one sixteen- 
Our little city of 
bor ven thousand population may be 


icity, in 
KMistop is provided. 


example. We have four pipe 
sms all by a builder whose voicings are 
Be much admired by the writer. But in 
1 organs there is but one pedal 


than mechanical) acting on a 
stopped wooden pipes. These this 


de! 


terms “bourdon.” Our musical 
Mmorities define bourdon as a “soft, full 
M penetrating” voice, but this maker’s 
® gives a quality that could be de- 
whed as “full and pervading,’ and, 


fe not loud in the sense of being so- 


“Popular song has always been the tap-root of musical growth. 


Abuse of the Sixteen Foot Stops 
By ANN O. NoEmMys 


norous, still cannot properly be termed a 
“soft” tone. And this description holds 
good for almost all the organs with but 
one pedal stop with which I have ever been 
familiar—and the big city organist would 
be astonished to discover how few “small 
town” organs have more than one pedal 
stop. Knowing that the manuals are pro- 
vided with pipes for their entire compass 
and hearing the sound of the organs under 
varying conditions—from the choir, from 
the auditorium and from the outside of 
the building—are convincing proofs that 
the maker’s idea has been to use the 
couplers for lighter combinations and sel- 
dom to use the big bourdon for other than 
full organ, 

The belief among small town organists 
that they must constantly use the pedals 
to secure a bass is almost universal. And 
few seem to know that the couplers are 
provided in order to secure with the pedals 
a proper balancing bass. A knowledge of 
tones in terms of feet is news; and they 
would just as soon link up a sixteen with 
a two if their perverted taste imagined 
that it sounded “pretty.” To back up 
their atrocious ideas they will often quote 
their “teachers” as authority. Do good 
organists, then, so slight the schooling of 
their pupils? 


There is 


& certain idiomatic strength in the people's own songs which seems to give 


to composers more than personal powers of expression. 
folk-song tradition was most steadily maintained by professional musicians, 
In Elizabethan England and Russia under the 


the best music was made. 


In Germany, where 


last Czars, where there were cultural gaps between the common people and 
| the professional musicians, the latter were forced to borrow from the former 
@ proper basis for their work.”—RutTLAND BouGHTON. 


Reproduced, by permission, from the ‘New Yorker’ of March 21, 1931. 
| THINK YOU CAN PUT IT OVER ON US SOPRANOS, YOU BIG ALTO, you!” 
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What Do I Do Next 


Many Teachers Ask this Question— 


Thousands of Their Experienced and Successful 
Seniors Consider the Best Answer At Any Stage 


Is Given in the 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE 
OF STUDIES FOR THE PIANO 


° (Originally Compiled by W. S. B. MATHEWS) 


In Ten Grades - - 


- Price, $1.00 Each Grade 


Provides, in logical progressive order, a superb selection of attractive 


and helpful study material to aid 
of piano playing in each grade. 


in mastering the necessary phases 


GRADE ONE—NEWLY REVISED ! 


This New and Revised Edition Now Gives Piano Beginners of 
All Ages, Class or Private, the Thoroughly Tested MIDDLE C 


APPROACH —(Both Clefs at the Start)- 


- Applying the Latest 


and Best Result - Producing Procedures to Substantial and 


Attractive Study Materials. 


YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR THE PUBLISHERS GLADLY WILL GIVE 
YOU THE OPPORTUNITY TO BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH THE UN- 
USUAL, PRACTICAL TEACHING WORTH OF “‘GRADE ONE--REVISED” 


HEODORE 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 


sh 


Four Octaves 


P 


Ideal Keyboard for Class or Individual Teaching 


SCHOENHUT’S SCHOOL PIANO 


Tones are produced on steel plates, 
greatly increasing the interest in lessons among young pupils. 
and compact in size, classes can readily be formed in small rooms and 
pianos can be carried from room to room by the leather handle, 


Length, 30% In.; 
323 In.; weight, 


THE A. 


East Hagert and Sepviva Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESSER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Co. 


« Chromatic « Tone Producing « Instructive 


accurately tuned to 4-40 pitch, 
Small 


depth, 18% In.; 


26 lbs. 


total height with detachable legs, 


Write for prices and complete details to 


SCHOENHUT CO. 


DDS as a a as se ee lp ede lp ee Se Se A ae Mis Me SS ee ss oe oo So ao We So op We Wo WD oe | 


AUSTIN ORGAN 


Are Built to One High 
Standard of Excellence 


From our instruments within 
the means of the sma!l Church 
up to such a large Organ 
as our installation in the 


SALT LAKE TABERNACLE 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
“Write Us’? + HARTFORD, CONN. 


3) 


Kill The Hair Root 


My methodis the way to prevent hairfrom growing again. 

Use it privately, at home. Bookletfree. Write today 

enclosing three red stamps, We teach Beauty Culture. 
-J. Mahler, 140-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 


Music Student, Library , 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
findit. 

Send for list of 
most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing, New York 


New --PIPE ORGANS -- Used 


Builders of pipe organs for church and studio. Ef- 
ficient, up-to-date used instruments on hand at all 
We also rebuild and 
additions of 
Yearly care 


times, priced very reasonably. 


modernize tracker and tubular organs, 
stops, couplers and chimes installed. 
of organs. We solicit inquiries. 
Delosh Brothers -=- Organ Experts 
3508 105th Street Corona, L. I., N. ¥. City 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL 
OF ORGAN PLAYING 


Courses in Church Organ; Concert, Municipal and 
Residence Organ; Theatre Organ. Post- graduate in- 
struction. Normal courses. Summer classes. Specially 
designed organ studio building. Instructors of ability 
and training. Enrollment any time in any course. 
Catalog. 


210-E. NORTH SEVENTH STREET 
ALLENTOWN, PENN. 


FOR SALE 


$12,500 Pipe Organ for $3000. 
Excellent condition. 


FRED GENNETT 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 


LONG, STRONG, LIMBER, FINGERS 
Can be yours, by using new invention. 
Used end highly endorsed by 
Hofmann, Ganz, Heifetz, Thibaud 
Price $3.00 Post Paid. Send by it today. 
FINNEY SYSTEM 
E-10, 3231 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 
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Graining Pupils for Public Appearance 


By FRANK W. ASPER 
Organist, Salt Lake City Tabernacle 


WE, AS TEACHERS, in our haste, often lose 
sight of the reason our pupils are studying 
—that it is for the ultimate purpose of 
playing for others. We would all get very 
little enjoyment from our ability to play or 
sing if we could not impart that enjoy- 
ment, for music is beautiful not because 
it is individual but because it is universal. 

Playing for others has a technic all its 
own, quite as important as training the 
fingers, ears and mind, and many young 
performers become discouraged and dis- 
heartened because their teachers have not 
taken the pains to give them just this 
experience. 

One of the greatest necessities for a 
teacher in training properly a student who 
can perform well is to appear often pub- 
licly himself in order to keep constant- 
ly in touch with the performer’s point 
of view. He should also give the pupil 
this same experience. The advantages are 
several: among them, first, developing the 
student in the technic of appearance; séc- 
ond, allowing him to serve as a spur to 
other pupils; third, giving him a little of 
the spirit of competition in his work by 
knowing that his. performance will be com- 
pared with others (this must be tactfully 
done); fourth, displaying through him the 
results obtained by the teacher, which in 
themselves have no small advertising 
value. 

What if the students do not perform 
perfectly? They are not expected to, for 
they are only learning. Those who attend, 
usually being friends and relatives of those 
taking part, have all their sympathies with 
the performers. 

Often young artists, excellently trained, 
fail utterly to hold their audiences because 
the program is not constructed properly. 
The alert teacher will teach the student 
how to build a program, aiming constantly 
for contrasts in style and tone color, never 
having two pieces in succession in the 
same key, never too much major nor too 
much minor, always taking care that the 
program builds up to a climax and ends 
there. 

Teach the student that individuals differ 
vastly in their need of preparation and 
that each is to study himself and find un- 
der what conditions he makes the best 
appearance. Let him find for himself 
whether he plays best in a moderately 
warm or in'a very warm room. Tell him 
that his hands may be stiff for days if 
they get too cold and that this may be 


them in very hot 
plays. Have him 


overcome by soaking 
water just before he 
find out from his own experience whether 
he should practice on the day he plays, 
and, if so, what it should be—technic, 
slow practice or only pieces. 

Train him long beforehand always to 
assume the same position when ‘practicing 
so that he will do the same thing when 
he is before others; for, when one is under 
the nervous strain of an appearance, the 
easiest thing to do is that which one does 
by habit. I have in mind a girl who 
started her piano concerto an octave too 
high simply because her teacher had never 
taught her to sit at a certain place at the 
piano when she practiced. 

It is often a good plan to have the stu- 
dent practice in dress clothes to become 
accustomed to them. Tell him all the little 
details of correct. dress, teach him a proper 
bow and impress upon him that it cannot 
be done gracefully without practice, both 
in private and in public. Be careful of 
his walk on the stage and see that he sits 
and stands correctly. The first impression 
goes half-way toward determining success 
or failure. When the public sees an artist 
come on the stage with trousers too short 
and stubbing his toe or scratching his, head, 
it immediately assumes an air of informal- 
ity similar to that of the vaudeville show 
and is.not prepared to hear the dignified 
and cultural side of the art. Nor can it 
easily be won over, let the performance 
be ever so good. 

Whenever two or more pupils are on a 
program, one following the other, be sure 
to have them play pieces of contrasting 
styles, so that one will not have the ad- 
vantage of seeming to surpass the other. 

An excellent plan for teachers to pur- 
sue is to have the students of equal grades 
of advancement meet at the studio on ap- 
pointed Saturday afternoons. Have each 
one play the number he has mastered. 
Then, after each piece, let the teacher re- 
quire each student to give one definite good 
point on the performance. In this way 
the teacher finds out how each one will 
measure up in a performance afid stage 
deportment before others. The pupil gains 
confidence in his own powers and is taught 
to listen for beauty in the work of others 
(instead of adopting the pernicious habit 
of finding all the faults possible). If he is 
taught to seek only the good and beauti- 
ful he has laid the foundation of true 
artistry and appreciation. 


When Not to Practice 


By ARTHUR A. SCHWARZ 


THERE is a time when efficient practice 
is impossible, yet this. is just the time when 
the pupil is admonished to practice. This 
is the deadly, stultifying, after-supper pe- 
riod. A hearty meal makes one feel slug- 
gish, sleepy and mentally and physically 
tired. Yet most children are sent to the 
piano immediately after the evening meal. 
Such practice is positively detrimental. 

Consequently teachers should request 
their pupils to practice just before or an 
hour or so after mealtimes. Also they 


should be told to eat less at meals preced- 
ing their music study. There is certainly 
a very positive connection between diet 
and study, and not the least important 
is light eating. Pupils accomplish about 
five times as much and feel a great deal 
better when they eat lightly before study- 
ing. When teachers question their pupils 
about their practice periods and warn them 
against the evils of practicing after meal- 
time, their lessons will be better prepared. 


“T know of no aim more noble than that of giving music to one’s native 
language and to one’s native country.”—MENDELSSOHN, 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials,-or pseudonym given, will 


Q. Would you help out a small community 
in playing their pipe organ without special 
training? I have been asked repeatedly to 
try to play it for chureh services, but, as I 
play only the piano, I am at a loss to know 
how to manipulate the different stops and two 
manuals. The chart enclosed gives stops and 
pedals. Please signify what stops to usc, 
which manual to use, and what the two iron 
foot pedals at left are for, as well as a large 
one at the right.—M. W. J. 


A. We shall endeavor to give you some 
general information about the organ, which 
may help you. The stops and manuals to be 
used depend on the requirements of the num- 
ber being played. The Great Organ contains 
the louder stops, and the Swell Organ the 
stops under expression, probably controlled 
by the “iron pedal at the right’ mentioned 
by you. To ascertain whether this is the 
proper pedal put on some stops on the Swell 
Organ, and, holding a note or chord, move 
the pedal. If it is the proper pedal the 
amount of tone will vary according to the 
position of the pedal. Stops of 8’ are normal 
pitch, 4’, one octave higher, 2’, two octaves 
higher, 16’, one octave lower. You can find 
the tonal volume of the different stops by 
trying them individually. For general pur- 
poses use a foundation of 8’ stops, such as 
Open Diapason, Melodia and Dulciana, add- 
ing 4’ stops for additional brightness of tone. 
Since you have only one Pedal Stop, an Open 
Diapason 16’, you will have to rely on your 
Great Bourdon Bass 16’ with Great to Pedal 
Coupler, for your softer pedal effects, which 
will probably be limited to the lower octave, 
unless Great Bourdon 16’ is also drawn. 
This latter stop is probably the treble stop 
or continuation of the Great Bourdon Bass. 
The two small ‘iron pedals’ probably move 
combinations of stops. Operate them and 
note the effect. You might find a copy of 
“The Organ,” Stainer-Kraft, of value in giv- 
ing you information on organ matters. 


Is there such a thing as an organ ac- 
companiment to the choruses of “The Mcs- 
siah’? If not, what would you suggest for 
playing the accompaniment to numbers such 
as “Glory to God” and ‘Worthy is the Lamb’’? 
I find it so difficult to get anything out of 
these on the organ. It seems next to tm- 
possible to get the rapid passages of thirds 
and sixths Icgato. I play a fine three-manuat 
organ but often feel that I do not get the 
most colorful combinations. I have received 
some help from “The Organ” by Stainer, but 
feel that there must be other books from 
which I could get some additional help. TI 
shall appreciate cnry information you can give 
me along this line.—K. 8. 


A. We do not know of any arrangement 
for organ of the accompaniments to the 
choruses of ‘The Messiah.’ We do not think 
you need feel concern over the fact that you 
cannot play legato the thirds and sixths in 
the choruses you mention. A slight non-legato 
will be effective in giving a “sparkle” to the 
passages, and will probably more neatly ap- 
proximate the string parts, which, being 
“bowed,” are not absolutely legato. For 
additional information on registration and so 
forth, you might find useful: “Organ Play- 
ing,’ Hull; “Primer of Organ Registration,” 
Nevin; “Organ Registration,” Truette ; “Hints 
on Organ Accompaniment,” Demarest; “Choir 
Accompaniment,’ Buck; “The Organ Accom- 
paniment of the Church Services,’ H. W 
Richards. 


Q. Will you please give me the addresses 
of a number of organ builders and the name 
of an organ magazine in which used organs 
are advertised? The Organ Company 
manufacture @ tivo manual pedal reed organ. 
They claim they have captured the true tone 
of the pipe organ. Specification herewith. 
Do you think this a good buy for $775?—E, R. 


A. There are many organ builders through- 
out the country, among which we might men- 
tion the following: Austin Organ Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut; Aeolian Organ Com- 
pany, 689 Fifth Avenue, New York; Estey 
Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vermont ; Hook 
& Hastings Company, Kendal Green, Massa- 
chusetts; Hall Organ Company, West Haven, 
Connecticut ; George Kilgen & Son, 4012 N. 
Union Boulevard, St. Louis, souri; W. 
W. Kimball Company, Kimball Hall, Chieago, 
Illinois; M. P. Moeller, Hagerstown, _Mary- 
land; Midmer Losch, Merrick, Long Island, 
New York; Henry Pilcher’s Sons, Louisville, 
Kentucky ; The Reuter Organ Company, Law- 
rence, Kansas; Skinner Organ Company, 677 
Fifth- Avenue, New York. 

You will find advertisements of used or- 
gans in “The Diapason’”’ published at 1507 
Kimball Building, Chicago, Illinois. We are 
not familiar with the instrument you men- 
tion, and therefore would not be in a posi- 
tion to express an opinion on its merits. 


Q. There is a_ nine-stop organ in the 
church here, and the blower is below the in- 


, al el lal la al LL 
ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By HENRY S. Fry, Mus. DOc. 
Ex-dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


ll ll al all 


be publ 


strument in the basement. When 
is running it makes a continual roar 
it is impossible to have any meeting 
in the basement. It is housed in 
bores in which the organ was ship 
is largely for protection. I sho 
know whether it would be safe and 
to have a box that was just big e 
house the blower and line it with 
some other sound-absorbing mate 
noise, I think, might be reduced if the 
could be connected with a pipe and e 
to an unused room of the basement 
the temperature of the air would be st 
Is this probable ?—H,. L. 


A. We suggest an enclosure la 
to house the blower and allow space 
ing around it for proper care. 
should be built with studding and lin 
and out with Celotex. Your idea 
pipe is all right. Be sure té inclu 
ible rubber joint on the pipe. 


Q. Will you kindly give me the n 
some of the organ schools of excelle 
ing in New York? Although I am the 
ist in a@ small church, I have never t 
lesson, and therefore have very little | 
Will you suggest some pieces that I ca 
as preludes? I have reached fourth an 
fifth grade pieces on the piano.—G. J. 


A. You might communicate with 
lowing schools: Guilmant Organ Scho 
Fifth Ave., New York; School of 
Music, Union Theological Seminary, 
York; Modern Scientifie Organ Schoo 
East 11th Street, New York. 

You might find the followin 
ludes: 

At Eyening....Kinder 
Pastorale ..Matthews 
Melodie ....Matthews 
Lullaby ... Macfarlane 
A Song in the Night, 
Sheppard 
Air .......Mattheson 


g useful 


The Organ Player.... 


Organ Repertoire ...... 

Organist’s Offering for Church and 
Recital 4.4... ieee @ dctete ejetet det eae 

Thirty Preludes caja. cee lough-Le 


Q. A little over a year ago I had 
organ installed in my residence. It ha 
such a pleasure to us that I now 
add to it, but there is no standard by 
I can judge, every organist and every 
advising differently. So I come to yi 
advice. The organ I now have 
manual, seven rank, partia w 
ment arranged in two cham u 
vidual expression. It has the Goll 
Bourdon, 97 pipes; Diapason, 73 p 
cional, 85 pipes ; Celeste, 73 es ; 
pipes; English Horn, 73 pipes ; Vor 
73 pipes, as well as Harp, C BBE6 
Bells and Xylophone. At present I 
add a. five rank straight chest, and ] 
sincerely .appreciate your ideas as to 
fire stops to add in order to make it a 
residence organ of twelve stops.—C. M 


A. Not knowing the size of 
organ has to fill, the tonal yol 
present instrument, and such ite 
make several suggestions from 
might make a selection. For addi 
ume you might consider another O 
son or Cornopean. The latter 
also give you an additional solo col 
present scheme does not include an 
Flute, so that you might consider a 
Flute 8’ and a Flute Celeste. 
we you ae cont in 

orn, oe, Tuba or Trumpet 
Gamba Celeste, : 


Q. I have been playi: the 
church, but feel that I ie oe kn 
about accompanying soloists as I o 
you suggest some stops to use? On 
Organ are the following stops: 
Gedeckt, Open Diapason, and Flute 
the Swell organ we have Dulce, St 
pason, Vow Celeste, Flute 4’ and G 
Pedal has one stop, Bourdon 16" 
would you use to accom 8 
tenor or bass soloists? W. 


when singing softly.—W. EB. q & oe 


of twenty-five voices is si 


A. The stops to be used CO! 
soloists will depend on the ch re 
accompaniment. As a reral rule 
ficient stops of 8’ and 4 pitch to sup 
voice. For accompanying your - 

ing the singing of loud pass 
can use all your 8’ and 4 
cept Vox Celeste, with o 
couplers, and less oceas E 
couplers. Include your Pedal stop 
following couplers: Swell to Great 
Pedal and Great to Pedal, For soft 


use just enough to support the voices a 
enable them to retain proper piteh.. 4 


ALANTI & BROS. 
"PIANO ACCORDION 


H World’s finest and most popular” 


exclusively different—Excellent in per- 

Does _ gi satisfaction. Each in- 
nied with a 5-year guarantee. 

, if not write us at once for il- 

log and complete description of our 9 


F Ee 

R. GALANTI & BROS. 
@ Avenue 
there the best accordions are made”’ 


*re a little run down, a little 
le, the obvious prescription 
a trip to Chalfonte - Haddon 
... where there’s every facil- 
; for toning up tired systems. 
t, exercise! Play squash, 
wkout in the gym. Try a game 

golf. Take a health bath 
eryised by an expert. Enjoy 

meals of master-chefs. Re- 
in a deck chair over the ocean, 
hhaling the bracing air. And at 
t—sleep. If you want a new 
= on life, take the Chalfonte- 
don Hall prescription! Rea- 
le rates. Write for infor- 


LANTIC CITY 
Is and Lippincott Company 


je Advertisements are 
of Splendid Buy- 


ities - = - 


_ For Money-Raising Needs in 
Church, School or Commu- 
nity is Provided in... 


‘Musica Piays 
for AMATEURS 


criptive folder giving a wide vari- 
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BAND AND OrcHESTRA DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 708) 


taken only where marks are placed. When 
this exercise is played in other keys ad- 
just the signature properly and keep the 
original compass. When the C, G-flat, 
E-flat chord has been well learned then 
gradually add to your study a similar 
arpeggio of each of the half-note chords 
which follow it on the staff. The fol- 
lowing: 


aoe 


is also to be played in all keys. As before 
transpose the progressions occurring in the 
half-note chords. The last chords in ex- 
ercises 2a and 3 (marked with crosses) 
show the progression into a chain of ar- 
peggios of a different key. The tendency 
must be overcome to accent or make loud 
the upper notes. Each note must be of 
equal dynamic value, and this can be done 
only by correct use of the lips. Put a 
slightly longer value on the lower notes, 
but do not accent. All these exercises 
should be not only mastered but made the 
object of daily practice. They are for 
tone, the mastery of intervals and a good 
legato. These are the chief problems con- 
fronting the flutist. For further advanced 
exercises of this kind see the “Moyse 
Studies.” 

In the matter of technic it would be wise 
to start with “Hugues, Op. 75” followed 
by the “Andersen Studies, Op. 33, 30 and 
15.” For the players wishing to acquaint 
themselves with modern music and _ its 
speech of whole tone, pentatonic, modal 
and oriental scales no better books exist 
than those of Jean-Jean and Karg-Elert. 

Famous men who have played flute in- 
clude George Washington, James Madison, 
Sidney Lanier, Oliver Goldsmith, Michel- 
angelo, Frederick the Great, Hector Berlioz 
and General Charles Dawes. 

The list of books, studies and solos given 
looks large; but all of them should be in 
the library of the serious flute player and 
he should know them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


History of The Boehm Flute, Christopher 
Welch. 

Story of The Flute—by H. Macaulay-Fitz- 
gibbon. 

The Flute and Flute Playing—by Theo- 
bald Boehm, translated by Prof. Dayton C. 
Miller. 

Catalogue of Flute Musie—Listing 7500 
fiute works. Compiled by Emil Prill. 

FLUTE LITERATURE—CLASSIC 

BACH—Six Sonatas, Revised by Fleury. 

HANDEL—Six Sonatas, Revised by 
Schwedler. 

MOZART—Concerto No. 1 in G Major. 

KUHLAU—Six Divertissements For Flute 


Solo. 
KUHLAU—Seven Sonatas. 


MODERN 
HUE—Fantasy. 
CHAMINADE—Concertino Op. 107. 
GODARD—Suite Op. 116. 
WIDOR—NSuite Op. 34 
CAMUS—Chanson et Badanerie. 
DEBUSSY—Syrinx, for flute alone. 
GAUBERT—Sonate No. 1 
GRIFFES—Poem. 


DUETS 
KOECHLIN—Sonate. 
KUHLAU—tThree Duos Op. 10. 
KUHLAU—tThree Duos Op. 80. 
KOHLER—Forty Progressive Duets Op. 75. 
MOZART—NSix Duets Op. 75. 


TRIOS 
ALBISI—Second Suite Miniature. 
BARRERE—Two Pieces for Three Flutes. 
KUHLAU—tThree Trios Op. 13. 
KUHLAU—Grand Trio Op. 90. 
RORICH—Burlesque Op. 64—With piano 
accompaniment. 

QUARTETS 
BENNETT—Rondo Capriccio. 
KOHLER—Grand Quartet Op, 92. 

Hae Sarge on oy ss Quartet in E Minor Op. 
03. 
WOUTERS—Andante et Scherzando Op. 77. 
LA MONICA—Scherzo Capriccio. 
DELORENZO—The Followers of Pan, Ca- 
price Fantastique. 


IMPORTANT CHAMBER WORKS 

BEETHOVEN—Serenade Op. 25. 
_ BACH—Suite in B Minor for Flute and 
Strings. 

MOZART—Quartet in A Major for Flute, 
Violin, Viola and Cello. 

LOEILLET—Sonate in D Minor for Flute, 
Oboe and Piano. 

SAINT-SAENS—tTarantelle Op. 6 for Flute, 
Clarinet and Piano. : 

or 


GENNARO—Trio 
Clarinet. 

CUI—Five Petit Duos Op. 
Violin and Piano. 


Flute, Oboe and 


58 for Flute, 


HOLST—Fugal Concerto, Op. 40, No. 2, 
for Flute, Oboe and Strings. 
DEBUSSY—Sonate for Flute, Viola and 


Harp. 

LAUBER—Four Medieval Dances for Flute 
and Harp. 

BAX—Elegiae Trio for Flute, Viola and 
Harp. 
BEACH—Theme and Variations, Op. 80, for 
Flute and String Quintet. 

GOOSSENS-—Suite Op. 6 for Flute, Violin 
and Harp. 

(-OOSSENS—Five Impressions of a Holi- 
day, Op. 7, for Flute, Cello and Piano. 


STUDIES 
ANDERSEN—Twenty-Six Little Etudes, Op. 
‘. 
ANDERSEN—Twenty-Four Little Exercises, 
Op. 33 
s 


2 
> 


ANDERSEN—T wenty-Four Instructive 
tudies, Op. 30. 

ANDERSEN—T wenty-F our Instructive 
Studies, Op. 15. 

(Above Studies given in order of difficulty. 
The most important of Flute Studies) 

BOEHM—tTwelve Studies, Op. 15. 

BERBIGUIER—HBighteen Exercises. 

GALLI—tThirty Exercises, Op. 100. 
; GARIBOLDI—Grand Etudes of Style, Op. 
34. 

HUGHES—Forty New Studies, Op. 75. 

KARG-ELERT—Thirty Caprices. 

JEAN-JEAN—Moédern Etudes. 

MOYSE—Daily Exercises. : 

MOYSE—Technical Studies and Exercises. 

MOYSE—School of Articulation. 

(The studies of Moyse are to the flutists 
what Czerny’s are to pianists. Problems of 
flute playing treated in a scientific manner.) 


METHODS 


ALTES—Grand Method for Boehm Flute 
(In three parts). 

DE LORENZO L’INDISPENSABLE—Exer- 
cises and Preludes for daily study in two 
parts). 

TAFFANEL-GAUBERT—Flute Method (In- 
eludes modern French solos and important 
orchestral studies. In eight divisions). 

WAGNER—Foundation to Flute Playing 
(Excellent for beginners. Explanation ac- 
companies each lesson). 


Gricky Rhythms 


By SaRAH ALVILDE HANSON 


For CATCHY time, such as is here shown, 


it is well to apply the “trick” of first get- 


ting the following bass in mind and then 
making the very short preceding note jump 
or drive to the one which is to sound 
with the bass, whether found in the next 
measure, line or page. 

This has solved many troubles with 
pupils who have had difficulty in the play- 
ing of such groups of notes. Most diffi- 
culties have just such a simple solution. 


“Music may be termed the universal language of mankind, by which 
human feelings are made equally intelligible to all.”—Liszt. 
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School Bands 


Now you can have the advice of one of the 
most conspicuously successful organizers of 
school bands in the United States—absolutely 
free. The House of York offers a method per- 
fected by G. C. Mirick, Upper Iowa University, 
that has proved to be amazingly helpful to music 
teachers all over the country. 
FREE BOOK ‘Exsys Wav’ 
EASY WAY 
“School Bands—How to Organize and Train 
hem,” is a book which will be sent free to all 
teachers. This book offers help- 
ful suggestions on how to stim- 
ulate the interest of pupils, 
parents and school officials. No 
obligation. Simply mail this 
coupon. 
YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. }/ +» 
Dept. ET-31 Grand Rapids, Mich. & 


says: Complete Equipment of 
¥ Conn Instruments enhances music« 
” al value of any band at least 50%.” 
More than 50 years of experience, an 
exclusive patented processes make Conn 
instruments superior. FREE 7 
Trial, Easy payments if de- 
sited. Write for FREE book. 
Mention instrument. 
Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 
Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind, 


WORLD'S LARGEST /- > 
ANUFACTURERS f 


— ™ . 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Jimmie Rodgers Plays a 
WEYMANN GUITAR 

Jimmie Rodgers, whose playing is thrilling thon- 

sands, playsa “Jimmie Rodgers” Special Mode! 

—an artist’s Auditorium Size 

Guitar, with finest spruce 

sounding board and special brac- 

ing for tone effect, beautifully 


finished, complete with $90 


plush-lined case . . - 
Other Weymann Guitars, $30 to $65 


Write for illustrated catalog of Weymanu 
Guitars and Banjos 


H. A. WEYMANN & SON Inc. 
Dept. E-10, 10th & Filbert Sts., Phila, Pa. 


Makers of Fine Musical 
Inv truments 
Since 1864 


Jimmie Rodgers, celebrated 


Ask for Our Circular of 
Educational Music Books 


for Schools, Academies and Colleges including Text 
Books, Reference Works and Collections 
THEODORE PRESSER Co. 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


, 

JNJ Help You Form | 
eel a Rhythm Band 
Complete Outfits $5: 


WITH the complete and simple instructions supplied with a 
Ludwig outfit, anyone can quickly and easily organize a 
Rhythm Band. Children respond with enthusiasm to these 
simple percussion instruments and receive valuable basic 
training for all advanced forms of music. Simple, successful 
plan, also instruments, fully explained in free book, ‘‘How 
to Organize Your Own Rhythm Band."' Send for your copy. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


1017RLudwig Bldg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 
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O MANY student violinists display 
S lack of control at the frog of the bow 
and a “gasping for breath’ at the 
moment of change that an article on the 


management of the bow at this critical 
point may prove of benefit. 
Despite all that has been said about 


flexible shoulder, elbow and wrist, it is in 
the fingers themselves that most of the 
trouble is found. Since the bow is held 
by the fingers it stands to reason that, un- 
less they participate in the general scheme 
of controlled flexibility, the quality of tone 
which the rest of the arm produces is not 
transmitted to the strings. The fingers 
have a difficult part. First they must hold 
the bow, and the stick is heavy. Unless 
these fingers are exercised they do not be- 
come strong enough to carry the weight of 
the bow and at the same time “give” with 
the necessary flexibility. An exercise 
which should be given to pupils as soon 
as they learn the prescribed positions of 
the fingers on the bow is that one which 
Carl Flesch mentions in his admirable 
treatise, “The Art of Violin Playing.” It 
has come to us from Belgium and has 
been used for a long time by European 
teachers as an eminently simple but most 
effective means of obtaining a smooth 
change, 

First let us give attention to a few simple 
directions as to how to hold the bow. All 
violin technic has undergone a radical 
change in the past fifteen years. The low 
bowing arm has been replaced by the 
straight line arm. The loose, right-angle 
hold of the bow has given way to the firm 
first-finger hold obtained by a strong in- 
ward turn of the arm. The thumb is on 
its extreme tip against the jutting-out point 
at the nut of the bow, so that the entire 
top of the thumb may be pressed against 
the wood of the bow. In order to get the 
whole surface of the tip of the thumb the 
arm must be turned decidedly inward. The 


By usine the same curriculum of studies 
for almost all of his pupils the violin 
teacher will come to know the course so 
well that he will be forewarned of prob- 
able dangers and likely errors. 

Besides, this gives the teacher a stand- 
ard of measurement. Supposing the aver- 
age time taken to get through a particular 
book of studies is twelve months: if two 
pupils take respectively eight and eighteen 
months the teacher has a really sound basis 
on which to judge their capacities, 


THE VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 


Edited by 


ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself 


(Control of the Bow at the Nut 


By Ferick DE HorvaTH 


third finger is then brought over the bow 
until it rests opposite to the thumb. The first 
finger lies on the stick pressing laterally 
at the bend of the second and third joints. 


ce 
Zz 


The little finger rests on the bow with its 
extreme end just touching the stick. 
This hold of the bow will give maximum 
power with minimum effort, but the same 
position cannot be maintained through 
both up and down bows. The principle 
of tone production varies with the direc- 
tion of the stroke. We must “push” the 
up bow; we must on the contrary “pull” 
the down bow. In the preceding illustra- 
tion the hand is in the correct attitude to 
push an up stroke. The little finger is 
straightened out, the hand is well turned 
inward, while the first finger is obviously 
gripping firmly. When in the immediate 
vicinity of the frog the fingers should 
smoothly bend until they are in position: 


The hand, wrist and fingers are now ready 
to pull the down bow. 

In practicing this motion, the wrist and 
hand are allowed to droop over the arm 
of a chair. The fingers when relaxed point 
directly to the floor, while the hand hangs 
downward from a loose wrist joint. Now 
the hand is lifted. The wrist from the 
chair arm, and each finger is curved as 
deeply as possible, the knuckles being made 
to fall into a straight line. The process 
should be repeated many times. The stu- 
dent should feel the relaxation of the 
fingers as he drops the hand; he should 
feel the definite bending of the joints as 
he raises the hand. 

Next let the student take a pencil in his 
fingers, hold it as though it were a bow 
and go through the exercise of straighten- 
ing and bending the fingers. At first the 
little finger will slip off but with practice 
all will soon be kept in absolute position 
on the bow (or pencil) yet have complete 
command of the change in finger position. 

After this motion becomes easy with a 
pencil the student should take his bow and 
try it. He will find it very heavy and 
awkward at first, but let him presevere. 
The muscles become accustomed to it in 
a surprisingly short time. Now let him 
point the bow tip toward the floor and 
make the finger change, then point it up in 
the air and do likewise. Hardest of all 
it is to hold the bow parallel—the same 
position in which one will eventually bow 
and—get perfect control of the stick while 
making “imaginary” strokes hovering just 
over the surface of the strings. Not until 
the violinist has a control that prohibits 
any slipping from his fingers will he be 
able to manage the change so that it will 
make that smooth, liquid glide from the 
up bow into the down, so desirable a part 
of the first-rate violinist’s equipment. 

After much preliminary practice the 
student is now ready to apply the stroke 


Pleasuring Progress. 


By Sip G. Hepces 


To point out toa pupil that he is lagging 
behind the average time-table is often a 
sure way to encourage him to increased 
efforts. This is especially so when the de- 
linquent knows fellow-pupils and is re- 
minded of the dates and figures of their 
achievements. 

The teacher is always wise to encourage 
his pupils to a happy camaraderie and to 
give them opportunities for friendly rival- 
ries, 


When two pupils happen.to have begun 
on the same book of studies in the same 
week stimulating contests may be started. 
In such circumstances both students will 
naturally work at high pressure and so will 
accomplish much more than when such a 
stimulating urge is not present. 

Though it is not advisable to make rigid 
determinations to get through a certain 
amount of new work within a given time, 
yet it is wise to settle some rule that will 
insure constant progress. 


to his strings. Let him place the bo 
the A string near the middle and sta 
bow. In order to push the bow hi 
gers take the position in illustratior 
he nears the frog very slowly and 
ally he stops the upward motion f 
shoulder and replaces it by the ber 
the fingers. This bending contin 
up motion of the stick for at le 
inches, and the flexible wrist is aut 
cally lowered till, when the finger 
been bent as much as possible, # 
will have been pushed clear up to | 
the wrist will have flattened itself 
is in readiness to pull the down boy 
student must watch particularly fe 
things. First, the actual bending an 
laxing of the fingers must be pi 
until it is a habit. Second, an ~ 
must be given the bow from Jeff to 
in order to push it up the string a 
moment of bending the fingers. 
must discover the psychological 
at which to begin making the chang 
that the finger motion will be con 
when the bow exactly reaches the 
In spite of this lengthy word e: 
tion it is a very simple little motion 
taken in connection with a good, 
wrist and fore-arm, will result in a 
that is practically unheard. Mue 
should be spent in bowing just o 
strings, never allowing the bow to 
Ii the muscles are strong enough 
port the bow in this way and, whil 
this, make a slow, quiet change, t 
dent will find that he has an exce 
good control of the bow when he 
puts it to the strings. This is wort 
ing for. Many people with excelle 
in other parts of the bow show lam 
lack of control at the nut, and thei 
ing is full of over-short notes at # 
of the bow, giving a restless, hurried 
while their tone has a rasp most @ 
ing to the fastidious ear. 


Whatever the condition of one’s 
and technic there is always room 
vancement. Even the most accom 
player does not rest. Pachmann oni 
clared that he never performed a pI 
public until he had played it over fre 
to seven thousand times. The vie 
at that rate, will not be likely to 
a repertoire too large and unwieldy 
if he gives his whole time to ma 
solos. , 

Any student will do well to fix 


“ae 


q| ETUDE 


: = him—“This year I will im- 
ee vibrato or I will learn as many 
Standard Overtures as possible.” 
t the end of the year he may look 
measure his progress. 

erutinizing of one’s ability is often 
ragement and an antidote against 
‘the blues. To look back and say, 
months ago I could not have 
that spiccato passage, and now it 
ell” is bound to have a cheering 


the surest method of measuring 
is by doing sight-reading, for 


Another convenient standard for meas- 
urement of the amateur player is his ability 
to play scales and arpeggios. If he can 
play only two-octave major scales this 
year and next year can play them over three 
octaves, then there is an obvious progress 
marked. Definite higher gradings may 
be established when all scales can be played, 
major and minor, when chromatics can be 
performed in three octaves, and when 
scales in thirds, sixths and octaves can be 
performed with slurred bows. Such steps 
as these do not merely signify the learning 
of a fresh fingering but the definite im- 
provement of the whole technic, 


When Plust I Use the Fourth Finger? 


By Ros Roy PEERY 


[8 young violin student is often per- 
i regarding the use of that bother- 
Mand unmanageable fourth finger, 
Sithe open string would do just as 
» “Use the fourth finger!” How 
siteachers repeat this to a listless and 
Giraged pupil! A few’ obvious but 
Hidefinite rules might be formulated 
[the young pupil can reason out 
t imself, 

Mimumber of violin methods that do 
atroduce the fourth finger until the 
a) position is reasonably secure often 
») advantageous, especially for those 
ll hands. 

the first place, let the student under- 
a| that the fourth finger is a help 
than a hindrance! The following 
“u/notes : 


yed in separate bows, are typical 
ase where the fourth finger is al- 
sed. 

n the other hand, the notes are writ- 
n the next example: 


‘string is not only permissible but 
easily played. 

foregoing, a rule might be 
mely, if the note following the 


the United States we do not take 
composers and instrumentalists 
as do the people of Europe. 
y great musician is a national 
country of his birth. He is 
in the same light as we con- 
ident, a great general, an emi- 
» a great inventor, or a fa- 
. 

, the country of his birth, Eu- 
_ the world-famous violinist, 
se death was recently pub- 
S such a national hero, and his 
fe history will long be treas- 
ight star in the archives of the 


fourth finger tone is on the same string, 
use the fourth finger; if not, wse the open 
string. 

A further example from Kayser, Op. 
20, No. I, will illustrate this clearly: 
Ex.3 


4 


Where notes are slurred in one bow, 
however, it is generally advisable to play 
each bow on one string and thus avoid 
unnecessary shifting of the bow. 
again the fourth finger is an aid. 
following excerpt: 


Here 
The 


from the well-known Romance of Alard 
will illustrate this. 

Arpeggio passages, designed with one 
note on each string to facilitate a rapid 
and not-difficult bowing, furnish yet an- 
other use of the fourth finger and open 


string. The fingering given in the fol- 
lowing measure: 
Bx.5 

0 0.4 0 


from No. 10 of Kayser’s Op. 20, simpli- 
fies the bowing of the passage to a great 
extent, 


©Ghe Heart of Ysaye 


By RoBerRT BRAINE 


The entire nation mourned his’ death, and 
a stately monument will arise to mark his 
genius. A cablegram from Brussels says: 
“The heart of the late Eugene Ysaye, 
master violinist, will be presented to the 
city of Liége (Belgium) by his children, 
it was announced today. His musical li- 
brary and studio will also go to Liége, his 
birthplace.” 

Musical hero worship of this character, 
it is needless to say, gives a tremendous in- 
centive to the study of music. When the 
people of the United States honor their 
musicians as do those of the old world, 
music*in this country will take a mighty 
leap forward. 


» human in its power and pathos, superhuman in its immortal 
violin reigns supreme, the king and queen of all instruments—and, 

nds of a Paganini, a Joachim, an Ernst, or a Sarasate, the joy and 
r of the civilized world.’”—Hawes. 
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INSTRUCTOR 
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Price, 75 cents 


Teacher’s Manual 
Price, $1.00 


TEACHER'S MANUAL 
THE 
CLASS 
VIOLIN 
INSTRUCTOR 


ANN HATHAWAY 
HERBERT BUTLER” 


Tmto0. co 


Violin class teaching is made a safe, simple and practicable procedure with this work. 
It is especially adapted for use by any average well-equipped and resourceful teacher 
of the violin even though without previous experience in teacking groups of beginners. 
Melodious little pieces, cleverly arranged to provide technical, interpretative and inspira- 


tional study material, are a feature of this splendid book. 


The Teacher’s Manual supplies valuable advice and hints as to the use of this work 
and it also gives piano accompaniments to all the melodies found in “‘The Class Violin 
Instructor”— Student’s Book, 


FIDDLING FOR FUN 


A METHOD FOR THE YOUNGEST VIOLIN BEGINNER 


By Rob Roy Peery 


Price, $1.00 


Little beginners on the violin are charmed with the cleverly 


presented study material found in this book. 


It is melodious rigkt 


from the start and the position of the fingers on the strings and 


the various bowings are developed naturally and logically. 


BEL CANTO METHOD 
FOR THE VIOLIN” 


By Mabel Madison Watson 
Price, $1.25 


This fine work, the product of years 
of experience with young students, is 
positively the most elementary method 
ever written for the violin. 
by hundreds of teachers everywhere who 
realize the value of combining foundation 
technic with the art of melody playing. 


Excellent 
Supplementary 
Studies 


FIFTY SELECTED 
STUDIES 

In the First Position 
By Chas. Levenson $1.00 
The works of the best 
writers of violin study ma- 
terial were searched to se- 
cure this excellent selection. 


SELECTED STUDIES 
In Second and Third 
Positions 
By Chas. Levenson $1.00 

The most useful second 
and third position material 
from the standard violin 
works. 


SELECTED STUDIES 
In the Fourth, Half and 
Fifth Positions 
By Chas. Levenson $1.00 
Valuable study material 
from the world’s best writ- 

ers for violin. 


RHYTHMICAL 
ABC’s 
By A. Louis Scarmolin 
Price, Violin Part, 35 cents 
Piano Part, 50 cents 
Beginning with Mag ele- 
mentary work, these ABC’s 
are superb for use in in- 
dividual or class instruc- 
tion. 


Rob Roy Peery 


FIRST FOLK SONGS 
By Mabel Madison Watson 


Price, Violin Book, 50 cents 
Piano Book, $1.00 


These ‘‘First Folk Songs” are suitable 


It is used 


recitals, 


Notable Collections 
for Violin and Piano 


ALBUM OF FAVOR- 
ITE FIRST POSITION 
PIECES 
Price $1.00 

Twenty-two  easy-to-play 
numbers, all interesting and 
arranged somewhat in pro- 
gressive order. 


A COLLECTION OF 

FIRST AND THIRD 

POSITION PIECES 
Price $1.00 


Eighteen numbers excel- 
lent for study use as well 
as for recital. 


THE KNEISEL 


COLLECTION 
Selections from the 
asters 
Edited by Franz Kneisel 
In Three Volumes 
Price, $1.50 Each Vol. 
An unequalled library of 
violin selections from the 
works of tke masters, old 
and new. 


STANDARD 
VIOLINIST 
Price, 75 cents 


Thirty-two pieces for all 
moods and occasions. An 
excellent collection. 


for use as a first introduction to violin 
playing in class or private instruction, 
used to supplement any good instructor 
or as an independent work. 
also acceptable 
performance by beginners at home or in 


They are 
for ensemble or solo 


Other Widely 
Used Violin Methods 


ENSEMBLE METHOD 
for the Violin 
By Osear J. Lehrer $1.25 


Harmonized in three parts 
of equal difficulty these ex- 
ercises are ideal for class 
teaching. 


POLYPHONIC 
STUDIES 
for Violin Classes 
By OscarJ. Lehrer $1.00 


Continues the fine work 
begun in the “Ensemble 
Method.” Introduces third 
position, shifting and double 
stops. 


PRACTICAL 
METHOD 
Sor the Young Violinist 
By K. TI. Aiqgouni $1.25 


Gives forty lessons, each 
with a valuable finger posi- 
tion diagram. All details 
carefully explained. 


VIOLIN METHOD 
for Beginners 
By Ann Hathaway $1.25 
A superior violin instruc- 
tor, developing musician- 
ship and technic, hand in 
hand. 
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Stainer. 

M. S.—The name Stainer, great German 
violin maker, is pronounced “Stiner.” 2— 
Your violin, with this name burned in the 
wood on the back, is no doubt an imitation 
Stainer, of which there are hundreds of thou- 
sands. To learn the value and quality of your 
violin you will have to send it to an expert, 
as no one can tell without seeing it. 8—TuHn 
Erupp of June, 1925, had an extended article 
on Stainer. Or you may find his biography in 
any musical encyclopedia. 4—Famous makers 
of old violins used written or printed labels 
which they pasted inside their violins. o— 
Paganini was a great violinist and not a 
maker of violins. Factory fiddles are often 
branded “Paganini” on the back, The name 
is used by way of a trade-mark and does 
not mean that he made the violins, 6—Thank 
you for your high opinion of the violin sec- 
tion of TH»n ETubDe. 


Unknown Maker. 

Muskogee—the maker of your violin does not 
seem to be recorded in any_of the works on 
well known violin makers. Write to some of 
the dealers in old violins, who advertise in 
Tun Erupn, Possibly they can trace it. 


Carved Head for Scroll. 

T. A. A—A great many violins with carved 
heads of animals, men, dragons, and so forth, 
instead of the regulation scroll, are made in 
the Mittenwald region in Germany. Such 
violins can be obtained from any large music 


dealer. 2.—From your description the violin 
you inquire about is an imitation Stradi- 
yarius: but it would be impossible to say 


who the maker was unless he put his name 
on the label. The great violin makers rarely 
used carved heads instead of scrolls. 


Buying a Bow. oy 

F. F.—In justice to its advertisers, TH» 
Ervupp cannot undertake to recommend any 
certain makes of violins and bows. However, 
the bow-makers you mention in your letter 
stand high in the trade and have made excel- 
lent bows. You cannot go wrong if you get 
a bow made by any of these makers. How- 
ever, get a good violinist to pick one out for 
you, if possible, as bows, even of the same 
grade and offered at the same price, often 
vary to some extent in quality. 


Spanish Makers. 

A. Z—As a start in violin making, you 
might send for the little work, “The Violin 
and How to Make It, by _a master of the In- 
strument.”’ 2—Tonk Brothers Company, 
music dealers, Chicago, Illinois, carry a large 
line of tools and materials for violin making. 
3-—There was a Spanish violin maker, C. Ra- 
zenzo, who made violins at Barcelona, Spain, 
in the seventeenth century; but authorities 
do not give the exact date of his activities. 
There were no doubt a number of Spanish 
makers before the time of Stradivarius, but 
I do not know of any of note. The number 
of Spanish makers who worked during the 
time of the Cremona masters was extremely 
limited, 


Albani Violins, 

R, C.—There were at least seven violin 
makers named Albani, and your letter fails 
to state which one made your violin. A 
leading authority says of Matthias Albani 
who was the most noted maker of the name: 
“Yyrolean violin maker, Bozen, 1650-1709. 
He was a pupil of Nicola Amati and made 
very high class violins that, in many cases, 
can readily be mistaken for Cremonese work. 
His father, Matthias Albani, Sr., was also 
an eminent violin maker who made violins 
resembling those of Jacobus Stainer.” The 
labels of the former read: ‘Matthias AI- 
banus Fecit, Bulfani in Tyroli "(here 
the date is given). There are many Albani’s, 
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Answer ed 
By ROBERT BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of written 


descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
ariters ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 
The actual violin must be examined. 


to say that this is impossible. 


On the basis of these, the 
We regret 
The great 


majority of labels in violins are counterfeits and give no indication of the real 
maker. We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it 
to a reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. The addresses of such dealers 
can be obtained from the advertising columns of the Etude and other musical 


publications.) 


with spurious labels; so you will have to have 
your violin examined by an expert to see 
whether or not it is genuine. These violins 
vary in price, according to quality. I find 
two listed by leading dealers, one at $750 
and one at $1,000. 


What is There to Do? 

W. M., Jr.—Thbe Question and Answer de- 
partment is made up exclusively of answers 
in reply to questions sent in by Hrupr sub- 
seribers. Your letters says: “It seems that 
more people who write to-you are interested 
in the value of their violins than the more 
important matter of how to play them.” This 
is quite true, but as the public chooses the 
topics, our only comment must be, like that 
of Mark Twain’s concerning the weather, 
“there does not seem to be anything that can 
be done about it.” 


Typewriting. ‘i 

E. R.—I do not think that the typewriting 
which you do will injure your fingers in the 
least for violin playing. Personally I have 
used the typewriter all my life, for corre- 
spondence and for literary work, and have 
never noticed any bad effects, as far as my 
violin playing has been concerned. I should 
consider the typewriting'a benefit rather than 
an injury to the fingers, 


Grading of Violin Music. 

P. M.—Grading of violin musie does not 
depend solely on the positions. That is, if 
a piece is marked “Grade 5,’ it does not mean 
that the player must be proficient in the first 
five positions to be able to play it. Grading 
is done according to the general difficulty of 
a composition. One piece, which does not 
go above the third position, may be more 
difficult than another which has passages in 
the fifth or sixth. 2—Among the most beauti- 
ful Irish melodies are Kathleen Mavourneen, 
Oome~Back to Erin, Believe Me if all Those 
Endearing Young Charms, The Harp that 
Once Through Tara’s Halls. These can be 
oe te nied in both easy and difficult arrange- 
ments. 


Ruggieri Imitation, 


C. P.—Francesca Ruggieri was a famous 
violin maker of Cremona. His violins are 
valuable, some of the choicest specimens being 
listed as high as $7,500 by American dealers. 
There are many imitations; so I am afraid 
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there is not more than one chance in a hun- 
dred thousand that your violin is a genuine 
instrument. No one can tell anything about 
its value without seeing it. You will have to 
send the violin to an expert. 


Ruggieri Violin. 

W. D. R.—A correct Ruggieri label should 
read as follows: “Francesco Ruggieri, detto 
il per Cremona” (followed by the date). The 
label you send does not seem to be correct. 
However, it is impossible to judge a violin 
from a written description. Read advice to 
violin owners, at the head of the Question 
Department in THe WBrupy. The chances 
are enormously against your violin being 
genuine, as there is an immense number of 
imitations. Still, it is not impossible. If 
you want to go to the expense, you could 
send the violin to an expert. 


Measurements. 

W. O.—Oswald A. Schilbach, well-known 
violin maker of New York City, kindly sup- 
plies the measurements you require, as fol- 
lows: distance in inches from nut to top of 
bridge, for full sized double bass, 44% ; 
three-quarter sized double bass, 42%; half- 
sized double bass, 40% ; violoncello, 2744. 


String Ensembles. 

B. S—Your letter fails to state what in- 
struments are available for your ensemble 
work. You had better choose players of 
about the same grade of ability and decide 
just what sort of a combination you wish 
to form. You can get music arranged for 
the following combinations: two, three or 
four violins; string trios for violin, viola 
and piano, for violin, cello, and piano, for vio- 
lin, flute and piano and for violin, clarinet and 
piano: quartets for two violins, viola and cello, 
and for two violins, cello and piano, There 
are many other combinations besides these. 
If you have only violins, you could form an 
ensemble of two, three or four violins and 
piano. As soon as you learn just what in- 
struments are available and the grade of 
music they are qualified to play, get your 
music dealer to supply you with several 
compositions, of the proper grade and suit- 
able for such an ensemble. It is impossible 
for me to advise you further, because I do 
not know what players you have available. 


Unvarnished Violins. 

FR. L. B.—Many of the large music houses 
earry in stock “violins in the white,” that 
is, unvarnished, which you could re-grad- 
uate and varnish yourself. 


Rehairing the Bow. 

BE. R. O—You will find full directions 
for rehairing violin bows in the little work, 
“The Violin and How to Master It, by a Pro- 
fessional Player.” It takes a large amount 
of experience to do this work properly; so, 
if there is no one in your town who can re- 
hair bows, it would be best to send your bow 
by mail to a music house in the nearest 
large city. 


Counterfeit? 

J. G. M.—The Stradivarius label in your 
violin is correctly worded; but the great 
majority of labels in old violins are counter- 
feit. The only way to find out definitely 
what your violin is is to send it to an ex- 
pert. Read advice to violin owners at the 
head of this column, 


Boller Violin. 

J. D. §S., Jr.—Michael Boller (Poller) 
was a rather obscure German violin maker 
who made violins in the Mittenwald _ (Ger- 
many) about 1788. His labels read, “Michael 
Poller, Geigenmacher, in Mittenwald, an der 
Isar, An. --” (the date follows). The date of 
the label from which this was taken is 1803. 
Isar is the name of a river, and “Geigen- 
macher’ means ‘fiddlemaker” in German. 
Boller was not of much importance, as bio- 
graphical works of violin makers give him 
only two or three lines. 

Although not famous, some of these old 
Mittenwald makers turned out violins with 
surprisingly good tone. find a Boller 
listed for sale in a recent American catalogue 
at $200. Some specimens might be worth 
more and some less. 


Judging Talent, 

M. T.—I get so many letters like yours, 
and they trouble me greatly, because it is 
impossible to answer them in a satisfactory 
manner, You ask me to advise you as to 
whether or not you are fitted to become a pro- 
fessonal violinist. How is it possible for me 


THE E 


to advise a complete stranger whom | 
never heard draw bow across the gs 
I should want to hear you play and 
you as to talent before I could ad 
You seem to have great enthusiasm a 
for music, which is a point greatly 
favor. AS you say your parents are 
maybe there is some wealthy indiy 

your town who would pay for your 
education. Failing in this, you m 
save up a few hundred dollars and 
sons at some conservatory in the 
nearest to your home. If your 1 
progress are then satisfactory you 
able to find part time work, so that 
continue your studies. As you are a 
‘tive beginner at nineteen years of ag 
hardly advise you to try to become 
sional violin soloist. You haye had 
a start. Before you do anything, 
you had better try to get a hear 
some good experienced violinist, and 
opinion as to your talent. ‘« 


Modern Copy. 

W. F. S.—Your violin is a copy of a 
ivarius, made by a modern Germa 
maker in Saxony. I cannot give 
idea of its value without seeing it. 
not find any details concerning this 
in any work on the violin. Read a 
violin owners, at the head of this colui 


Perfect Tuning. 

Vv. M. L.—I cannot give you an 
the value of the violins without se 
Neither of the two makers you na 
any special note, although either 
may have made some good instrum 
a violin is not made by a famous m 
value will depend solely on its tone an 
workmanship. 2—TI do not exactl 
stand your second question. y 
the violin are true, I do not see 
instrument should not be capable 
tuned perfectly. 38—If the fingerboard 
perfectly level, but has little groovy 
the fingers have pressed the strings 
humps and hollows, a new finger 
, help; or, if the old fingerboard igs 

enough, a skillful repairer can shave ¢ 

surface until the defects are elimina’ ed 


The Teacher’s Part. 

T. C.,°Jr.—As you are under the inst 
of a good teacher, he would be the 
teach you the correct movement of the 
You will learn much more readily ft 
teacher than you will from any amo 
printed instructions. 2. Holding a 
der the arm while bowing will help son 
you must do this only while practicing 
E string, with the upper half of the 
If you tried to use the book under yo 
while practicing on the back strings, it 
fall down, owing to the raising of the 
3. By all means continue your le 
long as you can find a good teacher, 
will read the lives of great violinists 
find that practically without excep 
had years of instruction from 
teachers. 


French Violins. 

J.D. 8., Jr.—Both Jacques Bo 
Pietro Pacherelle made excellent yi 
though their violins are not nearly § 
able as those of the other great 
makers, Vuillaume and Lupot. The 
you name for which these violins a 
to you are quite reasonable, always 
that they are genuine and good spec 
the maker’s handicraft and are in ag 
of preservation. I cannot give you an, 
advice as to which violin to buy with 
ing them both. Even Stradivarius mat 
mediocre violins. You ought to get f! 
jon of an expert on these violins before 
either of them. He will tell you if f! 
genuine and what they are worth. 7 


Gauging Ability. 4 
M. H.—wWithout hearing 7° pl. 
without having any way of judg 

talent, any advice which I might 
would be largely in the nature of gue 
The best thing would be for you to 
nearest large city and play for an 
violinist, a real musical authority, 
him estimate your talent. If his 
favorable, you ought to try to attend 
conservatory in a large city for a 
the end of that time you could judge 
or not you were fitted for the m 
and were willing to make the sacrifi 
it would entail. At your age and © 
rather doubtful and limited start yo 
had, you could hardly hope to becom 
violinist or symphony player, You 
.yhowever, become a violin teacher or a 
school music teacher. The latter would 
ably be best. " 


Out of Repair. 

J. If. Jr.—yYour violin cannot 
sound well with four long cracks in t 
and the sound-post in the wrong place 
it to a good violin repairer, and ha 
in order. 2. Lessons from a teach 
be best, of course, but, if no teacher Is 
able, lessons by mail are better than 
struction at all. 3. THe Brupe does 
cifically recommend certain schools, 1 
tice to its advertisers. 4, Probab 
would make greater headway with the 
without a teacher than with the off 
struments you name, i 


Metronome Marking for “Ado 
O. B.—One artist might play a mo 
more quickly or more slowly than & 
The speed you mention, for the first 
ment of Adoration by Borowski, is 
too fast. I like to hear it about M. 
60. The second movement (allegro @ 
1s effective at M. M. @ = 116. 2 | 
tion is the most important element \ 
violin playing at any age or stage of p) 
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fst I refused but she compelled me to 
She inquired whether my Queen 
Be played best. In that I found myself 
hd to give her the praise.” 

Mat a pretty picture of the coquettish, 
‘(Queen—for this was before she was 
nd red-wigged—and the adroit, facile 
mat ! 

S not necessary to refer to the love 
Scottish peope—from their Celtic 
for music. It was inborn and their 


ice but found out of himself a new 
fof music, plaintive and mournful, dif- 
every other.” One might 
erize that as a good description of 
h music in general. 
s IIL was both a singer and instru- 
t—so much so that his lairds com- 
that “he delighted more in singing 
laying upon instruments than he did 
Hense of the Borders.” 
@ marriage of Margaret Tudor, a sis- 
f Henry VIII, with James IV of 
and in 1503 was a union of two 
Bal dynasties. James V is reputed to 
Pwritten two songs, “The Gaberlunzie 
* and “The Beggar’s Mealpokes.” 
y Queen of Scots’ fondness for music 
atter. of history and we remember 
ushe was listening to Rizzio playing on 
suite when the assassins broke into the 
and murdered him. 
Mary's son, James VI of Scotland and 
' England—called the wisest fool in 
stendom—left no evidences of his 
1 qualities other than that he retained 
three virginal players who had been 
musicians during the three previous 
His son, Charles I, however, was 
ul player on the viola da gamba, 
as his teacher Coprario, said to be 
t English musician to Italianize his 
which had been John Cooper. 
es also probably played the organ for 
that Coprario composed for him 
eces for that instrument. 


be wrote sacred compositions for 


from 


A Secret Pleasure 


HOUGH Oliver Cromwell, “the 
owned King,” was a Puritan of 
ans, he had a secret love for mu- 
ite the fact that the Common- 
had proscribed all musical instru- 
playing on them or permitting 
) play thereon (“It is the duty of 
abstain from all appearance of 
not to make provision for the flesh 
ye lusts thereof”), Oliver retained 
ional musician as a member of 
hold, and he appointed John Wil- 
or of Music at Oxford. When 
ordered the organ in Magdalen 
Oxford, taken down, Cromwell 
ected in Hampton Court Palace 
was played upon “to his great 
sometimes, it is said, by the 


e later Stuarts we hear little of 
with the coming of the Georges 
ascendency of German music and 
of such master musicians as 
Handle, and the knowledge and 
n of Beethoven. 

we find many members of 
had a valuation of music 
manifested by the granting of 
id gifts to performers and a di- 
gement of the development of 
opera. 

Il we know was particularly 
ballet and frequently took 
elf. For many years the 
air, Amaryllis, bore the in- 
sed by Louis XIII;” but 


Royal PCusicans 


(Continued from page 704) 


this was not true. Of late years it has 
always been labelled “favorite air of Louis 
LE? 

The Sun King, Louis XIV, also de- 
lighted in taking part in the ballet—before 
he came under the austere rule of Madame 
Maintenon. 


Patroness of Gluck 


HE LATER Bourbons showed no pre- 

dilection for the art, with the exception 
of Marie Antoinette. The Queen of Louis 
XVI was an accomplished musician having, 
in her girlhood, Gluck as her master. 
Later it was through her influence that he 
came to Paris where he produced several 
of his best-known operas. 

After Gluck’s return to Vienna, she se- 
lected Piccinni as her Court Musician. 
That the Queen sang we know from her 
taking part in Rousseau’s little opera, “Le 
Devin du Village,’ and other pieces at the 
royal theater in the Chateau of Versailles. 
In many ways she exerted her powerful in- 
fluence in the encouragement and develop- 
ment of the best music at the French Court. 

The family of the Bonapartes seems not 
to have given much time or attention to 
music though we must always be grateful 
to Napoleon for his generously befriending 
Piccinni when he was in want by giving 
him a gift of money and creating for him 
a place in the Conservatoire. To Napoleon 
also we owe in a large measure the im- 
provement and development of military 
bands and music. 

Hortense de Beauharnais, Josephine’s 
daughter and therefore Napoleon’s step- 
child as well as his sister-in-law, as she 
married his brother, King Louis Bona- 
parte, was a musician of talent. In 1809 
she composed the music to the words Par- 
tant pour la Syrie which, during the reign 
of her son, Napoleon III, was the national 
air of France, the revolutionary Mar- 
seillaise having been interdicted. 

Peter the Great had a curious manifes- 
tation of music—if it can be so called. 
During his childhood he was surrounded 
only with toys of. a warlike nature which 
of course included drums. As a result he 
became the best drummer in Russia, and, 
when he was visiting in foreign countries 
and heard orchestras or bands play, he 
always insisted upon “taking over the 
drums” to show his prowess. 

In the former ruling family of Saxony 
there were five who composed pieces of 
merit and notice: John George the Elector 
(1613-80), Maria the wife of Frederick 
Christian, Elector (1724-80), Anton, King 
of Saxony (1755-1836) and his daughter 
Amelia, Princess of Saxony (1794-1870). 

The rulers also of Bavaria have been 
noted for their love and encouragement of 
the art. We have only to mention Bayreuth 
and Wagner to recall the gifted but un- 
fortunate King Ludwig II of Bavaria and 
his passionate love of music. 


Frederick the Benefactor 

ONTEMPORANEOUS with Johann 
Sebastian Bach, Prussia was ruled 
by Frederick the Great, perhaps the great- 
est musician who ever sat upon a throne. 
His is the most romantic of all stories of 
musical monarchs. He found Germany a 
musical desert and left it vibrant and vivid 
with a zeal for the art from which the 
whole world has profited. There is no 
phase of music that did not feel the benefit 
of his encouragement and patronage. He 
not only founded the Berlin opera but pro- 
vided it with an excellent orchestra and 

engaged the best talent as artists. 
Frederick began the study of music at 
the early age of seven but the poor lad had 
to study in secret as his father, Frederick 


(Continued on page 752) 
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bert Huguelet, Hans Levy- 
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in. 
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Organ — Wilhelm Middle- 
schulte, Frank Van Dusen. 


Violoncello—Hans Hess. 
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Robinson, Edna Wilder. 
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Course—Gail Martin Haake 
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courses ). 


School of Opera — Edoardo 
Sacerdote. 


Dramatic Art, Public Reading 
—Louise K. Willhour, Esther 
Sachs. 


Dancing—Louise K. Willhour. 


Theatre Organ School—Frank 
Van Dusen, Edward Eigen- 
schenck. 
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Special Advantages 
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Che Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
(Continued from page 706) 


Bergmann the Revolutionary 


‘6 ERGMANN was nothing if not dar- 

ing,” says Huneker. “His tempera- 
ment was fiery, sound his musicianship. 
Bergmann’s far ranging ambition and 
curiosity prompted him to espouse the 
cause of the revolutionists, Berlioz, Wag- 
ner and Liszt.” It was he who brought 
out the Overture to “Tannhauser,” and, in 
1857, the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” in 1863, 
the Overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” 
and, in 1866, the Prelude to “Tristan and 
Isolde,” only one year after the first per- 
formance at Munich. 

In 1876, however, his long term of office 
was brought to an end. “Mr. Matzka, his 
faithful lieutenant for many years,” ‘be- 
came the temporary conductor, and “at 
the end of the season the Society found 
itself without a conductor, and popular 
interest in it at ebb tide.” 

There were two chief reasons for the 
wane in popularity. One was the attitude 
of the public toward some of the new 
features of management—the feeling that 
too much “Music of the Future” was put 
on the programs, and that the Society was 
sacrificing its early ideals for the newer 
one of money-making. The other reason 
was found in the great success of the 
symphony concerts of Theodore Thomas. 


Thomas’ Policy 


66 HOMAS, a remarkable violinist, 

had been playing under Bergmann, 
had, in conjunction with William Mason, 
been leader and program maker of the 
Mason-Thomas Quartette, and had con- 
ducted various orchestral organizations. 
Now the Brooklyn Philharmonic had ap- 
pointed him to conduct its concerts, and 
from those experiences to the tremendous 
enterprise of organizing and conducting an 
orchestra of his own was, for him, only 
the logical next step. His ideal differed in 
two ways from that of the New York Phil- 
harmonic: his players were to devote them- 
selves exclusively to his symphony con- 
certs and his programs were to be so ar- 
ranged, so adroitly fortifying a hated 
“symphony” with popular favorites, that 
he could be sure that the public would 
come to his concerts and would gradually 
learn to endure, at least, the symphonic 
numbers. Once that step was certain, he 
had no fears as to the gradual growth of 
the ability to enjoy the symphony. 

His experience proved that he had 
measured correctly the capacity of his pub- 
lic. “Mr. Thomas,” says Krehbiel, “de- 
pleted the ranks of the Society of many of 
its best players. His steady maintenance 
of a band for his concerts only gave him 
a great advantage over the Philharmonic 
Society, and the attractiveness and fresh- 
ness of his programs seduced many of the 
Philharmonic’s subscribers from their old 
allegiance.” 

After much consideration of its problems 
the Society engaged Dr. Leopold Damrosch 
as conductor. “He entered upon his duties 
with extraordinary zeal,’? to quote Mr. 
Krehbiel, “and his one term in the office 
of conductor is a memorable one in the 
artistic history of the Society; but the 
people still withheld their smiles. There 
was but one solution of the problem, which 
was to end the. rivalry ‘betwéen the two 
organizations.” 


Where all Virtues Congregated 
he CONTINUE with James Huneker, 


“Tt is no exaggeration to state that 
Theodore Thomas did more for orchestral 
music in North America than any previous 
conductor. His influence was profound 
and far-reaching. His was a household 
name wherever a love of good music was 


THE ET 


to be found. He literally formul, 
controlled musical taste the len 
breadth of the land. He was th 
of our musical destinies, and 
he played the tyrant. ... His personal 
press on the performances of the 
was noteworthy. He could not | 
to have formed its tradition in inte 
tion, for Bergmann had preced 
But he moulded the younger men, s 
whom are now mature members 
organization (1917). } 
“A relentless drill master, gif 
nature, cultivated by experience, y 
most miraculous hearing, he cou 
hearsal put his finger on every wi 
Never before had the technical sg: 
at the Society been raised to such a 
Surety of attack, brilliancy, sonorit 
peramental energy, were all to be 
in conjunction with tonal purity am 
ance; above all, a massive found 
quality that made and still makes th 
formances of this orchestra uniqu 
age of superlative orchestral playing 
“Mr. Thomas was catholic in hi 
grams as was never any conductor p 
ing him. He literally taught us hi 
listen to beautiful music from Bae! 
Richard Strauss (he introduced that 
poser’s ‘Symphony in F minor’ 
labors of the Society were not unobs 
in Europe. That such music should 
heard in our ‘barbarous gas-lit land 
Charles Baudelaire phrased it) was st 
indeed.” ir 
With the exception of one season, 
ing which Neuendorff held the baton, TI 
dore Thomas conducted until 1891. 1 
he removed to Chicago, Anton Seid 
ceeded him. 


A Taste of Wagner 


‘é AGNER and Liszt were 
gods,” writes Huneker. | 

mann had begun a valiant fight for | 
ner and as great a labor of love for 
The notable programs of Leopold 
rosch, who gave long excerpts from 
Ring des Nibelungen” in the very yea 
the Bayreuth Festival Theater was 0 
with these same operas, carried on th 
voted effort to present this new mu 
the public. And when Seidl came 
followed the same paths. He had 
trained in the Liszt-Wagner schoo 
was of fiery Hungarian temperament 
his Beethoven readings “made vene 
bones rattle.” When he read the “fF 
and “Seventh” symphonies, “conser 
subscribers sat up and took notice,” 
Huneker, “Battles royal were fougl 
the music critics. That oboe solo t 
prolonged, to give one example, it 
‘Fifth Symphony,’ was a rock of off 
Today the Seidl reading is a com 
place.” But he brought to his audi 
splendor, and “the more spacious 1 
of Wagner, Liszt and Tchaikoysk 
Upon the sudden death of Seidl, F 
Von der Stucken conducted for a 1 
In 1898 Emil Paur was chosen to di 
and won many friends for his for 
personality and broad style. In 1902, 
ter Damrosch, son of Leopold Damr 
who had conducted in 1876, held the b 
His catholicity of taste was one of the 
striking traits of the early conductin 
this famous musician. 1 
For several years following, the Sot 
invited world famous conductors to 
brief visits, thus giving its subscribers 
opportunity of becoming acquainted 
many personalities and methods. Ede 
Colonne, Gustav F. Kogel, Henry J. W 
Victor Herbert, Felix Weingartner, 
Safonoff, Richard Strauss, Willem 
gelberg, Max Fiedler and others r 
sented eight different countries. Sat 
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Arthur ©. Becker, Dean 
Offers courses in Piano, Organ, 
Voice, Violn, Drama, Com- 
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A Musical Game of “Composers” 
By F. L. HANLON 


Youncsters will spend hours playing 
“Authors.” One can make an interesting 
musical game similar to this. Backs of old 
tickets may be used or blank ticket-cards 
which can be bought at the print shops for 
thirty cents a hundred or in lesser lots. 
Ten groups are required of four cards each, 
the lettering thus going up to and including 
the letter “J.” 

Some old magazines must next be hunted 
up and four small pictures (alike if pos- 
sible) of each of ten composers be cut out. 
Old Erunpes will be a fruitful source of in- 
formation. The November issue, 1928, had 
on page 814 such a group of suitable pic- 
tures, as also did the February issue of the 


same year, page 88. 
Other magazines may contain full- 
page “ads” for talking-machines illus- 


trated with similar small pictures of great 
composers. Of course if one does not have 
access to such magazines one could buy 
Perry pictures and still have an inexpen- 
sive game. 

After the cutting out of pictures, paste 
them on the centers of the cards. Pictures 
of Beethoven should be put on four cards, 
each having the same letter name, “A,” for 
instance; four of Schubert on “B” cards 
and so on. Make a list of three composi- 
tions of each composer. Take again the 
cards lettered “A”. Upon one of these 
cards print or type “Beethoven” under the 
letter-name of the cards and over the pic- 
ture. Under the picture print the names of 
the three compositions. Upon each succes- 


sive card put the name of one of the com- 
positions over the picture and the compos- 
er’s name and the other two compositions 
under it. Proceed in this way with the 
other two cards of the same letter-name, 
a different word, however, being chosen in 
each instance to be placed at the top. Thus 
the same words are used on each card of 
the group but in different arrangement. 

Proceed in like manner with the other 
letter groups using a certain composer’s 
name, picture and compositions for each 
letter group. 

The game calls for from three to six 
players. Each group of four similar cards 
(alike as to lettered name and picture) is 
called a “book.” The cards should be 
shuffled and dealt one at a time to the 
players, each having an equal number or as 
nearly so as possible. Each person ar- 
ranges his cards according to “books” or 
letters. 

The player at the left of the dealer be- 
gins the game by calling from any other 
player for a card he needs to help him 
complete a “book.” If the person called 
upon has the card, he must give it to the 
caller who may then repeat the process 
of inquiring for a card. When a card he 
has asked for is not in the possession of 
the person to whom the question was di- 
rected, his turn is up and the next person 
on the left calls. So the game proceeds un- 
til all the cards have been formed into 
“books.” The person having the most 
“books” wins the game. 


Greasure Hunt 


By Marie STONE 


A FINE game with which to open a music 
party is “Treasure Hunt.” For this game 
draw on small slips of paper various music 
signs such as notes, rests, holds and slurs. 
Draw only one sign on each slip and have 
five or more slips for every guest present. 

Prepare the papers and hide them before 
the. guests arrive, window casements, pic- 
ture frames and vases providing good hid- 
ing places. 

Allow so many minutes for the hunt and 
then have each person write on a larger 
piece of paper the names of the signs he 


or she has found. Award the prize to the 
one who has found the greatest number 
and named them properly. 

For children use only simple music char- 
acters; but for older people write the 
names of well-known composers on the 
slips, having the players tell in what re- 
spect they are best known and what na- 
tionality or what school of music they 
represent. 

Hunting for the slips breaks up the for- 
mality of the party, and the naming of the 
signs acts as a review for the players. 


@he Piano: Ghen and Now 


By G. A. 


Topay the piano has a compass of more 
than seven octaves, but H. E. Krehbiel 
reminds us that this has not always been 
so. The quotation is from “How to Listen 
to Music”: 

“In Beethoven’s day the pianoforte was 
still a feeble instrument compared with the 
‘srand’ of to-day. Its capacities were but 
beginning to be appreciated. Beethoven had 
to seek and invent effects which now are 
known to every amateur. The instrument 
which the English manufacturer Broad- 
wood presented to him in 1817 had a com- 


SELWYN 


pass of six octaves and was a whole octave 
wider in range than Mozart's pianoforte. 
In 1793 Clementi extended the keyboard 
to five and a half octaves; six and a half 
octaves were reached in 1811 and seven in 
1851. Since 1851 three notes have been 
added without material improvement to the 
instrument. This extension of compass, 
however, is far from being the most im- 
portant improvement since the classic per- 
iod. The growth in power, sonority and 
tonal brilliance has been much more 
marked, and of it Liszt made striking use.” 


“The oratorio is the highest form of music and stresses the religious 


thought, which is the foundation of all good government. 


In religious 


thought there lies the one adequate remedy for the evils which beset society. 
It teaches respect for the nation’s laws, duty toward parents, neighbors and 


teachers, and reverence toward God. 


The virtues of charity, humanity and 


service cannot escape one who regularly partakes in the rendition of fine 
musical works, and the leanings toward the literary, the scientific, the 
aesthetic, the ethical, the cultural, the religious, which exist tn all to a 
greater or lesser degree, will find their fullest possible development.” 


—JosErH REGNEAS. 
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Founded 1895 
by 
‘Wi.H. Sherwood 


A PROFITABLE AND 
DISTINCTIVE 
CAREER 


Never has the musical profession 
offered ambitious students such op- 
portunities for satisfactory earnings 
and careers of distinction, as it does 
today, only under somewhat changed 
conditions. 


The Sherwood Music School trains: 


Teachers of all musical subjects and 
dramatic art. 


Concert, radio, opera, oratorio, dra- 
matic and Vitaphone artists. 


Teachers and supervisors of Public 
School Music. 


Church, 
organists. 


concert, radio and theater 


Conductors, composers and arrangers. 
Orchestra and band players. 
Radio announcers. 


Successful graduates attest the thor- 
oughness of its courses. 


ADVANTAGES 


Faculty of 150, including many noted 
American and European artists. Courses 
lead to Certificates, Diplomas, and 
Degrees; and include academic sub- 
jects. Accredited by City, State and 
U. S. Governments. Symphony orches- 
tra and band. Scientific radio and re- 
cording equipment used in training 
radio and Vitaphone artists under di- 
rection of Henry Francis Parks, an- 
nouncer of Station WCFL.  Three- 
and four-manual practice organs. 150 
recitals afford opportunities for public 
appearances. Practice teaching and 
observation. Moderate tuition rates. 
Full and partial scholarships granted 
by Alumni Association. 


SELF-HELP 


Advanced students help defray ex- 
penses by teaching in Chicago Neigh- 
borhood Branches, upon completing 
special courses for membership on 
Junior Department Faculty. Co-oper- 
ation by Student Counsellor in locating 
part- or full-time employment. 


Write for free Catalog, mentioning 
Etude 


Sherwood Music School 
Fine Arts Building 


410 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 
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Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


Germantown Extension 


123 West Chelten Avenue 
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1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. F. ULRICH 


THADDEUS RICH 
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Mus. Doc. Dean 
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H IGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
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Instruments, from the Children’s Department 
to the highest grades—private lessons, Distin- 
guished Faculty. _Modern Tuition fees. 


Orchestral Instruments taugbt by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestral Practice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Music. F 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice, etc. — Diplomas — Bachelor of Music 
Course. Dormitories—Branch Schools, 


Write for Catalog 
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Illustrated Year Book Free 
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Philadelphia Musical Academy 


oe Class, Ensemble Courses, Frequent Re- 
citals, 


Radio Broadcasting, Ostrovsky Violin 
Class, Church and Public School Music, Two 
Orchestras—Juvenile and Advanced 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President Director 
1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 
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B. M. Degree Conferred by University 
of Pittsburgh 
Member National Association of 
Schools of Music. Free catalog. 
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@odrdinating Instrumental DClusic Program 
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instruments during the regular beginners’ 
periods. In a like manner the music 
library for both the grades and the high 
school can be kept in one place. Some- 
times it will be found possible to use in 
the grade band music which the high 
school group has outgrown. 

By having control over the beginners’ 
classes the alert teacher can keep to a fair 
standard the instrumentation of his grade 
school band. If the school owns all of 
the music, as is advisable, when possible 


Musical Jargon of the Radio 
(Continued from page 696) 


The march will generally consist of two 
distinct elements—the Jnitial March theme 
and a Trio of which the melody will be 
flowing and more subdued. There will 
be usually an Introduction or Fanfare, 
and there may be a Coda. In the mote 
elaborate marches a contrasting second 
theme may be introduced between the /ni- 
tial Theme and the Trio. The tempo is 
| ( | in sextuple meas- 


generally about 


ure)=108 to 120° 

The .march may be in double measure, 
compound double (sextuple) measure or 
in alla breve time. The latter is most 
often in the type known as the “grand, 
the triumphal or festival march,’ such as 
the Tannhduser March, the Wedding 
March of Mendelssohn and the Coronation 
March from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” 
which are more sedate and dignified than 


| = 69 to 76 as 


about the usual rate of Cea It appears 
also in the Sousa type of Military March. 

The Funeral March is an exception, in 
that it usually has four slow beats (about 


the military march, with 


= 66), or steps, to the measure. 
Kk * x x 


Masque: A rather spectacular drama of 
a somewhat mythical or legendary char- 
acter, performed on the stage to the ac- 
companiment of music and with the as- 
sistance of the ballet. 


Master Discs 
(Continued from page 702) 


two lovers. Their love-song follows. At 
the end, the lovers vanish in an orchestral 
storm. 

Although Albert Coates conducting the 
London Symphony gives us a vivid and 
vital performance of this work (Victor 
discs 11091-92), we do not feel that he 
does complete justice to the poetic tender- 
ness of the middle section. 


Strauss Recordings 


FTER reviewing two sets of Richard 
Strauss’ Suite, “Burger als Edel- 
mann,” we believed no more would be 
necessary to be said; but, now that Victor 
comes along with album M 101, the sub- 
ject is reopened. The complete suite is 
given here on four discs played by the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra under the 
direction of Clemens Krauss who to our 
way of thinking gives a buoyant decisive 
performance of this obviously manufactured 
music. That Strauss is ingenious no one 
will deny. Yet ingenuity does not make up 
for a lack of inspiration. The Victor set is 
a good one without being an outstanding 
one. It is a pity that the piano which 
plays a definite and vital part in Strauss’ 
instrumentation cannot be heard in this 


i 
. 
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each piece should be stamped 
school stamp. Music lost or destroye | 
the students should be paid for or ri 

by them. It is well to change the ins 
tion books for the grade band at le: 

a year. This procedure gives t 
the pupils who remain from the prey 
year and also permits the introductio 
new material. In this way, if a stu 
has been a member of the band for { 
years, he will have completed at | 
three band books. 


xs 


Mass: (Latin, Missa, mee-sah; Ger: 
Messe, mess-ay ; Italian, Messa, mes 
The musical service attending the cele 
tion of the Lord’s Supper or Eucha 
generally applied to, though not lim 
to, the service of the Roman 
Church. It consists of six distinct 
the Kyrie Eleison, the Gloria, the ( 
the Sanctus, the Benedictus and the Ag 
Dei with its added Dona Nobis Pat 
With the almost limitless variety of ; 
tional content of this group of 
themes, what wonder that nearly all 
composers have devoted to the Mass 
of their finest inspirations. ‘ 


x OK kK Ox 

.) 

Matinata: (Italian, mah’-tee-nah’-t 
A morning song; an Aubade. 
kK Ok Ok ie 


Matins: (1) The first of the Canon 
Hours. For it were written the g1 
Responds of the “Gregorian Reperto 
and many of the Antiphons of that 
lection. 


(2) The hymns and prayers of 
early morning service. q 
XR Oe 


(Music lovers and radio friends, 
follow this monthly series, will find 
a kind of illuminating course of mi 
appreciation, which will add enormo 
to the joys of “listening in.”’) 


recording in the first movement and i 
heard any too frequently thereafter. 
other recordings were considerably b 
from this standpoint. : 
Johann Strauss, universally known as 
“Waltz-King,” has been liberally 
sented on records, but never in an all 
set prior to Victor’s C 15. This was 
original and interesting idea which 
Serves a, better execution than it has 
ceived. The album gives us a group 
five waltzes which unevenly represent 
sparkling genius of the composer. Th 
however, stand out worthy of our att 
tion: they are Thousand and One Nig 
Artist's Life, and Village Swallows, 
of them played by the Vienna Philharmo 
Orchestra. 
Brunswick brings us a particularly 
teresting recording in that of the | 
movement from d’Indy’s “Symphony of 
Mountain Air.” There is exuberat 
rare precision and a rugged nostalgia 
this music which places it indelibly in 
consciousness. It is exceptionally 4 
played by the Lamoureux Orchestra um 
Albert Wolff with Mlle. Darré at the 
ano, and the recording is brilliant and li 
like (Brunswick disc 90176). 


| and address of the inquirer. 


IIT am @ young teacher about to open my 
thlass in singing. I am troubled as to 
eer I should require my beginners to 
ritheir studies with sustained tones, or 
tive them scales and chords, leaving the 
iim of sustaining tones for several beats 
fer work. 


4) Suppose that upon no pitch whatever 
tiie beginner start a tone of a quality 
‘ble to cultivated ears. Evidently some 


I y work leading to an_ appreciation 
» pupil of tone-quality needs to be done 


i of any sort is undertaken. 
Ay Sul the pupil is able to start a 
igwith good quality, but invariably fails 


ain the quality for more than a few 
g@ sustained tones are not for him 
is », There are some pitches and vow- 
n which the beginner can exhibit a tone 
er quality than he can give upon any 
itch and yowel. Experimentation will 


Wit. Begin there with short tones, and 
5] earefully, changing pitch chromatic- 
yand using other vowels as experiment 
Yeizood results. With some pupils the 


M@hought of “holding” a tone means “‘hold- 


@ and short scale and chord passages, 
s) downward, then downward, upward, 
Ward, upon easiest pitches and “best” 


Ws, are indicated for first study. No two 
@) organs are alike; no two vocal pupils 
@\exactly the same treatment. The prin- 
Wo underlying the teaching may be the 
i; the application of the principles must 
Piaecording to the varying needs of the pu- 
L/Phere is an “art” of teaching, as well 
i “art” of singing. 


ving Sharp 
| I have for a pupil a ten-year-old boy 
i, who is singing Haydn’s My Mother 
me Lind my Hair (key of A), with 
| tone and smooth style; but now and 
my astonishment he sings sharp for 
plurases. This is a comparatively re- 
\development. Formerly he sang consist- 
‘upon the pitch. When he gets into this 
tion, nothing that I can say is of any 
fance to him. JI just have to let him 
singing for a day or two, when he usually 
8 .*” perfect tune. What would you 
A 
If you are sure that this boy’s ‘‘ear’’ is 
that he can rightly distinguish semi- 
I, pitch in other voices, and intone 
self from dictation, as a usual thing, 
sharping is due to anxiety (or fear) 
Ways brings rigidity into the vocal 
t. He is unconsciously ‘‘tensing”’ 
her pitch than the one required. 
a pupil ‘relaxing’ exercises for 
wW, neck and body generally; get his 
himself and concentrate upon the 
his music; lead him to experience 
singing a pretty tune and making 
plain. 


for Four Years 
Il you give suggestions as to tech- 
aterial : a four-year vocal course for 


led material for work on _ breath- 
esponsive freedom of the parts of 
instrument, tone production, diction, 
ment of the use of resonance re- 
nd of the power of “‘color’’ tone for 
purposes can be found within the 
the following books: “68 Synthetic 
" Frederick W. Root; “The Art of 
’ William Shakespeare. 
musical material for use with the 
the shape of scales, arpeggios, orna- 


By GLaDy 
WAy to interest children’s music 


to write the story in short sec- 
Section on a small card. 


IANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
s born at Eisenach, Prussia, 
on March 21, 1685. 


cards and pass them out to the 
‘pupils, who have meanwhile 
selves in a circle, allowing 
| thirty seconds to study a card 
ig it on to his neighbor. 


VOICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By FREDERICK W. WODELL 
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(THE ETUDE has received the following inquiries upon vocal matters and has request- 
ed Mr, Frederick W. Wodell, well known voice teacher and writer, to answer them.) 


4% 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will ke published. 


ments and sustained tones, and special exer- 
cises with words, in several languages, sufli- 
cient for the whole four-year period, if thor- 
oughly covered, can be found in “101 Master 
Exercises,” compiled from the works of great 
teachers by Alexander Hennemann. 

For first-year vocalises, to be used with 

vowels, or with syllables, or both, as the in- 
structor may determine, nothing can exceed 
in usefulness the following: ‘Hight-measure 
Vocalises,” F. Sieber. 
_ These are carefully graded, eminently vocal 
in character, and skilfully written by a thor- 
ough musician and clever yocal teacher. They 
are published in keys appropriate for the 
various classes of voices. Some teachers will 
wish to omit No. 36 during the first year. 

For further material the following graded 
sets of vocalises, one for each year of study, 
and printed in proper keys for each class of 
voice, may be used: “Masterpieces of Vocaliza- 
tion,” edited by Max Spicker; or “The Art of 
Vocalization,” edited by E. Marzo. 


The Cherished Legato 

Q. I am having difficulty with one of my 
young men pupils about the singiny of a New 
York City baritone who recently gave a_ re- 
cital before our Women’s Music Club. This 
singer constantly over-emphasized one or 
more syllables in the word, and frequently 
brought out with too much strength the con- 
sonants cmployed. Naturally we in the 
smaller citics look to an artist coming from 
a metropolis for a model in the way of good 
singing. My young man was filled with admi- 
ration of the baritone’s work, and since has 
been endeavoring to imitate his style of de- 
livery, notwithstanding the fact that I have 
tried to show him that the yentleman sac- 
rificed the legato wninecessarily for the sake 
of special intelligibility, and “barked out”? 
many syllables in what I thought to be an at- 
tempt to sing with an emotional and “dra- 
matic” effect. What would you suggest? 

A. HEvidently your pupil is of the “younger 
generation” which lacks somewhat the respect 
felt by former generations for their elders and 
teachers. Tell him that “All is not gold that 
glitters,” that not every professional singer 
hailing from a large city or appearing in 
“Grand Opera” is necessarily a safe model to 
follow for tone production or style in deliv- 
ery. The distinguishing characteristic of 
artistic singing, as contrasted with speech, 
is the exhibition of the sustaining of beauti- 
ful tone (the sostenuto), and the very close 
connection of tone on different pitches and 
syllables (the legatos). On the contrary, the 
speaker chooses .his own pitches and stays 
as long or as briefly as he wills upon any 
pitch. Nor is he troubled at all as to the 
legato question. No speaker wishes to be ac- 
cused of using a ‘‘sing-song’’ delivery. 

The New York Recitalist was evidently one 
of those sincere persons with whom the 
“Word” comes first and ‘‘singing” takes a sec- 
ondary place. This after all is a somewhat 
refreshing change from the too common atti- 
tude of singers of making “tone’’ their chief 
concern, and failing to bring out the words 
with clearness and meaning. Show him 
that the words can be pronounced with dis- 
tinectness, finesse and _ tone’ coloring, and at 
the same time the ‘flow’ of the stream of 
tone be preserved. This is a finer and higher 
form of art than that of the public speaker. 
Demonstrate to him by your own singing that 
either one “sings” (sustains and closely con- 
nects tones while pronouncing distinctly) or 
cone does something else which may be very 
good of its kind but positively is not ‘“‘sing- 
ing.” 


History Cards 


s M. STEIN 

When each card has passed completely 
around the circle, give the pupils a chance 
to tell or write the story. This is hard to 
do because since the cards were mixed the 
pupils have to sort and arrange the varied 
information in their minds before telling it. 

The biographies on the reverse side 
of the Reward Cards (published by musical 
publishing houses) are suitable for the 
game, and the winner may be given a card 
as a prize. 

Young pupils enjoy the game, and when 
the winner receives the card they will in- 
sist on reading and looking at it. The 
knowledge they gain helps them in both 
their music and school work. 
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Ghe Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
(Continued from page 746) 


a Russian conductor, “of audacious meth- 
ods” followed, and in 1909 Mahler came 
to conduct. He reduced the number of 
players from one hundred and twenty- 
five to one hundred, and with his thorough 
discipline brought the orchestra to a high 
state of finish. Spiering and Stransky 
succeeded him. 


The New York Symphony Society 


N 1878 Leopold Damrosch had organized 
a Society called the New York Sym- 


‘phony Society, and this Society, as well 


as the Philharmonic under Thomas, had 
been energetic in producing the newest 
compositions which appeared in Europe, 
often, indeed, securing manuscript copies 
of this new msuic. In 1885, at the death 
of Leopold Damrosch, his son, Walter, 
succeeded him. This organization con- 
tinued to give concerts until 1903, except- 
ing for one year when Damrosch devoted 
himself to composition, and the year 1902 
when he conducted the Philharmonic. In 
1903 he organized the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, on a cooperative basis, 
but in 1905 this was found to be unsatis- 
factory, and the concerts were resumed 
with the old form of organization, in which 
all financial responsibilities were assuméd 
by the guarantors, and the “Symphony 
Society of New York” functioned as in 
its early days. For one season Felix 
Weingartner alternated with Damrosch 
in conducting. 

It was the custom of this orchestra to 
make tours to many cities and towns, and, 
in 1920, Mr. Damrosch made an extended 
tour of Europe, with his orchestra. The 
New York Symphony Society at this time 
was giving twenty-eight concerts in New 
York during the regular season, besides 
summer concerts. 

In 1928-1929 it was found expedient to 
combine the two orchestras into one large 
body of players, under the leadership of 
three or four visiting conductors, and this 
arrangement remains in force at the pres- 
ent time. 


Membership Ruling 


HEN THE Philharmonic Society 

was founded, there were Actual 
Members (numbering seventy), and As- 
sociate Members, all professors of music. 
The Associate Members were to be ad- 
mitted to rehearsals and concerts, and to 
be preferred for actual membership in 
case of vacancies. If members were ab- 
sent from concerts or rehearsals they were 
subject to fines. Each actual member was 
to receive at least twenty-five dollars for 
each season and the necessary rehearsals, 
“and as much more as the surplus funds 
will allow, according to the discretion of 
the Government.” 

In the first season the members them- 
selves contributed one third of the money 
received from subscriptions and the sale 
of tickets. In the second season Associate 
Members, all professional, were ad-: 
mitted to the Society, and in the seventh 
season the list of Associates had grown to 
one hundred and thirty-two, both pro- 
fessionals and amateurs being included. On 
this list appeared for the first time the 
names of women. There were nineteen of 
them, and their coming eventually worked 
a great revolution in the affairs of the 
Society. 

The generosity of such men as H. C. 
Quin, R. Ogden Doremus, John Hall- 
garten, Joseph N. Drexel, Joseph Pulitzer, 
and, among the women, Mrs. Francis G. 
Shaw, and Mrs. G, R. Sheldon, came to 
the assistance of the Society at critical 
moments, and made its future possible. 

The growth of the institution in recent 
years, both in artistic accomplishment and 
in physical expansion, is due primarily to 
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the activity and generosity of 
of Directors, of whom Clare 
Mackay is chairman. 

Today there are one hundred an 
regular members and frequently 
as twenty extra players are eng 
performances of works requiring ¢ 
players. 

The players now have a fixe 
and an energetic committee is in ct 
a pension fund. 

Not only has the large annua 
been met through the efforts of the 
but through them the orchestra | 
able to play to audiences outside « 
York, appearing regularly in Philade 
Washington, Pittsburgh and B: 
It also offers a large number of fre 
arships each year to gifted school « 


The Orchestral Season: 


HE SEASON of the Phi 
Symphony now lasts from 
the end of April. For the pez 
years the orchestra has re-assemble 
eight weeks of out-of-door  syt 
music at the Stadium of the Col 
the City of New York, 
Other famous names of conducto 
have been associated with the 
monic in recent years are Wilh 
wangler, Clemens Krauss, Sir — 
Beecham, Erich Kleiber, Bernardine } 
nari, Leopold Stokowski, Arturo Te 
In 1930, the orchestra, under 
made a pilgrimage to Europe in 
of international artistic unde 
good will and appreciation. This tour 

a landmark in the history of the i 
tion. It played twenty- -three con 
fifteen cities, in nine countries, du 
period of five weeks. It was rece 
Europe with an enthusiasm whie 
nothing short of acclamation. 


: 
| 


The Society Up to Nou 


HE SEASON of 1930-1931 
eighty-ninth in the history of 
ciety. It gave, besides the regu 
certs, two series of Young People’ 
certs, and one series of Junior Or 
Concerts, participating in one hund 
twenty-nine concerts in twenty-nine 
during this season. Of these nine 
were regular subscription concerts | 
as follows: at Carnegie Hall—two 
of thirteen Thursday evenings, t 
of thirteen Friday afternoons, t 
of eight Sunday afternoons, two set 
nine Saturday evening Students’ 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Sunday afternoons; at the BI 
Academy of Music—-aig Sunday 
noons. Fifteen Young People’s G 
were given on Saturday mornings 4 
negie Hall, divided into two series 0 
dren’s Concerts and one series of 
Concerts. Thirteen out-of-town cc 
were played, five in Philadelphia, f 
Baltimore, three in Washington, 
in Hartford, Two membership ¢ 
for the benefit of the Orchestra F 
Fund were given on December 
March 12. Arturo Toscanini con 
sixteen weeks of the season, from N 
ber 10 through November 23, Dece 
through January 18, and Febr 
through April 19, the end of the 
Erich Kleiber directed the first six 
Leopold Stokowski the fortnight 
November 24 through December 7 
Bernardino Molinari five weeks 
January 19 through February 22. ~ 
Schelling conducted all the Yo 
ple’s Concerts. 
Twenty-five soloists appeared 3 
New York and Brooklyn seasons, ine 


(Continued on page 757) 


USICAL education in the rural 
communities is a field too often 
overlooked by qualified teachers. 

t Keituation now stands, this is almost 
ly taken over by someone with 

got leisure time—a young married 

rhaps, or some other local citizen 


‘ld is wide and possibilities for a 
iz and profitable career are practi- 
} Imitless. 


ry, a small car, a free life in the 
pen air and peace and quiet a-plenty 
ous study? 

es, there is the country-wide pres- 
wn of five thousand people, with 
y life and its accompanying low ex- 
The balance would seem to tilt 
ptibly for this mode of living 
mnst a small, expensive studio in a 
city, with a few, high-pitched, 


1 and expensive accordingly. 
é is no need to vegetate. If one is 


findation and some teacher’s training, 
m go on studying and practicing in 
A small car, cheaply pur- 


i 


‘}untry. 


But their eagerness and open friend- 
should not be attributed to a lack of 
sence. They keep in touch with the 
‘| these days, with their radios, their 


S very often very discouraging for 
pective music teacher to get a suffi- 
ber of students to make it pay 
a the start. There are numerous 
however, to find boys and girls who 
be interested in taking lessons on 
(| musical instrument. 
s often possible to get the use of 
or schoolroom for an evening and 
e musicale to boys and girls, hav- 
ny as possible who can play some 
ttake part inthe program. This 
begets a spirit of codperation. It 
enables, one to become acquainted 
{the youthful talent of the neighbor- 
| a great convenience. 
: program should consist of varied 
and arrangements, for it is to be 
ed that the success of the venture 
great deal on the effect produced 
e youthful audience. It is a sell- 
Osition. The-teacher-to-be is subtly 
* the youth the idea to start taking 
Ie Ss on some particular instru- 


a short intermission it would be a 
an to pass questionnaires among the 
similar to the following: 


Oldest and most practical system, 
4 A great opportunity for teachers 
Sical to specialize in this unlimited 
field. Write for particulars in 
correspondence course. 


ht Card,116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport Conn. 


Ghe Country (Class 


By ConsTANcE S. Rog 


daily newspapers and their own high-pow- 
ered cars. 


Directions for Locating ina Community 
oy Pee FOLLOWS a plan for a suc- 

cessful music class in an average effi- 
cient farming community. 

A teacher locates in the county seat. She 
has her studio in her home, which is cus- 
tomary in the smaller towns. She must 
advertise in the local paper. An announce- 
ment run steadily in every issue and paid 
for at yearly rates is often advantageous. 
She must attend church and mingle with 
the people in their community activities. 
Doubtless her class in this town will not 
take all her working time. So she should 
select a small town in the county which 
seems to be the center of its little terri- 
tory and advertise through its local paper 
also, with the announcement that one day 
a week is set aside for teaching at the 
home of a selected pupil there. She should 
choose one or two such towns in different 
directions from her headquarters at the 
county seat until she has as many pupils 
as she wishes. 

Recitals by both teacher and pupils will 
draw attention from all sections of the 


community. ! 
There should be acquirement rather 
than reliquishment of high ideals and 


artistic intentions when one leaves for 
the country. In five years’ time the teacher 
can own her own home, and her car. 
She can buy a farm and satisfy the “back 
to the soil’ instincts. 

The country communities need qualified 
teachers. They need some one to teach 
their children. And they need organized 
study clubs, history classes, appreciation 
classes and current events discussions. 
They are more than willing to cooperate 
with a teacher who will direct them. 


. Getting Prospective PYlusic Students 
By A. E. Ricz 


Could you possibly arrange to take music 
lessons ? 

Fortified with the knowledge thus gained 
through this simple plan the prospective 
music teacher can soon haye all the pupils 
which her time will permit. For, by calling 
on each individual prospect, probably eight 
out of ten could be persuaded to take a 
certain number of lessons on some partic- 
ular instrument. 

It is a good plan to make up an orchestra 
of those who can qualify and have them 
meet one evening each week. New students 
may be taken as fast as they can qualify. 
It is surprising how hard each will strive to 
get to the point where he, too, is good 
enough to be one of the orchestra. It is 
wise to give the children a hint about the 
orchestra at the time of the Musicale, for 
such prospects make a big difference in 
the attitude of the children as well as in 
that of the parents. 


e need of humanity for the spiritual delights of arts and letters must 
fostered in the face of all difficulties in this age of materialism.” 


—NicHotas Murray Butter. 


ALVIENE s#%% THEATRE 


and Subjects for a career, personal serelooen of 

UL Teaching. Drama, Stage and Concert Dancing, 

c TURAL Musie, Vocal, Elocution,Screen, Musical Comedy, 
Stagecraft, Stock Theatre and Platform appearances while learn- 
ing. For catalog 3 Apply E. ELY. Registrar, 66 W. 85th St., N. Y. 
——— eee 
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THE Vi iraiL MetHop FOR PIANO 


SAFE, SURE and EMINENTLY SUCCESSFUL 
NEWLY IMPROVED and CONDENSED 
By MRS. A. M. VIRGIL ia 


Property : 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR "Fe Waban e iene 1 
VIRGIL KEYBOARDS 


ALL SIZES — OF IMMENSE VALUE FOR 
PIANO STUDY 


ASK FOR CATALOGS VIRGIL CO., 139 W. 72nd St., N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


- of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


A new four-year course for the training of Supervisors of Music in 
Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 
310 WEST 92nd STREET RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
Individual Instruction. Special Summer Courses Entrance at any time. 


Dormitories in School Building. A real home for music students. 
Catalogue On Request 


American Institute of Applied Music 


Highest Type of Musical Instruction for Professional or Amateur 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PEDAGOGY 


under Kate S. Chittenden, Dean, and a competent corps of teachers 
R. Huntington Woodman, Theory and Composition 
230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY Fall Term, Oct. 14th Telephone Circle 7-5329 


e Diller-Quaile 
chool of Music 


49 East 91st Street, New York City 


Training School for Teachers 

Preparatory Department for Young 
People 

Advanced Department for Artists 

Atwater 9-8039 


A Residence 


for Students 
of Art, Drama, 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Musicianship 
Trinity Principle Pedagogy 
Sight Singing (Not ‘‘Do-re-Mi”’ ) 
Piano Course for Classes 
Modulation Course 


Sample Lesson by Mail $5.00 


Address: 103 E. 86th St., (Park Ave.) Music, 
ew York é 
Sacramento 2-4859 Business and 
Professional 
Women 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


Music « Drama « Physical Education 


Conservatory of Music 
p John Finley Williamson, Mus.D., Director. 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of Regents. 
All branches of music taught. Famous West- 


140 East 63rd Street, New York City 


minster Choir School. Master Courses with 
world-famous artists in all departments. De- 
grees. Seventeen buildings. Write for Year 
Book, Fall term begins October 1. 

No. | DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Music and Painting Studios .. . Roof Garden 
Swimming Pool and Gymnasium under direc 
tion of Mary Beaton, R.L.S.S..Social Activities, 
Tariff: from $12. weekly 
from $2.50 daily 


Booklet on Request 


Do you take advantage of the many 
excellent merchandising opportunities 
which ETUDE Advertising Columns of- 
i | fer you? 


Sth | BE z 23 Xda ad 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For Pianists, Accompanists and Teachers 
149 East 61st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Musical Development through Sight, Touch and Hearing. Booklet 


ane RAAT 


hn 
vate 


art) 


How Limited! 


Smoke - Talk, his quickest method of com- 
munication, needed a clear view, yet at the 
best could only send meager messages very 
limited distances. 


Unlimited 


By comparison are the conveniences enjoyed 
in utilizing 


‘THEODORE PRESSER CO’S 
Unsurpassed Direct-Mail Service 
To Music Buyers Everywhere 


ANY DESIRED MUSIC PUBLICATION may be ordered 
from *‘Presser’s.” An unequalled stock includes the music of 
all American and Foreign publishers. 


ASSISTANCE MAY BE ASKED of “Presser’s” in finding 
publications that will answer any teaching, professional, church, 
choral, school or other requirements—just describe the pur- 
poses for which you want music and ask us to send suitable 
numbers for examination. 


THE LIBERAL EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES extended 
in ‘‘Presser’s” service save useless expenditures by the teacher 
or active music worker seeking acceptable materials. 


Presser Service is truly a friendly service. The constant endeavor to give 
helpful, prompt and satisfactory service on even the smallest order or request 
has been responsible for the establishment of friendships of many years’ stand- 
ing. More than one successful teacher of today delights in recalling the 
encouragement and pleasure obtained in’ our helpful response to the very first 
order or inquiry made years ago when starting to teach. 


Teachers and Active Music Workers are Invited to Send for 
Details Upon Our Professional Discounts, Examination Privi- 
leges and the Economical Manner in Which All Music Buying 
may be Centralized in One Convenient Account W ith “Presser’s.” 


FREE CATALOGS ON ANY CLASSIFICATION OF MUSIC CHEERFULLY SUPPLIED 


Let us send without charge the valuable “Guide to New Teachers on 
Teaching the Piano” 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Music Publishers, Dealers and Importers 


Royal Pusicians 
(Continued from page 745) 


William I, was a cruel, narrow, stubborn 
tyrant caring only for war and hunting and 
had a curious jealousy for the boy’s love 
for music as weil as for his other talents. 

Psychologically it would be interesting to 
know if the contradictions in Frederick’s 
character as a man were not the result of 
the ill-treatment and beatings which he re- 
ceived as a child from his father. 

The father and son were wholly antago- 
nistic, the former caring only for war, the 
‘son for poetry, literature and music. The 
story of how the jealous suspicious parent 
after having arrested and imprisoned his 
heir would have killed him if he had dared 
and how he did kill Katt, the Prince’s 
friend and companion, is too well known 
for repetition. 

It was not until Frederick was sixteen 
that, on a visit to Dresden, he heard opera 
for the first time. It made an indelible im- 
pression upon him. It was then that he 
heard Quantz, the greatest flute virtuoso of 
his day, and decided to make the flute his 
instrument. He engaged Quantz to come 
to Berlin, and the latter remained his 
faithful and devoted friend for life. 

Frederick’s father brutally forbade Fred- 
erick tuition under Hayn, the Cathedral 
organist, and Quantz, or instructors or 
musicians of any kind. The result was 
that as Crown Prince he was obliged se- 
cretly to engage musicians as servants and 
to play duets with his valet. 

Immediately upon becoming King, as if 
to make up for the deprivation of his un- 
happy years, he lavished money upon the 
development of his love in every way. He 
made Berlin a center of music, and this 
led to an awakening of the art throughout 
Germany. 

It is a curious fact that with his fondness 
for French literature that he disliked 
French music even more than he did that 
of Italy. He passionately admired that 
of Germany, and the widespread love of 
music through all Germany is largely due 
to his fostering care of vocal music in the 
schools. 


Composer and Performer 


N HIS ZEAL for the development of 

opera in Berlin, King Frederick chose 
the subjects for the librettos and even 
wrote some of the texts. He wrote some 
of the best scenes and frequently composed 
arias, though he did not write an entire 
opera. 

He was a genuine patron and skilled 
performer of chamber music. Loving his 
flute as he did, he composed for it one 
hundred and twenty-one sonatas. 

When we consider the demands upon the 
time of the King—for he was a busy mon- 
arch—we are amazed at the amount of 
music he produced. He composed nine 
operatic arias for various operas of Graun, 
three cantatas, two overtures, four con- 


certos for the flute and thirty-four army. 


marches. He was far from being a dilet- 
tante as he had an abundance of ideas and 
thorough knowledge of the technic of the 
art. While it is true there is not much 
originality in his compositions they reveal 
the soul aspirations and longings of the 
monarch. 

A few years ago the writer had the un- 
usual privilege of hearing one of the King’s 
overtures performed by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Mengel- 
burg. While not a great composition it 
was thoroughly musical and interesting as 
a study of harmony and history. 

Music was not a pastime with Frederick 
but a passion. If circumstances had not 
forced him to be the greatest warrior of his 
time, he would have been the leading musi- 
cian of his day. 

One day while the King and his coterie 


THER E 


of musicians was trying a new s 
the monarch the ill-sounding pri 
in fifths offended the musicians. 
Emanuel Bach emphasized the f 
measures but made no comment, 
other players kept their counsel. 
cleared his throat violently but said 
as he could not embarrass the Kin 
others. A few days later Fred 
cretly consulted with Banda, his 
master, and under his advice chat 
offending passage, jokingly sayi 
must not let the phrase cause C 
sore throat.” 4 
Géroéme, the great French pain 
given us the familiar picture of F 
practicing on his flute. If the ai 
chosen the morning of April 7, 
could have depicted the memora 
when one of the greatest of co 
came to pay his respects to one 
greatest of kings. 


One Monarch Visits Anoth 


Hee was about to p 
certo with his circle of music: 
glancing at his morning list of visi 
exclaimed, “Gentleman, old Bach 
rived!” and ordered that the mast 
not to change his clothes for 
to come as he was. Frederick 
through the Court apartments showi 
no less than seven Silbermann piat 
—the piano being a quite new inst 
Remembering Bach’s remarkable pe 
improvisation the King played on a 
cin the following simple melody, r 
ing the great man to improvise upon 


Whereupon Bach improvised four, f 
six-part figures for an hour, worthy 
greatest contrapuntal genius the wo 
ever known, while the King and hi 
cians were speechless with astoni 
and delight. F 

Frederick the Great’s sister inheri 
same love of music as her broth 
composed with ability and distinctio 

Among the rulers of more modern 
we presume that Queen Victoria wo 
the first to qualify among the ra 
musicians. As a girl and young 
she had the most exacting and ex 
training and throughout life always 
fested a deep interest in all things n 
That she played duets with Mend 
when he visited England will linge 
memory of her accomplishments. 

As an illustration of her ability 
accompanist, the story is told that, 
occasion, a vocalist singing befo1 
Majesty was handicapped by a jealc 
companist who purposely played 
The Queen showed her displeasur 
saying that she would show how an ; 
paniment should be played, seated 
at the piano and played that to th 
song. 

Victoria’s consort, Prince Albert, 
studious and trained musician. The 
notes in her diary with emotion f 
at her Golden Jubilee in Westminste 
bey the rendition of her husband’s ‘ 
wm in which the English national a 
was interwoven, if 

Their son, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
wards Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gothi 
not only a proficient violinist but, as 
dent of the Royal Amateur Orchestt 


(Continued on page 757) 
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©Ghe Art of Singing for the Radio 


(Continued from page 705) 


is best under a steady and constant 
id sound and will balk at any extra 
afut upon it. 

H 

{) é “cc . ” 

)) Learning the “Tricks 
WURALLY, the singer will won- 
‘fr how to control the voice; for 
‘is necessary to vocal expression. 
‘ice must be raised and lowered in 
otherwise the offering will be most 
‘HS, 
jee are various “tricks” that must be 
| in order to minimize the limitations 
fiinstrument. In the first place the 


thust learn the volume limitations of 
herophone as compared to her par- 
Blyoice; and the control room man 


in this. She must keep always in 
Wer limitation of the microphone. 

tpming to a forte passage, the head 
ibe slightly turned from the micro- 
iso that a part of the waves will 
fpke the instrument and therefore will 
tywd it. This is a trick that can be 
Meéarned and which will be found to 
auch towards the success of a pro- 
my climinating unpleasant qualities. 


& —F* MICROPHONE ‘ 
= t 
co 5 
1 FORTE VW 


din the singer should always keep 
erophone on a level with the voice 


Verdi 


By CarLo Garrr 


aphy that throbs with life. The 
gins by admitting his almost adora- 
the subject of his discourse. Which, 
ne never allows this to obtrude be- 
e object of his interest and the 
nly makes the pages of the volume 
h an enthusiasm which infects the 
ing them. 
: able research has left seemingly 
or the most rabid Verdiphile to wish 
y hissardor. Beginning with the an- 
this rare creator of works for the 
e, the pages are made to bristle 
mtary quotations and illustrations 
ity that the imagination is con- 
ulated. The style is easy, grace- 
Ssque and never pedantic. For the 
with the Italian language, here 
al treat; and it is to be hoped 
ly translation will be forthcoming 
eethe host of Verdi lovers familiar 
the Dnglish. The second volume, 
complete the treatise, is anticipated 
keenest interest. 


470. 
$4.00 per Volume. 
ers: Edizione ‘‘Alpes.” 


Musical Traveler's Guide 
in Europe 
By ELEaAnork BRIGHAM 


haye always seen to it that we are 
ronologically in the dark. Numer- 
tell when so and so was born, 
of his life and in what year he 
are we left alphabetically in doubt. 
but know the initial letter of a 
name and have some idea of the 
succeeding letters, his life will 
ecemeal for us if we but split the 
ny encyclopedia. So it is with some 
ht that we find we are not to be 
»hically in the dark either. 
book lists the names of some few 
ities in Europe—cities, islands, 
g after each the significant 
nings of that place. And how 

omes animate under this treat- 
little town of Bergen, Norway, 
Bull and Grieg. In Fossombrone, 
is given Papal permission to 
e. Some twenty houses in Vienna 
Beethoven, pursued of landlords, 
g easier than settling difficulties. 
city, richest of treasuries, lived 
Bruchner, Czerny, Gluck, 
r, Leschetizky, Mozart, Schubert 


of cities, there is, in the 
an interesting listing of 
l, Opposite, the museums con- 
associated with them. 

true sense, this booklet covers 
not only covers it but makes it 


Musicat Booxs REvIEweED 


itself, since the best effects are thus ob- 
tained. There is a definite engineering 
reason why the voice registers better when 
the sound waves strike the instrument on 
a horizontal line. Since all microphones 
are now adjustable by means of a screw 
arrangement, the retaining of this condition 
is a very simple matter. 


= 
1 


The artist should maintain a constant 
distance from the microphone and not 
move backward and forward, which will 
cause a change in the level of the voice. 
To be sure the artist may move backward 
on a high or forte note, instead of turn- 
ing the head. 


The effect is the sarne; but this is dan- 
gerous, since control by moving away from 
and nearer to the microphone is not so re- 
liable and requires great skill. Facial ex- 
pression and gestures mean nothing what- 
ever over the radio and therefore one must 
train oneself to sing at a microphone, not 
thinking of an audience. 


grow fruits most sweet to the traveler's taste. 
Pages: 66. 
Price: $1.00 


Publishers : Charles W. Homeyer and Co. 


America and Her Music 
By LAMAR STRINGFIELD 


As an outline for musie clubs this fulfills 
its purpose in forming, with some fifteen 
suggestive subheads and titles, an incentive 
for the writing of club papers. ‘The field of 
music in America is pretty well charted, 
though its actual hills and hamlets are left 
for traversing by the club members them- 
selves. 

Pertinent musical programs are appended 
to each chapter. 

74 pages. 

Price: 50c. 

University of North Carolina Press. 


Music in Mediaeval Scotland 
By HENRY GEORGE FARMER 


To those to whom Medisvalism connotes a 
period of plagues and poverty, to those who 
have been “fed up’ on Scotch jokes which 
are neither Scotch nor jokes, to those who 
think of music as something of the present 
only, with no echoes from the past—to these 
this book will be warm hands reaching out 
to take them where Music, the Middle Ages 
and Scotland kindle a fire of joyous living. 

Here, through the ministrations of the 
author, the old lairds in their castles find 
great “pleasance”’ in listening to music; here 
the pipers on shawm or quivissel announce the 
hours of the night; here the “harpurs” play 
many a simple air for the good comfort of all, 

23 pages. 

Illustrative plates. 

Price: $1.00 net. 

Publishers: William Reeves. 


Hebrew Music 
By Davip EWEN 


The volume in hand begins with the ear- 
liest traces of Llebrew music, finds fruit in 
each period of the long biblical developments, 
traces melodic progress during the years of 


dispersal, and relaxes its vigilant scrutiny 
only after summarizing the most recent 
achievements in Jewish composition. Some 


curious slants on Jewish music make colorful 
the chapter on the payyatim, and the “He~- 
brew idiom’? becomes a thing definitely to be 
recognized by the uniniated after a perusal 
of the chapter on modern tendencies. Bloch’s 
enormous influence is not overlooked. The 
volume ends on the up-note of optimism. 
65 pages. 
Illustrations 
Price: $1.25. 4 
Publishers: Bloch Publishing Company. 


Conservatory of Music 
« OF » 


Shenandoah College 


Accredited Courses in 


Piano, Voice, 
Pipe Organ, 


Violin, 
Theory, 


Harmony, Counterpoint, 


Public School Music. 


Credits in Music will be given for Music 
on a College Degree if desired, the work 
of the Conservatory leads to the Degree 
of Bachelor of Music. 


Other Departments 


Public Speaking, Art, Commercial 
and College work. 


Ask for catalog: Address 


Conservatory of Music of Shenandoah 
ollege, Dayton, Virginia 
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CONVERSE COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Wm. C. Mayfarth, Dean 


Spartanburg South Carolina 


Four-year courses, B. Mus. Degree 
Public School Music Diploma 


Special Music Education Courses 
Piano, Voice, Violin, and Organ 
Teachers of National Reputation 


Artists Concerts and Annual 
Music Festival 


Address: REGISTRAR FOR CATALOGUE 


Institutional member, Nationa] Association of 
Schools of Music 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


GEORG LINDNER, Director 


Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN. ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 
ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Ga. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


) PEABOD 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
t Noted Music Schools in America. 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE GHosT OF JOHANN Strauss RETURNS 
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Art-Song in America 
By WitL1AM Treat Upton 


The Art-Song—that perfect wedding of two 
temporal arts—has always been the florescence 
of a people who enjoy both energy and culture. 
America’s creativeness in this field is there- 
fore indicative of her rich background as well 
as of her youth. 

The procedure of the author is to pass 
from song to song, taking each in its his- 
torical and human setting and pausing to 
eatch its essential fragrance. Around quaint 
corners of American history some beautiful 
flowers of melody are thus sighted, blooming 
in the ground of sure progress and quick in- 
spiration. 


This is a book of rare distinetion and great 
practical value. Our libraries contain many 
volumes upon the art song in general but this 
is the first momentous book upon the unusual 
art that has been developing in this field of 
the song in America. 

Librarians and club leaders will rejoice in 
finding in “Art-Song in America” a book that 
will answer innumerable vexatious inquiries. 


Price: $3.00 

Pages: 279. 

Numerous notational examples. 
Publishers: Oliver Ditson Company. 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


Montuiy New Music 


During the teaching season thou- 
sands of piano, voice, violin and organ 
teachers take advantage of our offer 
to keep them supplied with New 
Music fresh from the press. This New 
Music covers practically all phases 
of teaching requirements and provides 
a ready supply of non-hackneyed 
material, supplementing the regular 
studies and exercises. Teachers often 
tell us that these monthly assortments 
meet nearly all their needs in their 
respective fields. The piano music, 
for example, includes many first and 
second grade pieces, also more ad- 
vanced numbers (which seldom go 
beyond the fifth grade). The songs 
are divided between the voices and 
include both secular and sacred selec- 
tions. The violin and organ numbers 
are designed for teaching and recital 
purposes, 

Any of these classifications may be 
obtained on approval (“On Sale”) 
and the unused music is all return- 
able for credit. There is no purchase 
obligation and no expense except a 
nominal charge for postage and the 
cost of the music used or kept. 

Our “New Music On Sale” is in 
the nature of a practical service to 
music teachers rather than a music 
selling plan and we invite all teachers 
to avail themselves of this service. 


page. 


us a copy. 


side to the story. 


to do with our business of merchandising music. 
that any ideas that help us may help others and we are glad to pass 
along these very excellent and stabilizing principles. 
officers found them upon the bulletin board of the Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute of Peoria, Illinois, and induced President Hamilton to send 
Musicians must always remember that regardless of their 
musical accomplishments, they must maintain principles upon which 
others in all callings depend for success. 


2. Do not announce what you intend to do. 
venient to carry out your intentions. 


KEEPING A LEVEL HEAD 


Perhaps the following success thoughts do not belong on this 
There is nothing musical about them and they have nothing 


However, we feel 


Two of our 


1. Before forming or expressing an opinion, remember there is another 


It may be very incon- 


3. Avoid superlatives and generalizations. 

4. It is folly to find fault when it can do you no possible good. 

5. Do not make the mistake of thinking that the accomplishments and 
pleasures of life are the intrinsic factors of existence. 

6. Do not monopolize conversation upon subjects with which you are 
thoroughly informed, but upon which your hearers are not. 


be given voice and expression. 
similarly situated, 


10. To be reliable 


brilliant. 


is, 


interesting, traduce others. 


7. Recognition of good service, good performance and ability, should 
It is always appreciated. 
8. Put yourself in their place and meditate upon what you would do if 


9, Do not speak ill of a competitor; it reacts. 
in life’s career, 


of greater value than to be 


11. Remember the kindness of leaving unsaid that which injures others. 
12. Beware of those persons who, to make themselves momentarily 
Your turn will probably come. 


i ow Publisher's Monthly Let Létter otter 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


————— 


SPRIGHTLY 
RHYTHMS 


For rae Piano 


Every experienced piano teacher knows 
that music in which the pupil can feel or 


see something stimulates an interest in 
study. Often such pieces are labeled 
“characteristic” or “descriptive” and so 


titled as to help the student get the intent 
of the composer. However, here is a col- 
lection of pieces, none of which need a 
title to help the pupil get the spirit of 
them. Some suggest the dainty tripping 
ballet dancer, others conjure to mind a 
whole group of charming dancers perform- 
ing rhythmic figures, some humorously con- 
vey a picture of jolly darkey jiggers 
yielding to the appeal of “foot music” and 
there are even a few which give the smart, 
clever rhythms of the graceful and agile 
tap dancer. It is easily understood how 
pieces of this character will have a strong 
appeal to pupils in the second and third 


grades. 
Undoubtedly, those interested in easily 
played piano music for accompanying 


simple ballet dances, line dances or tap 
dances also will make good use of this 
collection, 

Orders now may be placed for a single 
copy of this book at the advance of publi- 
cation cash price of 35 cents, postpaid. 


Sunpay Music ror VIOLIN AND 
PIANO 


There are many excellent volumes of 
violin and piano music on the market— 
our own catalog contains a number of 
splendid volumes for concert, recital and 
teaching use—but we are now preparing 
an album to be made up of pieces espe- 
cially suitable for playing at religious 
gatherings. Just as our several excellent 
books of Sunday music for piano supply 
the needs of pianists called upon to play 
for religious gatherings, this new book, 


Advance of Publication Offers—October, 1931 
Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 


ALBUM OF ORNAMENTS—PIANO..seeeseeeers 30c 

Brack Key Durrs—Four) Hanps—Masei 
MADISON WATSON ©.) aye ac'e ate ctectqelelonetelofelpin 35¢ 

Ciass Viotin Instructor—Boox Two— 
HATHAWAY AND BUTLER.......2++--++-- 25C 


DeEvoTIoNAL SoLtos—-Soncs FOR CHURCH AND 


FLOME + Fee Ss scl Spey ee laste > series 40c 
Easiest OrcnESTRA COLLECTION — ParRTs 

SACRE © sical ace e's cB e temo ctale Pala iaio reheat a Ilse 

Piano ACCOMPANIMENT ....---+eeeeceess 25¢ 
Famous Barrer MovEMENTS—PIANO....... 35¢ 


FestivAL or THE Nativity, THE—Curist- 


MAS CANTATA FoR Two-Part CHorus— 

Wi. PIBATINGS' Fayaaitete cise sata susteiohs ctslattiete cers 30¢ 
Frrst Lessons 1n Dicrarion—GILBERT..... 40c 
Girt’s Own BooK—PIANO.....-.seeceeeees 35¢ 


Sunday Music for Violin and Piano, will 
place in the hands of the violinist of mod- 
erate ability an album suitable for use in 
Sunday Schools, Churches, religious gath- 
erings in the home, or any other meetings 
where music of a quiet mood is desired. 
During the preparation of this fine new 
book, orders may be placed for a single 
copy at the special price in advance of 
publication of 45 cents, postpaid. 


Famous Batter Movements 
For Piano Soro 


Ballet music always has been popular in 
piano transcriptions. In considering the 
subject of ballet music in general, many 
famous composers come into mind begin- 
ning possibly with Gluck, not to go further 
back, and continuing on through Meyer- 
beer and others of the operatic school— 
Gounod, Delibes, Wagner and many others. 
We have selected the most noted gems in 


How to Pray tHe Flarrp—Crark ....... 1.25 
Licht oF THE Wortp—CuristMAs CANTATA 
——Minss UR= RS FORMAN wcoes.c.n stetereeaae 35c 
Macic Bowr, THE—CHILDREN’s OPERETTA 
SI REMIARN Eo oye avaie orakeri neue sen nee eter 35¢ 
Orcan ACCOMPANIMENT AND REGISTRATION— 
CHAS IN:  BOyD: yacsuaen seme od erae .00 
Prano PatHways—Boox Two—BLANCHE 
DINGLEY-MATHEWS. | Sesuit’s <miecieeeian eee 30¢ 
Sousa Foun, EDANDS)) ape eisepet ners 50c 
SprigHtty RHYTHMS—PIANO...........3.. 35c 
Story or Nanynka, THe—Prano—Joun 
MORRETSin oy 0 atsin sroveeielale nie iclerstemtelcteinoee 40c 
Sunpay Music For Violin AND PIANO..... 45¢ 
Unison ScHoot Soncs .......... cisisie'ciaieieeg 20C 
WINTER—PiIANO Soto COoLLEcTION......... 30¢ 


effective and playable piano arrangements 


for this album. 


The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 


85 cents, postpaid. 


First Lessons 1n DicraTION 
By Russert Snivery Gieerr 


One of the best methods of training at 


the same time, both 


the ear and the 


analytical faculty, is through writing down 
things as ‘they are heard. Ability in_ this 
direction is attained through writing down 
exercises or significant musical bits logi- 


cally presented in dictation lessons. 
work includes a manual giving complete 


This 


in- 


structions and the exercises in full for the 
teacher’s dictation via the Keyboard, and 


a writing book for the pupil. 


The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for the two books to- 
gether, offered in single combination only, 


is 40 cents, postpaid. 


No man can produce great things who is not thoroughly 


sincere with himself. 


—LoweELL 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Time To Serect Curis 
Music 


Approaching the task of pre 
“write-up” on Christmas music in 
dle of August just at the culm 
most intensive heat wave is a 
and, yet, it merely emphasizes — 
point that we wish to make in 
paragraph. Just as the work 
getting out each issue of Tue 
sic Macazine must be done w 
months in advance, so indeed 1 
church musitian be preparing we 
vance for the music festivals ine 
the various events in the church 
they come along. 

Thus, we find ourselves, at the t 
issue is put in the mails, in the pe 
realizing that Christmas is but a fi 
weeks off, and that if we are te 
musical program in our church 
in keeping with the dignified joy 
the occasion, it behooves us to be 
about the make-up of this progra) 
it be a Cantata, Oratorio, Pa 
miscellaneous program  combinii 
thems, Solos, Duets with perhaps € 
from one of the standard Oratori 
of these offer opportunities for so 
effective musical accomplishment 
each classification the catalog of th 
porE Presser Co. excels with ap 
numbers. , 

We would remind you again 
that is necessary for you to do is 
us a post card explaining the typ 
vice for which you are to supply tl 
and our well-trained staff will be 
select for you the numbers require 
practical experience of responsib 
tions in our city churches is broug' 
work by many in our selection dep 
Our “On Sale” system enables 
cure these numbers for inspecti 
to be made within thirty days. 

Several choruses particularly 
are: } 

Break Forth Into Joy, by Baines 

Bethlehem’s Star, by Ambrose — 

Angels’ Christmas Message, by € 

Calm on the Listening Ear, "4 

Emmanuel, by Dale 

Ii Came Upon the Midnight I 
Baines 

Behold, T Bring You Glad Tidi 
Hawley 

O, Little Town of Bethlehem, by 

There were Shepherds, by Spro 

These solos are especially recom! 

Worship Christ, the New Born ] 
keys), by Hammond 
Our King Has Come (2 keys), b: 
linger 4 

The Dawn of Hope (2 keys), by 
» mond 

Song the Angels Sang, by Stults 

The King Cometh, by Marks 

In Old Judea (2 keys), by Geibe 

Our four-page folder, “Christm: 
sie,” gives a complete listing of 
Vocal Solos and Duets, Pipe O 
bers, Sunday School Services, 
lections and Christmas Entertainn 
gestions for Public Schools, Sunda 
and Special Recitals by Music — 
This folder, and the descriptive fol 
Christmas Cantatas, will be sent fre 
request. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


When requesting changes of add. 
ways give both the old and new add 
Our files are arranged geographi 
state and town and the above inf ron 
is ahsolaealy necessary. 


tee gee te 


HETUDE 


SPECIAL Musicat SERVICES 
IN NovEMBER 


, wny churches, particularly in the 
eujural sections of the country, it is 
‘ujom annually to hold at this season 
e festivals in thanksgiving for a 
us yield of crops. In the latter 
November the President of the 
ates proclaims the nation-wide 
ving Day. On both of these holi- 
choir renders, as part of the 
ervices, anthems of praise and 
ving, often appropriate solos are 
occasionally, a choir, willing to 
e more pretentious work, pre- 
, cantata. The organist, too, will 
‘|reludes and postludes suitable to 
yyful occasions. 
the World War a new service has 
ed to the church calendar, Armis- 
, a day when we particularly re- 
our ex-service men and women, 
living and dear departed ones. 
e| number of Armistice Day services 
iidicated to the cause of World 


i who have in charge the selection 
tic for these special occasions may 
yrcly upon Presser Service to assist 
tiIn this establishment are men and 
@ holding responsible church posi- 
+ organists, choir directors and solo- 
iad their knowledge and experience 
your service. Upon request they 
lect for you appropriate music for 
pve mentioned, or any other, church 
Wand single copies will be sent for 
‘hjation. 

» of the foremost modern composers 
ie tributed music for these holidays; 
pven’s celebrated Recessional and 
8 The World's Prayer are obtain- 
h in solo and anthem form. Space 
snot permit the printing of a com- 
ye list, but choirmasters, who are 
eparing for these special music 
during the month of November 
pleased to learn that Tuxopore 
Co. has recently issued a brand- 
ion of the “Choirmaster’s Hand- 
mtaining descriptive and classi- 
of material for these as well as 
T special occasions of the church 
end for your copy today. It will 
gratis, upon request. 


Piano Patuways 
Boox Two 
By 


Brancur Diycrey-Marurws 


ano Teaching has proved a verit- 
to the private teacher and in 
munities it has become firmly 
d in the curriculum of the public 
_ The author, who has many suc- 
ano educational works to her 
ecently published Piano Pathways, 
k utilizing the “black key approach.” 
was immediately given a cordial 
experienced teachers who sug- 
publishing of a book to follow 
1¢ same lines and it is indeed with 
that we announce Piano Path- 
Two, now in the hands of our 
g prepared for publication. 
may place orders for a single 
dvance of publication at the spe- 
ctory price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


3UM OF ORNAMENTS 
For tue Piano 


the days of cheaper printing 
on have largely eliminated the 
for the ornaments, or embellish- 
sic, nevertheless the signs and 
Signifying the respective 
are still in use, and of course 
ays to be found in editions 
One may understand the 
better if it is found in an 
where the passage can be 
rately and written out in 
Our new Album of Orna- 
prove one of the most useful 
of albums of piano pieces de- 
technical purposes. 
introductory price in ad- 
ation for a single copy is 


Tue Licut or THE WorLD 
A Cuorat Canrara ror Curistmas 
Text by Hrten J. Tompson 
Music by Mrs. R. R. Forman 


Easy Christmas cantatas for choir use 
which are at the same time worthwhile 
musically and dignifiea in character are 
difficult to obtain. We have the pleasure 
of announcing a new cantata which to our 
thinking may be considered as a model in 
all respects. Mrs. Forman is well known 
through her many successful piano pieces, 
songs, anthems and part songs. Into this 
new Christmas cantata she has put some of 
her very best work and we can commend it 
in all respects. It is for the usual com- 
bination of voices and solo parts with an 
adequate organ accompaniment. This 
cantata is also well adapted for general 
use. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy 
is 35 cents, postpaid. 


Tue Festivay OF THE Nativity 


Curistwas Cantata For Two-Parr 
Corvus 


By Wiz1am Barnes 


Choirmasters who are seeking a bright, 
new cantata for this year’s Christmas ser- 
vices will be interested in learning that we 
will publish, in ample time for sufficient 
rehearsal, this easy-to-learn, but melodious, 
work by William Baines. This author has 
produced such successful cantatas as The 
Awakening (Christmas) and The Dawn 
(Easter), both in a similar two-part ar- 
rangement, and church workers who know 
these will anticipate with pleasure the pub- 
lication of this latest opus. Throughout the 
cantata there are incidental solos and the 
organ is given a prominent part. Choirs 
where male voices are lacking, or unreli- 
able, will welcome this cantata and we 
would also suggest that leaders who have 
a proficient junior choir under their baton 
investigate its possibilities while single 
copies are obtainable at the special intro- 
ductory price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


SousA ALBUM 
For Prano—Four Hanps 


When we recently took over the John 
Church Co. catalog and brought out a 
brand-new compilation of the “March 
King’s” famous successes in an album for 
piano solo, the book met a hearty recep- 
tion. We are now going to publish this 
same compilation arranged for piano—four 
hands. When Sousa wrote these famous 
marches he had in mind their perform- 
ance by his world-celebrated band. Nat- 
urally, a four-hand arrangement can better 
produce the color, the full rich harmonies 
and the characteristic “Sousa embellish- 
ments” of these band numbers than can an 
arrangement brought within the physical 
limitations of one performer. Many of the 
arrangements were made especially for 
this album and we are sure that those who 
obtain a copy will be well pleased. Why 
not send for your copy while it is obtain- 
able at the special advance of publication 
cash price, 50 cents, postpaid? 


OrcAn ACCOMPANIMENT AND 


REGISTRATION 
By Cuarres N, Boyp 


This is a book which may be used to 
advantage to follow any first organ in- 
structor. It begins just at the point where 
the usual instruction book leaves off and 
takes up all such matters as come under 
the domain of practical organ playing. So 
many students are launched into church 
positions without sufficient preparation for 
various problems with which they will be 
confronted. This work will be in two 
volumes; volume one being devoted more 
particularly to organ accompaniment and 
volume two to the registration and inter- 
pretation of various pieces, both solos and. 
accompaniments of more advanced char- 
acter. (Both volumes are included in this 
Advance Offer.) 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
$2.00, postpaid. 


Crass VIOLIN” + 
INSTRUCTOR 


Boox Two 


By Ann Harnaway anv Herserr Burier 


The success of the Class Violin Instruc- 
tor, by Ann Hathaway and Herbert But- 
ler has been such as to bring forth the 
urgent demand for a second book. Teach- 
ers everywhere have enthused over the 
Class Instructor prepared by two of the 
outstanding violin teachers of the Middle 
West and the request for a second book 
is but natural. The class idea in music 
teaching is bringing a musical training to 
hundreds of children who otherwise could 
not afford the financial outlay necessary 
for private instruction, and in the case of 
violin pupils it is especially adaptable. 
With the increase in the number of school 
orchestras, it is most practical to give 
group instruction to the violin section and 
the book by Ann Hathaway and Herbert 
Butler is a most excellent book to use. 
The second book will follow the same prac- 
tical lines as expounded in the first book, 
taking the pupil further along in various 
bowing exercises and finger training, all 
within the first position. Several attrac- 
tive duets and a trio are included as added 
features of Book Two. 

The publishing details of this work are 
being rushed and in the meantime the spe- 
cial introductory offer holds good—25 cents 
for a single copy of the violin part, post- 
paid. 


Eastest OrcHESTRA COLLECTION 


At last we have come to the realization 
that the best way to learn to play music is 
to begin by playing it; not by spending 
months and maybe years in preparation, 
the material of which may never prove of 
use to us. In the primary organization of 
school orchestras, the instruments begin to 
be combined just as soon as the first few 
tones can be produced intelligently and a 
beginning of the rudiments understood. 
Following this initial step and the com- 
pletion of the first exercises, the members 
of a newly organized orchestra will natu- 
rally look for some sprightly and melodious 
material to play. This is the sort of ma- 
terial we have supplied in our new collec- 
tion which is designed to follow any 
instruction book for the orchestral instru- 
ments. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for each part is 15 
cents; for the piano accompaniment book 
25 cents, postpaid. 


WINTER 
A Coxzrecrion ror Piano Soo 


We will publish (one volume at a time) 
a series of four volumes of piano pieces, 
each volume adapted to one of the four 
seasons of the year. The word Winter 
calls up to mind a variety of pieces bear- 
ing on snow, sleigh bells, glowing hearths, 
holiday festivities and the like. This will 
prove to be a very interesting collection of 
third and fourth grade pieces. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
30 cents, postpaid. 


ane Brack Key (aeeece 


Duets 
For tHe P1ano 


By Maset Mavison Warson 

This little book. by Mabel Madison 
Watson is devoted to what is known as 
the “black key approach.” It is possible 
to use this with the very youngest students, 
as the book is a collection of original duets 
in which the pupil plays only upon the 
black keys, the pupil’s part to be learned 
by rote. These little duets are surpris- 
ingly tuneful. There are not only interest- 
ing parts for the pupil; but the accompani- 
ments played by the teacher are through- 
out very effective. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
35 cents, postpaid. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


OCTOBER. 1931 


Tue Macic Bow. 


A Curpren’s Orrrerra in Turee Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Monica Savory 
Music by Bryceson TREWARNE 


There will not be much time consumed 
in getting this fine children’s operetta on 
the market since we want to make it 
available as early as possible to all inter- 
ested in bringing children together for 
productions of this character. As might 
be expected from the composer, he has 
given music of a character that is attrac- 
tive, singable and not difficult, yet which is 
most satisfying to the lively juveniles of 
today. We are looking forward to first 
productions of this clever operetta as we 
are certain that it will be the first choice 
of many when it appears from press. 

Of course, to obtain the single copy at 
the special advance of publication cash 
price of 35 cents, postpaid, the order must 
be registered now with delivery to be made 
as soon as issued. 
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Tue Story oF NANYNKA 


First Piano Lessons ror CHILDREN, 
Opus 50 
By Jounx Morress 

This is a very interesting book for ex- 
tremely young students which may be used 
either for class or private instruction. 
There is a little story that runs all through 
the book and the various incidents are used 
to exemplify certain steps in rhythm, nota- 
tion and performance. The name of the 
composer is sufficient to guarantee that it’ 
is musically good; but it is surprising how 
well he has adapted himself to the child’s 
viewpoint. Nanynka, the heroine of the 
story, is a little Czecho-Slovakian peasant 
girl. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
40 cents, postpaid. 


Girt’s Own Book 


For THE PIANOFORTE 


Little girls love dainty 
things, a pretty frock, a 
bright colored ribbon; and a 
piano piece that possesses 
graceful melody and 
rhythm, attracts their attention as quickly 
as does the heroic, martial type of compo- 
sition fascinate their brothers. After the 
success of the Boy’s Own Book and Young 
American Album we just had to compile 
a similar volume of second and third grade 
piano pieces for girls. The number of or- 
ders we are receiving at the special ad- 
vance of publication, cash price, 35 cents, 
postpaid, shows that girls and their teach- 
ers will use this book and we are sure 
that when they play over the excellent 
numbers in this volume they will be more 
than satisfied. There is still time to place 
your order during this month. 


DEVOTIONAL SOLOS 
For Cuurcu, Home anp Srupy Usr 


This forthcoming album supplying a 
sacred repertoire for the singer is very 
much “in the making.” Scores of numbers 
still are being gone over in order to make 
just as good a selection as possible of 
around 16 numbers that will be quite satis- 
fying to the average singer and which also 
will have such merits as to recommend 
them to even the accomplished church 
soloist. The numbers to be included in 
this collection will be chiefly those which 
hold within the medium range, making 
the volume available to as wide a circle 
of vocalists as possible. 

The singer, choirmaster or voice teacher 
ordering now the single copy which may be 
obtained at the advance of publication 
price of 40 cents, postpaid, is certain to 
secure for his or her library a very ac- 
ceptable and useful collection at a real 
bargain price. 


CANADIAN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


All Canadian subscriptions at the pres- 
ent price of $2.25 are accepted subject to 
final ruling of the Canadian Customs 
Authorities. Canadian friends will care- 
fully note this paragraph. 


(Continued on page 756) 
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How to Pray THE Harp 


By Mevvitire Crark 


Here is a work which we believe will 
fill a long felt want, in placing before the 
prospective young harpist a book that does 
not have the handicaps of some of the 
larger and more cumbersome foreign 
methods. There is no reason why the harp 
student should not have a method just as 
simple and free from confusing details as 
some of our easy piano or violin methods. 
There will be much about this book to rec- 
ommend it very highly and teachers may 
feel sure that in placing an order for it, 
they are assured of receiving a very dis- 
tinctive work. 

The special price in advance of publica- 
tion for a single copy is $1.25, postpaid. 


Unison ScHOOL SONGS 


This is a new collection for school sing- 
ing which does not require the voices to be 
divided into parts: In this case all sing 
the melody in unison. The one striking 
feature of the book lies in the piano accom- 
paniment which has been constructed in 
the case of each song in the manner of 
“evangelistic hymn playing.” ‘These songs 
are gathered from all sources including 
many valuable copyright numbers. o 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for a single copy is 
20 cents, postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER 


WITHDRAWN 


When the Editorial and mechanical work 
on our new book. publications has been 
completed and copies are ready for de- 
livery to subscribers and for display in 
the show windows: and on the counters of 
music stores, the special advance of pub- 
lication prices are withdrawn and _ the 
works are placed on sale at a fair market 
price. Copies are then obtainable for ex- 
amination upon our usual liberal terms. 
This month we are pleased to announce a 
book for which many piano teachers and 
their young boy students have been 
waiting. 

First and Second Grade Pieces for Boys 
is the title of this new piano album and 
it pretty well tells the story of its contents. 
Our Boy’s Own Book and Young American 
Album are too well known to require com- 
ment and when we say that this book 
contains pieces of a similar character, but 
of a much easier grade, the new album has 
been fittingly described for the many 
teachers who have found the two prey- 
iously published books of invaluable 
assistance in maintaining the boy pupil’s 
interest in music study. Teacher’s having 
young chaps studying with them whose 
interest is sometimes inclined to lag should 
try the stimulant of placing this album in 
their hands. Give a boy attractive ma- 
terial and he will frequently prove to be 
a most apt pupil. Price 75 cents. 


PuBLIsHER’s PRINTING ORDER 


Every time a number comes up for re- 
printing, it is virtually as though it were 
saying, “Hurry up and get more copies 
of me in stock because there are good 
things about me which are causing folk 
to buy and thousands more copies will be 
needed for coming. orders.” 

Within our organization, we know we 
get a great pleasure in noting the things 
that are well liked, so each month we share 
this information through listing here the 
foremost items out of the past month’s 
printing order, and the privilege of asking 
for a single copy of any of ,these for in- 
spection with return for full credit being 
allowed is extended to those interested. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
24533 Birthday Party Waltz — 

WGC8OR. och sce es tana $0.30 
24772 The Little Red Soldier — 

PH COTO Nes ooo ,yig sie eleye ware +25 
24769 Garland Waltz—Hopkins... 1 25 
24871 Marigold — Grey........+. 1% 20 
25055 Totem Pole Dance—Rodgers. 1% 2 


22786 Song of the Pines—Adair.. 1% 120 
5003 Jolly Darkies—Beechter..... 2 B85 
25109 Jack and Jill—Ketterer.... 2 30 


Publisher’s Printing Order (Continued) 
SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS (Continued) 
Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 

Robinson Crusoe Suite, Op. 335—Kern 


BOSTD Prologue Wiss. «stir sin 2% $0.40 
30376 Devotion ...+---+-ee0% . 2% 40 
30877 The Breakers .......+- . 2% 40 
878 Ebb and Flow <........3 2% 40 
30879 Sunset on the lle 2% 40 
30380 The Spring on e Moun- 
tain’ op oie sacs ete sles 2% .40 
30381 Dance of the Cannibals.. 2% 40 
30382 The Hunt «....0-.5 050. 2% 40 
30888 Sailing on the Lagoon... 2% 40 
30384 Corals and Pearls....... 2% .40 
30885 Ship ‘Ahoy! (iter cscs 208 -40 
30386 Homeward Bound ...... 2% 40 
13244 Etudes Melodiques—Spauld- 
ing (Music Mastery 
Berteay eivistnis waren oe 2-3 .80 
18872 Etudes Miniatures—Terry 
(Music Mastery Series)..°2-3 1.10 
11636 Sweetheart Waltz—Kern ... 2% 35 
23361 Fields in May (Walte)— 
PUCRTOME Mo. aia) tivlisiate sieleTle le 3. -50 
30153 Tumble-weed — Bliss...... 3 50 
30077 Blossom Waltz—Mana-Zucca 3 -50 
303638 Jack and Jill, and Little Bo- 
Peep—Berwald ......... 1 25 
303864 Little Tommy Tucker, and 
Jack Spratt—Berwald.... 1 -25 
30365 Ding-Dong-Bell, and Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Hater 
TRCVICOUG wis etakeralansd tis ieeaneee 1 25 
30366 Bobby Shaftoe, and Diddle- 
Diddle-Dumpling — Ber- 
CLE LL! DBA ADA red (CET PRES aN YAN i 25 
30854 Valse Enfantine—Muwelley.. 3 30 
30351 The Jolly Tinker—Hyatt... 3 20 
30293 Madeline—Liebling ........ 4% 40 
SHEET MUSIC—ONE AND TWO PIANOS, 
FOUR HANDS 
24687 Call to Arms (Duet)— 
TROP rear teksts vrexe ccdas tore SSAA 2 $0.25 
9749 Comrades in Arms (Warch- 
Galop) (Duet)—Hayes. 3% 75 
30240 March of the Dwarfs (Two 
Pianos, Four Hands)— 
GHICY ovat wagers otter ee 4 1.50 
17268 Rose Petals (Duwet)—Lawson 1 -30 
30314 The March of the Tin Sol- 
diers (7wo Pianos—lour 
Hands) — Tschaikowsky- 
IST GRACE RC PCA ect Smee tl 38 60 
22807 Sing, Robin, Sing (Duet)— 
Spaulding i ihijenccn ater els -40 
30848 ‘Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 (7'wo 
Pianos — Four Hands) 
GHIGG" as daietn baw ee ae 2.20 
80315 Polacca Brilliant (Tico Pi- 
anos — Bight Hands)— 
BOM -WiE OU Ms) stele leis cise) eile 4 1.60 
PIANO INSTRUCTORS 
Standard Graded Course of Studies 
Vol. 1)—Mathews ......... $1.00 
First Year at the Piano—Williams 
COOM plete) irs Ahearn, ciate tone 1.00 
First Year at the Piano—Williams 
(Part One) tram cicreliae cosisiele 35 
Beginner’s Book—Presser (Revised 
PL CAELO MN). ‘os aaahdie areas inte eee 200: 
Student’s Book—Presser ............ 1.00 
Music Play for Every Day (Complete) 1.25 
PIANO COLLECTIONS 
From My Youth, Op. 85 (12 character- 
istic pieces)—Krentzlin ........... $0.75 
Gems of Melody and Rhythm—Steen- 3 
A Ee MOORES tee one clceaitee c 1.00 
Boy’s Own Book of Pianoforte Pieces. . 75 
You and I (Four Hands)—NSpaulding.. 90 
Tuneful Tasks—Thompson..........5 “Td 
Sacred Music for Piano Solo......... sO: 


PIANO FOUR-HAND COLLECTION 


The? Duet Hour, nisamevah Some lete dO ens $0.75, 

SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 

18677 June is in My Heart—Vaughan 
VGH) | SoS Rink ot ccesoataee nee ee $0.50 

30009 My Heart is a Hayven—Steinel 
A Medin)) <u tee oe tains -50 

30121 I Shall Not Pass Again This Way 
Eijinger:; CLOW): sme aie -60 

30050 The Green Cathedral—Hahn 
(ALON) Raa toe etn .60 

24421 Gossip—Wing (Musical Recita- 
thom). De are, wo tee ere eres -50 
80171 All For You—D’Hardelot (High). .60 

380343 Invocation to Lif e—Spross 
(Bedtime eels ela she Baw) 
80018 Sunset—Russell (Low)..... 40 -50 

30345 A Fairy’s Love Song (High)— 
Sprosey.< Goa e ak wae. cee .60 

30361 Crossing the Bar (Sacred—High) 
WV GLE Dy ee facea ee caress Reno Soka .60 

30356 Lead, Kindly Light (Sacred— 
High)—Hawley 2... 0. cc aes -50 

22747 Kids (Musical Recitation) — 
Derg ugar o siceicre strates 50 

SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL DUETS 

30355 Come, Jesus Redeemer, Abide 

With Me (Sop. & Bar.) —Ham- 
MOU 6 so Saya whacsetstars eeletarete aie -70 

80319 Coming Home (High & Med.)— 
Willebyy, oes triers retook state 50 

25194 I Shall Not Pass Again This Way 
—Efinger (Sop. and Alto)... 50 

VOCAL COLLECTIONS 

Songs of the Child World—Riley and 

—Gaynor (Part One) (Cloth 
Bound) See eee eet - $1.25 

Sacred Duets—Shakespeare (Vol. 2) 

(High and Low Ves.) (Paper) 1.50 
(Cloth) 3.00 


Publisher’s Printing Order (Continued) 
VOCAL METHOD 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
Methodical Sight Singing, Op 21— 
Root. 
Part 4, ‘The Beginning ec... s.<% + -60 
Part 2, The First Time Through 
the | Keys inate cap ame stele wane Lee 60 
Part 3, Progressive Musicianship. 60 
OCTAVO—TREBLE VOICES 
20684 Sea Gardens—Oooke (Two. Part 
COROFWE) |” ke cata alienate Wemern rs ete $0.12 
20449 Happy Days—G@eibel (Two Part 
SChool OnROVU8) aisha cic sexes e's 10 
20521 Where Dawn and Sunset Meet— . 
Lieurance (Four Part, with 
Violin Obbligato). .........- 10 
35108 Come Down, Laughing Stream- 
let—NSpross (4 Part Chorus).. .20 
SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN SOLOS 
25440 Caprice—Guiraud ........ 5 $0.90 
25448 Canzonetta, from Concerto 
in D Major—T'schaikowsky 5 .60 
25452 Romanze, Op. 50—Beethoven 5 -70 
25437 Scherzo, Op. 5, No. 2—Lau- 
COTOECH .y che sobre scree 5 -70 
25485 Rondo Capriccioso — Suint- 
Bene. ' Asie etme oe 5 1.10 
25486 Zephyr, Op. 380, No. 5— 
TRO OY ee erohecotigataecais he 5 -60 
VIOLIN COLLECTION 
Album of Favorite First Position ‘ 
HAC CON revereke Tips cle aE RTE Res asthe le corene -00 
BAND 
34006 El Capitan March—Sousa .... $0.75 
ORCHESTRA 


Crown Orchestra Book. 
Parts, $0.30; Piano.. $0.60 

The Sousa March Folio. 
Parts, $0.60; Piano.. 1.00 
> 


. SHEET MUSIC—ORGAN SOLOS 
30360 


Autumn Night (Herbst- 
nacht)—I'rysinger ...... 0.50 
303822 Duo—Bizet pe i ri Ste 35 3 Ye, 230 
7260 Prelude in EH Flat—Read.. 3% .35 
80524 In the Forest—Durand A0 
303238 Invocation—Capoceci ....... -40 
30326 Bridal Song — Goldmark- 
IROLELA Tis eh cheater eee 4 35 
303381 Romance—Srendsen .....0+ 4 .50 
22646 Christmas Offertory— 
EL OSVCH \SaNo, 0.5) shoei ereuiane Bae} -50 
ORGAN COLLECTIONS 
The Organ Player—Orem ............ $2.00 
Organ Repertoire—Orem ........000. 2.00 
MUSICAL LITHRATURE 
Child’s Own Book of Great Musicians 
CVierdt)—=Tap pers ani. sls sre ete een 0.20 
Musie Talks with Children—T'apper 1.50 
Choir and Chorus Conducting (Revised 
Edition) —Wodell ......+... 2.25 
ELEMENTARY MATHRIALS AND STUDIO 
SUPPLIES 
Presser’s First Music Writing Book... $0.10 
Presser’s Junior Music Pad....... 15 
Students’ Harmony Tablet -20 
Writing Primer (Morris)........ : .30 


_ Your Winter Macazine 


READING Witt Cost You Lzss 


Through exceptionally favorable ar- 
rangements with publishers of high class 
magazines, Tur Erupr has succeeded in 
arranging for its subscribers, combinations 
of periodicals at substantial reductions. 
(See display advertisement in another sec- 
tion of this issue.) You can buy Tue 
Erupe and one or more standard maga- 
zines at the lowest price in recent years. 

There is no better, nor more appreciated 
gift than a good magazine and especially 
for a music lover, Tur Ervpe Music 
Macazrne. Periodicals may be sent to 
different addresses if desired. As prices 
quoted in this issue are good only until 
November 10, 1931, take time by the fore- 


lock and place your order now for Christ- ' 


mas Gift subscriptions. Subscriptions need 
not begin until the December issue. 

Where a magazine, cr combination of 
magazines, is intended as a holiday gift, 
we will send a Christmas Gift Card giving 
the name of the donor, provided the request 
to mail the card is received with the brder. 
Act now and solve many perplexing gift 
problems. 4 


INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME? 


Easily—Substanti ally—P leasantly 


Take Subscriptions for 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


— Write for particulars — 
1712 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


New Erupe Music 
SUBSCRIPTIONS BRING 
REWARDS 


Many of our subscribers have 
any number of delightful gifts 
for the slight effort of secu 
scriptions to Tue Erupe Muste } 
The following will give you an 
what is offered in the way of 
merchandise: eg 

Rose Vase—Pewter, size 4 x 5 
—very attractive, only three 

Scissors Set—Including Sewin, 
Embroidery Scissors and B 
Scissors, all nickel-plated. This | 
is necessary in every home. The § 
in an attractive box and is ob 
only two subscriptions. 

Hand Brush—For those soile 
this tough-bristled hand brush is 
desirable. Why buy one when we 
one to you without cost for seew 
one subscription? 

New Design Bread Tray—New 
size and decorations, this Farberw. 
Tray is just what you have wi 
The Tray is 12 inches by 6% in 
be delighted with it. And it is | 
for only one subscription, ° 

Novel Book Cover—For the book 
this Saxonia Linen Book Cover 
cially desirable. Why be withow 
it requires only two subscripti 

Crumb Set—Including a n 
hammered design Tray, 8% x 6 
a fine Brush, 5% inches long. 
tive Crumb Set is a most des’ 
mium for only three subscript 


Send post card for complete 1 
miums. You can do your entire | 
shopping without one penny outl 
member your friends with gifts 
they will be pleased. 


Loox Our For Swi 


The season for active work among1 
zine representatives is here. 1 
nately, too many unscrupulous ™ 
women impose on the magazine loy! 
lic—music lovers in particular. — 
money to strangers unless you | 
vinced of their responsibility ai 
ing to take the risk. Beware 
who offers Tue Erupe at a cut} 
cept no ordinary stationery stor 
Accredited representatives 
carry the official receipt of the ¢ 
whom they represent. We canno’ 
sponsible for the work of swindle: 


PERFECT 
HARMONY 


The exquisitely bea 
painting by W. E. We 
which appeers on the 
of this issue of THE 
is owned by Wohlg 
& Lissner of Berlin, 
reproduced by their 
permission. 


Copies suitable for Framin 
may be obtained from t 
American represent 
DAVID ASHLEY, 
1295 Broadway, I 
York City, or your local 
art dealer for $4.00 


aa 


The original water-colour of 
HARMONY is available 
art possession. The ori 

water-colour by the renown 
artist, W. E. Webster is 1 
inches in size and the owne 
gemuth & Lissner, 106 
strasse, Berlin, 


Germany, 
au a the very reasonable 
50. 


> played, rendered most valuable 
to the cause of music in Great 
Muke’s cousin, the ex-Kaiser, as is 
, essayed +musical compositions 
s other efforts; but, what is not 
wn, is the fact that the late un- 
o& Czar of Russia wrote a number 
§sitions, among them A Song of 
ich were performed at various 
the Winter Palace in Saint 


st not overlook another member 
ty—a cultivated charming woman 
® 2 lover of music and composer as 
een Liliuokalani. She composed 
mal air of the Hawaiian Islands 
ith its wistful plaintiveness is so 
in this country, Aloha (Farewell). 

ps in the fact that Uneasy lies the 


Royal Plusicians 
(Continued from page 752) 


head that wears a crown lies the reason 
why so many rulers have sought solace, 
distraction and pleasure in the divine art 
of music which alone can give surcease 
from care. 


SELE-TEST. QUESTIONS ON 
MR. GALLOWAY’S ARTICLE 


1. What was Nero’s attitude toward his 
own musicianly abilities? 

2. What was Queen Mary’s instrument? 
Queen Elisabeth's? Frederick the Great's? 

3. To what royal personages did Gluck 
and Wagner owe much of their success? 

4. What factor was probably influential 
in giving Frederick the Great his intense 
love for music? 

5. What song popular in America was 
composed by a Queen? 


Philharmonic Symphony Society 


(Continued from page 750) 


mbers of the orchestra heard in 


works. 
fnovelties of the season were 
o. There were four world 


vs, all under Toscanini’s regime: 
MChoral-Preludes” of Bach ar- 
my Respighi, November 13; “Dances 
irosszek,” Kodaly, December 11; 
ition to the “Agamemnon” of 
pus, for orchestra and chorus, Piz- 
April 16; and “Parade,” Chasins, 
3. There were four “first per- 
in the United States,” all under 
baton: Overture “Neues vom 
Hindemith, October 16; three 
its from “Wozzeck,” Berg, Octo- 
oncerto Grosso a Quattro Chori,” 
October 16; and “Little Sym- 
‘Krenek, November 6. Under 
| the “Rossiniana Suite” of Res- 


_ Lerrers From 


~The Gargoyle Grimaces 
h delight I have just perused and 
sted your splendid editoyial dis- 
ier Zeit,’ (in THp ETtUpp 
INn for February), and it has 
me some thoughts that I never 
to articulate. I want to thank 
rave joust—for so boldly run- 
lant lance through the scaley 
this ridiculously hideous gar- 
E . I am for sane music, 
or very complex, for sweet, 
of human uplift. 
e I do insist on the leaven- 
hat undying type of composi- 
ulates one’s wholesome ani- 
do sincerely hope and _ be- 
| never fully outgrow that 
highbrows half convince 
weakness. I enjoy the clas- 
enraptured by the celestial 
but I do abhor grimacing, 
e contortions. 
d, I appreciate a really in- 
y and then, a catchy dance 
and of triplets, a Chopin 
doll dance. Frankly,«I 
stand how any lover of 
ith his head above the 
and, again frankly (per- 
fear I detect a sus- 
and there, though 
Tgivable as the insin- 
the diamond horseshoe 
eshingly referred. 
things, there is such 
ity and foolish intol- 
live” is a good motto. 
tance, if I were one of 
with only twenty-four 
might elect to pass 
joyous strains of 
Gardens, or (after 


ing, I 


pighi had its first performance in New 
York on January 22. 


Future Assured 


THE FUTURE of the organization and 
the preservation of its long established 
traditions and standards are assured by the 
Board, through its Chairman, Mr. Mackay, 
who has said: “We will allow nothing to 
divert us from the ideals we have set for 
this time-honored organization which has 
been built on such honorable traditions.” 

Mr. Villard, in speaking of the reasons 
of the success of the Society, has said: 
“Our appeal is to the best, and never to 
the worst. What more patriotic service 
can there be than this, to cling to the 
ideal, come what may, to stem the tide 
that floats men down the stream, to steer 
them against it, up and up and up, to the 
fairest deeps, the noblest reaches, the 


purest springs?” 


EtupE FRIENDS 


an exhilirating hypodermic) to the devil- 
may-care abandon of There'll be a Hot Time 
in the Old Town Tonight. And, by the way, 
I was bitterly disappointed when our good, 
gallant and highly respected friend, SAG 
Smith, failed to choose The Sidewalks Of 
New York.—FRnDERICK KBAtTS. 


To Cure Musical Ills 


To Tan ETvpr: ; 
In my examinations and_readings of THE 
Ercpr’s Teachers’ Round Table I find many 
questions asked concerning various faults in 
connection with every-day teaching of the 
piano. It has often come to my mind that 
the writers of these articles are what I call 
uncertain teachers, unobseryant of their own 
thoughts and of the tendencies in their pupils 
work. In other words, the reasoning power 
lies dormant in the teachers’ brains. . 

A question something like this appeared in 
one issue, ‘Aside from using the graded ser- 
ies, like ‘Mathews’ Standard Graded Course,’ 
what would you give a student of ordinary 
and average capabilities?’ Now this ques- 
tion proves to the musician well versed in 
teaching that the average teachers of the day 
are not well equipped with the knowledge of 
the splendid music material which is to be 
had and which, when used properly, is writ- 
ten for every kind of student. 

All good teachers will know that one can- 
not and must not treat all pupils alike. The 
teacher is the physician in all cases and is 
supposed to correct musical ills. No two pu- 
pils can safely be taken along exactly the 
same road to musical instruction. Each one 
has a peculiar deficiency which must and 
should be eorrected by the physician teacher. 
I mean by this that a good music teacher 
should be able to prescribe for the ills of his 
student as ably as a physician for those of 
a patient. Until so equipped he should not 
venture to prescribe. 

—ADELINA MAYONA ALLEN, 
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Wortp oF Music 


(Continued from page 685) 


BRUNO WALTER appeared, late in 
May, as soloist-conductor of a Paris con- 
cert of the Gewandhaus Orchestra of Leip- 
zig. As the regular conductor of the or- 
ganization, he led the entire program. In 
one of the Mozart concertos he played the 
piano part, at the same time directing the 
orchestra by motions of his head and of 
whichever hand or hands happened to be 
at the time unemployed. 


_— sy 


THE GRAND PRIX DE ROME of the 
Academy of Fine Arts of Paris has been 
this year awarded to Jacques Dupont. Born 
in 1906, he finished his studies of compo- 
sition under Vidal and won the mentioned 
honor with his setting as a cantata, of “The 
Witch,” a dramatic poem by Paul Arosa. 


ie 


“WOODLAND OPERA” was_ enjoyed 
from an open air stage at Zoppot, Germany, 
from July 28th to August 6th, when the 
performances were confined to Wagner's 
“Die Walktire,’ “Siegfried’ and “G6tter- 
dammerung,” with Max von Schillings as 
chief conductor and Hans Pfitzner assisting. 


+ 


THE WELLINGTON SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA (New Zealand) is a thriving 
organization with seventy-two musicians 
under the baton of Leon de Mauny. At its 
first concert of the season, on May 2nd (re- 
member that the activities of the southern 
hemisphere are now in mid-winter), the 
“Symphony in F, No. 3” of Brahms was the 
leading item. 

‘ [OY 


M. HENRI BUSSER, director of the or- 
chestra of the Opéra of Paris, lately cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary in that 
post. In honor of the event the musicians 
of the orchestra presented him a gold medal. 


C—$—$ ———_—_——— J 


AT LA SCALA of Milan, in the last sea- 
son from December 7th to May 7th, there 
were one hundred and seventeen perform- 
ances of twenty-nine works. Of these, two 
operas, “La Notte di Zoraima” and “Rondo 
Veneziano,” and two ballets, “Mille e una 
Notte’? and “Bacco in Toscano,’ had world 
premiéres. “Aida” took the lead, with nine 
performances; while “Manon” and “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” were close seconds with 
eight each. 


a 
“SAHDJI,” A CHORAL BALLET, with 


its musical score by the Negro composer, 
William Grant Still, was heard for the first 
time publicly when presented at the East- 
man Theater of Rochester, New York, at 
a festival of American music in commemo- 
ration of the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Eastman School of Music. The 
ballet, in two scenes, is developed from a 
native African legend of the jungle. 

sD 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSI- 

CIANS of England recently received a 
bequest of half a million dollars by the will 
of a railway magnate, the revenues to be 
used for the relief of needy members of the 
profession. 

@ D 


JOSEPH HAYDN’S birth in 1732 will 
have reached its two hundredth anniversary 
next year; so it is time that thought were 
being given to proper celebration of the 
event, which has been already started in 
Europe. By coincidence of chronology we 
shall be at the same time celebrating the 
same anniversary of our immortal Wash- 
ington. 


CGS Se 


HUGO ANSCHUETZ, eminent choral 
leader of St. Louis, passed away in that 
city on April 29th. Born in Gotha, fifty-one 
years ago, he came to St. Louis in 1903 
and soon became leader of the Bundeschor 
and the Apolloverein. He attracted national 
attention after the World War by his relief 
concerts by the St. Louis Mannerchor and 
especially by his leading of the three thou- 
sand male voices in the chorus of the North 
American Sangerbund Festival in Cleveland 
in 1927 and in Detroit in 1930. 


¢———__—_—___——————)> 

LEIPZIG VISITORS can hear on any 
Sunday one of the cantatas of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach sung in the old St. Thomas 
Church, where the master was Cantor from 
1723 to 1750. Nearly all his sacred com- 
positions were first performed in this place 
of worship which he made historic, 


ISAAC ALBENIZ is to be honored by a 
monument in one of the principal squares of 
Barcelona, Spain. A committee has been 
organized to consummate the project. 


ae emer ge 


JEROME H,. REMICK, for many years 
the head of the J. H. Remick & Co., music 
publishing house of Detroit, Michigan, 
passed on from that city on July 15th, as 
the result of a prolonged illness. A native 
of Detroit, and of old American stock, Mr. 
Remick began as a bank messenger and rose 
to be a leader in the social and artistic life 
of his city as well as one of its most liberal 
music patrons. 


< D 


A ROSSINI RENAISSANCE is treading 
on the heels of the recent one of Verdi in 
Germany. His long-forgotten “Angelina” 
has had a revival at the Munich State 
Opera, under Hugo Rohr’s baton. Follow- 
ing this success Herr Direktor Réhr made 
a special modern adaptation of Rossini’s 
early opera of 1813, “L’Italiana in Algeri,” 
which turned out to be a neglected master- 
piece of opera buffa and had an enthusiastic 
reception. 


+<¢ ——_____ 


ERNESTO CONSOLO, eminent pianist 
and teacher of Florence, Italy, has passed 
away. Born at London, of Italian parents, 
in 1864, his musical education was finished 
under Sgambati in Rome and Reinecke at 
Leipzig. Friends and admirers are raising 
a fund to establish an Ernesto Consolo 
Prize at the Royal Conservatory Luigi Che- 
rubini of that city. 


uC D 


A SACRED MUSIC FESTIVAL AND 
CONTEST was held at Massanetta Springs, 
Virginia, on August 6th and 7th, by choirs 
from Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland. 
The event was sponsored by the Virginia 
Federation of Music Clubs and the Vir- 
ginia Music Teachers’ Association; and 
John Finlay Williamson officiated as direc- 
tor. It closed with a grand concert by a 
chorus of one thousand voices. 


@ 
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COMPETITIONS 


A RURAL SONG PRIZE of one hundred 
and fifty dollars is offered for a composi- 
tion which the Future Farmers of America 
shall adopt as their official song. Full par- 
ticulars may be had from W. A. Ross, Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Training, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


C————— 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND  DOL- 
LARS in cash prizes and ten scholarships 
are offered to young singers of either sex, 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, 
in the Fifth National Radio Audition of The 
Atwater Kent Foundation. Particulars of 
the 1931 audition may be had from The At- 
water Kent Foundation, Albee Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


od 


FELLOWSHIPS for musical study, re- 
search and creative work abroad, to a lim- 
ited number, are offered to both men and 
women irrespective of color, race or creed, 
Full information may be had from the John 
Simon Guggenheim Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Sa Sa ee en 


THE ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOL- 
IDGE PRIZE of one thousand dollars is 
offered to composers of all nationalities, for 
a chamber music composition for six string 
instruments (without piano). The compe- 
tition closes September 30, 1932. Full in- 
formation may be had from the Music Di- 
ee, Library of Congress, Washington, 


Cs 


A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS is offered for compositions suitable 
for school and amateur performance, in any 
of the following forms: String Orchestra; 
Choral Work with String Accompaniment ; 
A Chamber Music Work for Strings, or for 
Strings and Piano; a Singspiel, limited to 
fifty minutes in performance; a Concerto 
for Two Pianos and Strings. The contest 
closes on December 1, 1931. Full particu- 
lars from Marion Rous, Chairman of Prize 
Competition Committee, New York Asso- 
ciation of Music School Settlements, Room 
328, Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New York City. 
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2??? Asx ANOTHER ??? 


1. Is the trombone a wood wind or a 
brass instrument? 

2. What was Handel’s full name? 

3. What is the name of Verdi’s best- 
known opera? 

4. How many measures are there in the 
Star-Spangled Banner? 

5. From what country does the London- 
derry Air come? 

6. Give the Italian term for without get- 
ting slower. 

7. What does moderato mean? 

8. If a major scale has five flats, its third 
tone is the seventh tone of what scale? 

9. What composer is this? 


10. What is the subdominant triad in the 
scale whose signature has seven sharps? 
Answers on page 759 


Geam Work 


By ELIzABETH BLACKBURN MarTIN 


I have a little practice scheme 
Which I use every day. 

Each hand provides a working team 
To help me learn to play. 


There’s friendly rivalry between 
The right hand and the left, 
With the result my fingers ten 
Are growing fleet and deft. 


So Captain Thumb of Right Hand Team 
Drills with them well and long, 

As slowly up and down they move 
Upon the key-board strong. 


The Left Hand Captain meets his squad, 
Gives out his orders, too, 

That everything the Right Hand does 
His men will have to do. 


Each Captain has: an honor roll 
With standard very high, 
And all the workmen persevere 

Until they qualify. 


So exercises, scales and chords 
Form part of daily drills, 

Staccato thirds and sixths for wrists, 
Arpeggios and trills. 


For shading, phrasing, rhythm, tone, 
Each with the other vies; 

And when the hands together play 
There comes a nice surprise. 


The practice hour goes by so fast 
It seems I’ve just begun, 

My playing has improved so much! 
Just try my plan, for fun. 


Musicland School 


By EDNA M. SCHROEER 


Mary was busy practicing her music 
lesson before she started for school. “1, 2, 
3, 4,” she counted, “1, 2, 3.” 

“Oh dear,” complained a little voice, 
“vou have held me too long and now I'll 
be late for school.” 

“I’m B Natural,” answered the voice, 
which happened to belong to a music- 
fairy. “Yes, you held me too long. I do 
wish boys and girls would pay more atten- 
tion to counting. You know in school you 
must be careful in adding and dividing 
in arithmetic, and I don’t see why you 
cannot be more careful in music.” 

“Tll try to do better,” promised, Mary, 
“because I really do like arithmetic.” 

The music-fairy had been running along 
to school and Mary was following without 
knowing where she was going. So now 
she was right in front of: the schoolhouse 
in Musicland. It was a little square affair 
made of straight lines. Mary wanted to 
stay a little while and look around before 
she went back, so, when the music-fairy 
went into class, she opened the first door 
she came to. First she saw seven fairies 
learning their musical A, B, Cs. 

Then she went into the next room. The 
fairies were holding large books and doing 
sight-reading. Mary listened while they 
did the first page slowly and distinctly. 
“My sight-reading is not as good as that,” 
she said to herself as she went on. 

In the next room there was a spelling 
lesson with music note-spelling books. No 
one made a mistake and Mary wished she 
could spell as well. She decided to get 
out her note-speller when she went home. 

In the next class the fairies were doing 
arithmetic. Their books were called, 
“Lessons in Rhythm,” and they were learn- 


ing a table of note-values. Some were 
writing fractions on the black-board. 

In the next room the teacher was copy- 
ing musical themes from the great master- 
works for the music language lesson. 
Mary recognized some of her favorite 
themes from Mozart, Schumann and 
Beethoven. The fairies were going to 
learn them by heart before they went into 
the next grade. 

In the next room was the musical geog- 


raphy class, where the pupiis were learn- 


ing tunes from many lands, folk-tunes and 
dances, and looking at pictures of peasant 
costumes. Mary wanted to stay longer 
here, but she had more to see; so she 
crossed the hall and opened the door of 
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the music history class. The teacher was 
telling the story of music, and large books 
of history and biography were on each 
desk. Mary made up her mind to go to 
the library and get a book of history, or 
biography, or maybe both. 

Just then she heard some one call her, 
and she woke up with a start and hurried 
off to her own school. But she really 
did get the music history book and found 
it very interesting and helpful. 


Finger Drills 


By ErroLtt Hay Cotcock 


Attention, march, upon the keys, 
Each finger is a soldier, please! 


So firm and upright they must stand, 
When drilling on through Practice-Land. 


Ah, there is one who is not strong— 
He must brace up to march along! 


Each soldier should be fuil of “pep,” 
And every one must keep good step. 


Attention, please! One, two, ‘three, four, 
With wrists relaxed a little more. 


Let ev'ry soldier march ahead 
In perfect time, with measured tread. 


Then by these daily practice drills, 
Each one will overcome his ills. 


And oh, how well and strong they'll be 
And help me play musicianly! 


By CHARLES KNETZGER 


Jack was playing Old Black Joes 
’Twas in the key of E. | 
Four sharps made up the 
As plain as plain could be. 


But Jackie was a thoughtless 
Had eyes but didn’t see. a 
He played the song as if it were 
In E flat, not in E. I 


His teacher marvelled at the fe 
Then spoke as one who knows 
“Why, Jack, my boy, you're off | 
How came you to transpose?” 


“What do you mean?” said 
“That word is strange to 

The teacher smiled, and then 
To solve the mystery: 


“A song that’s in the key of E, 
With sharps F, C, G, D, 
Can easily be played with flats, 
B, E and A, you see. 


pt a 
A = 
or (es? 


“But accidentals you must mark? 
Now please remember that, 
And change your sharps to natural 
And flats to double flat. 


“Each note is lowered one half . 
To the next key, black or wit 
Bear that in mind and you will ple 
The ‘piece exactly right. 


“But if your song is in E flat 

And you would change to E, — 
Just raise each tone a half 
- You'll have the proper kom , 


“Your sharps will then be. 
Your flats all natural. 
Now Jack, my boy, remer 

I’m sure ’twill serve yo 


And Jackie smiled a_kne 

And clapped his hands } 

“Now watch me transpose 
In A; 'B, G ones 

Y % 

“Some day I'll play for 

And when they’re not. 

I'll transpose all ‘their s 

To suit their Ras 
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Famous 


en” is a very popular opera with 
sne—at least the parts of it that are 
mitly heard are popular. 
iS written on a Spanish story, and 
ene is laid in Seville in the year 
fbut it was written by a Frenchman, 
M(pronounced (bee-say). 
was mentioned in the Little Biog- 
WSeries in August, 1929 (probably a 
of you did not read THe Etupe 
Ing aco.) He was a native of Paris, 
led three months after this opera was 
duced, in 1875. 
ries of some operas are laid in 
f great magnificence and luxury, 
pera is laid in different circum- 
s Carmen is a girl who works 
ory, and Escamtullo, the 

or bull-fighter. 


we 
a toreaqdor, 


MISHKIN AMATO 
As the Toreador 


: 
* of the famous 


is the Habanera. 
sh dance, full of energy. 


melodies in this 
Habanera is a 
This tune, 
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Operas 


Carmen 


in fact, is an old Spanish tune, which 
Bizet borrowed for this opera: 
Ex. 1 

——————— 
CE = =: ——— | 
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Another popular melody is called 


Toreador Song: 
Ex. 2 
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CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” means “Rustic 
Chivalry” and is a short opera in oné 
act, written on an Italian story by an 
Italian composer, Pietro Mascagni (pro- 
nounced mas-can-yee). The scene is laid 
in the island of Sicily in modern times. 

This opera was entered in a contest 
and won the prize for Mascagni. The 
characters in the opera are peasants, and 
the plot is somewhat complicated and ends 
in a duel. 

The Intermesso: 


= 


== 
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which is played quietly by the orchestra, 
between the two halves of the opera, is 
popular. 


| : Keyboard Kitties 


By C. Louise Lovett 


‘and Tatkit, Tweeser and Tibs 
ed from the table, took off their 
bibs. 


e for our practice, we must not fail. 
he Tony dear, a crumb’s on your 
: tae 


see who gets ahead of the rest.” 


Just listen to me. 
starting on C.” 


“T can play first. 
I'll play the scales by 


Tony and Tweeser, Tibsey and Tat 
Took turns-about with scales sharp and 
flat. 
“Don’t you think us a fine lot?” said 
they. 
“We're a month old and practice each day.” 
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SCAN WOOO 


©he ae of the Se 


By Marion 


“OH DEAR ME!” sighed Sister Sue as 
she sat on the window-seat, with her el- 
bows on the window-sill and her chin 
tucked in between two dimpled hands. 
“Such a mean old rain! I shall have to 
inside all day long. I do wish it 
would stop!” 

“Why not do a little practicing, Sister 
Sue?” asked Mother cheerfully. “I think 
I heard Miss Davis say that your new 
piece, The Song of the Raindrops, might 
be much better, especially the staccato 
touch. This would be a fine day for you 
to practice it, with the raindrops to help.” 

As she sat there looking out of the 
window, dozens of little raindrops hopped 
upon the window-sill and began dancing 
up and down. They seemed scarcely to 
touch the sill until they were up again. 
Some of them seemed to say softly, “Pit, 
pit, pit,” while others said, “Pat, pat, pat.” 
Now and then, four or five great, big 
raindrops came down hard against the 
window-pane near Sister Sue’s little nose, 
and they said, “Plop, plop.” 


Stay 


J. CHURCH 


Now Sister Sue became so interested 
that she found herself humming with the 
raindrops, “Pit, pit, pat, pat, pitter, patter, 
pit, pat,’ while her fingers were softly 
keeping time with the raindrops on the 
window-sill. 

When she noticed what she was doing 
she called, “Oh, Mother, come quickly! 
Look, look! Now I know what Miss 
Davis meant. See, I am doing it just like 
the raindrops. Come to the piano and 
listen while I play The Song of the Rain- 
drops. Mother smiled to herself as Sister 
Sue sat eagerly down to the piano and 
played her new piece with a lively, stac- 
cato touch and with true feeling. “Pit, 
pit, pat, pat, pitter, patter, pit, pat,’ sang 
her little fingers on the keys. 

“See what the raindrops have taught 
me, Mother? And it is such fun,” said 
Sister Sue as she hopped up from the 
piano. “I shall always think of them as I 
practice that piece. I am going back to 
the window-seat to see what more they 
have to tell me. Do you think it will rain 
until tea time, Mother? I hope so.” 


Dear Junior Etupe: 

The Allegro Music Club is 
of the club recently organized by our teach- 
er, in order that we might learn more about 
music and to study the lives of the great 
composers. We meet at the homes of the 
members every other Saturday. Our aim 
s “Think more of your progress than of 
the opinion of others” and our motto is 
“Music is the essence of order and leads 
to all that is good, just and beautiful.” In 
answer to roll call we give a composer’s 
name and nationality, or something rela- 
tive to music. During the social hour 
which follows the program we play musi- 
cal games. 


the name 


From your friend, 
Vesta WALLACE, SECRETARY, 
Georgia. 


Dear Junior Etupe: 

We have a Junior Pianists’ Club in our 
town. After having Current Events and 
business we have a short program. Our 
club has often broadcast over the radio 
from station KCRC. I have broadcast 
solos several times. JI have won two 
medals in our county for piano playing. 

From your friend, 
Bernic—E Scowarz (Age 11), 
Oklahoma. 


Answers to Ask Another 


1. The trombone is a brass instrument. 

2. Handel’s full name was George Fred- 
eric Handel. 

3. Verdi’s best-known opera is “Aida.” 

4. There are twenty-four measures in 
the Star-Spangled Banner. 

5. The Londonderry Air is one of the best 
known folk-songs of Ireland. 

6. Sensa ritardando. 

7. Moderato means in moderate speed, 
neither fast nor slow. 

8. G-flat. 

9. Mozart. 

10. F-sharp, A-sharp, C-sharp. 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

J wish some of the Juniors would write 
and tell me about organizing their clubs 
so that we can start one, too. 

From your friend, 
Carot Betts (Age 11), 
North Carolina. 

N. B. Perhaps some Juniors who were 
“among those present” when their clubs 
were organized will write to the Club 
Corner and tell how their own clubs went 
about the business of organizing. 


LetTer Box List 
Letters have also been received from, 

Ida V. Kominsky, Anna Catherine Owen, 
Herbert Ritzmann, Carolyn Moseley, Christine 
Meadows, Marina Pozo, Ruth Lutz, Alixa 
Marshall, Jane Fortner, Marianna Ogelsby, 
Olivia Tallis, Doris Alexander, Julia Stillman. 


Two Squares Puzzle 
By E. MENDES 


Beginning with the upper left star in 
each square, the four letters across and 
the four letters down give in each case 
the names of musical instruments. An- 
swers must give all words in squares. 


A musical instrument. 
One of the United States. 
Mellow, mature. 

Part of the face. 


A musical instrument. 
A clever trick. 
Unsightly. 

Part of a ship. 
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Junior Erupge Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“Sight Reading.” Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. Any boy or 
girl under fifteen years of age may com- 
pete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNior Etupre 


Famous Songs 
(PrR1IzE WINNER) 
It seems that people and music have been 
related since the time of the cave man. 
Great composers have written songs about 
birds, flowers, trees, animals, brooks and 
so forth, but they have also written songs 
about people, and some of their songs are 
famous the world over. Some such songs 
are My Old Kentucky Home, Come Back to 
Erin, Rock of Ages, Dixie Land, and Ben 
Bolt. There are many different varieties 
of famous songs, such as folk songs of the 
different nations, classical songs, patriotic 
songs, and songs from the great operas. 
Phese songs are written about everything. 
Literature, history, art and even geography 
have been enriched by association with 
great songs. 
Marcet Marir Gouter (Age 11) 
Panama. 


Famous Songs 


(PRIzE WINNER) 


Famous songs, if heard when sung well, 
tend to inspire many people to take up 
singing as a life profession. Though there 
are many famous song writers who have 
given us many famous songs, I like Schu- 
bert’s Erl King the best of all. This has 
inspired many people to study music and I 
know that it was one of the leading fac- 
tors responsible for my own study of mu- 
sic. 

This famous song was written in 1815 
and published in 1821. The discords which 
are heard when the child, held in the arms 
of his father, “rides through night and 
wind,” expresses the child’s fear of the Erl 
King, the forest-haunting goblin. Inevi- 
table, indeed, 
seem in their place, but they were new in 
the time of Schubert, and it took his genius 
to discover their inevitableness. 

EucENE Loopresxo (Age 12), 
California. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR May 
Essays “Famous Soncs” 

Olive Burbidge, Virginia Robinsona, El- 
len Hancock, Lois B. Zion, Betty Couch, 
Anna Catherine Owen, Christine Meadows, 
Helen Korzeriowski, Jane Day Parker, 
Elizabeth Smith, Margaret E. Newhard, 
Ida Vera Kaminsky, Wilma E, Tull, Ed- 
win B. Briggs, Jr., Nina Mansfield, Delia 
L. Punis, Marigold Martin, Ellen Bristow, 
Roberta Whitney, Marian Dorton, Eunice 
May Schropt, Mary Ellen Marsden, Hilda 
M. Haworthy, Helen Hays, Celia Amgard. 


The stars are shining 
Overhead, 
Singing songs we cannot hear. 
I wonder how 
The star songs sound. 
I wish that we were near! 


these dashing dissonances. 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the 15th of October. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for January. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If. your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


Famous Songs 


(PRIZE WINNER) 


Nearly every nation has its own famous 
songs—songs of Japan, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, America, and so forth. Though we 
would probably think the songs from Ja- 
pan were peculiar ; they are to the Japanese 
as famous and beautiful as some of our 
operatic songs are to us. Some nations 
sing of warriors and some of mountains and 
rivers. All nations have their own ideas 
about famous songs. Some songs, however, 
are for all the world. Songs inspire peo- 
ple to do their best. Some songs make us 
feel happy and others sad, but, regardless 
of how they make us feel, we all love 
beautiful songs. 

Frances Cook (Age 12), 
: Arizona. 


Answers to @omposers 
Initials Puzzle in Play 


1 Antony Arensky 

2. Maurice Ravel - 

3. Claude Debussy 

4. Modeste Moussorgsky 
Moszkowski : 

5. Cyril Scott or Camille Saint-Saéns or 
Christian Sinding 

6. César Cui 

7. Alexander Scriabin or Arnold Schén- 
berg 

8. Sergei Rachmaninoff 

9. Alexander Glazounoy 

10. Richard Strauss 


or Moritz 


PrizE WINNERS FOR May PUZZLE: 


Evelyn Hast (Age 14), Iowa. 

Patricia Avery (Age 10), New York. 

Anna Belle Peterson (Age 10), Nebras- 
ka, 


HoNoRABLE MENTION FOR May 


PuzzLE—ComposeErs’ INITIALS 


Ruth Martin, Eleanor Powel, Julia McKis- 
sack, Marian Andrews, Gloria Goldman, Helen 
Hays, Juniata Blanderson, Hope Saunders, 
Wilbur Sanderson, Agnes Elliot, Avery Thom- 
as, Gertrude deHayen, Lillian Roth, Edith 
Gray, Ellen Whiting, Marianna Gorman, Gus- 
tave Johnston, Eunice May Schropt and Pa- 
tricia Masters. 


Letter Box List 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

On my eighth birthday the members of 
our Rhythm Club surprised me with a 
program of music. I am enclosing a copy 
of the program. 

From your friend, 
Homer Haas (Age 8), 
California. 


N. B. Tue Junior Erupe regrets that 
the program which Homer sent can not be 
printed, as it was so attractively gotten up 
with sketches in color. 


IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


A Ghost Came Creeping, by Ella Ketterer 


“Gooseflesh guaranteed” 
might well be the claim of 
this very original and ghostly 
tone-picture from Miss Ket- 
terer’s pen. Commencing 
softly in the lower reaches 
of the keyboard, there is 
presently an increase in volume 
as the melody arrives at 
about the center of the key- 
board. Notice the marked 
crescendo and diminuendo in 
measures twenty-five to thirty- 
two. Beginning pianissimo (as softly as pos- 
sible), the volume quickly becomes fortissimo (as 
loud as possible) and then as quickly returns to 
pianissimo. Let us say that the very loud effect 
represents the sudden swooping down of the 
ghost. The fact that the object is off again in an 
instant is shown by the swift decrease in tone. 

In several places the chromatic scale—which 
proceeds solely by half-steps—is introduced. See 
if you can point out these measures. 


The Guitar Serenade, by Jessie L. Gaynor 


Notice what good practice 
this piece affords the left 


the average pianist’s equip- 
ment. The sixteenth note 
runs must be very even in 
time and played with great 
smoothness. 

Did you ever play in 4/8 
time before? It is not a 
bit hard. Each eighth note 
has one count, and therefore 
two sixteenths are_ entitled 
to a count. Mrs. Gaynor was born in St. Louis 
and died in that city. 


The Joyous Peasant, by Robert Schumenn 


You will all enjoy this fine 
arrangement for rhythmic 
orchestra of one of the best 
classics for children. Put 
real rustic zest and gool 
humor into your perform- 
once of this hearty piece. 
The rhythm is not hard to 
understand. 

fine, short biography of, 
Schumann is obtainable in the 
Etude Booklet Series. You 
should know something, at 
least, about all of the famous 
works you study. 


Marché, by J. S. Bach 


In a goo” many of the 
pieces you study you will find 
that the right hand has much 
more to do than the left. 
But Bach’s music is not built 
that way. It is very contra- 
puntal, which means that it 
consists of many . melody 
lines operating at the same 
time, so that Mr. Left Hand 
almost never has an_ idle 
moment. He must forever 
be playing runs or turns or 


composers whose 


“After all, the greatest thing one can get out of music study is the abilit 
to understand and enjoy music.’—Paciric Coast MusICcIAN. ‘ 


EDUCATIONAL STuDY Notes 
(Continued from page 735) 


an easy, but effective, presentation of the scene. 
‘The first theme is played by the right hand. 
represents the song of the wheel; the staccato 
accompaniment is the sound of the treadle by 
which the wheel is operated. a i» 

Then, after the left hand has played its jumpy 
notes for a whole sectio, it is rewarded by 
being allowed to “‘sing’’ the second theme. 

Play with bright tone, fairly rapidly. 


Puff Balls, by Frederick Keats 


As far as we can see, this is a sort of musical 
whipped cream—attractive, light and airy, easily 
digested. Mr. Keats always thinks up infectious 
tunes and there are several in this new piece. 
None is better, however, than the first, which 
rollicks about in F major in a most gladsome, in- 
consequential way. " 

Commodo means at a convenient speed, easily. 
Thus allegro commodo, a phrase placed at the 
beginning of the piece, would signify as rapidly 
as is entirely convenient to the individual per- 
former. a 

Note the number of sections in this composition 
and also how distinct in character each is from 
the others and how plain are the lines of de- 
marcation between them. You will never in the 
world be able to play this piece smoothly unless 
you curve your fingers and kecp them curved, 

The pedalling has been carefully indicated. 


hand, that unruly member of’ 


triplets, or else following a different 
cution from the right. An example of 
performance can be found in this 
left hand part is mainly legato, and 
manner of playing must be mai 
when the right hand, as often happens, 
ing in choppy fashion. 
The trill is “written out” 
thoughtful editor. 


for 


Leaf Burning, by Mathilde Bilbro 


Here we have one more 
number from the very pretty 
set, “A Visit to Grandpa’s 
Farm.”’ In all of Miss Bil- 
bro’s pieces the notes are 
rather easy, but the phras- 
ing—which is carefully shown 
by the use of the customary 
curved lines, dots and so 
forth—requires much thought. 
Do you see all the eighth 
rests? At each one, your 
hand must be lifted for a 
fleeting second from the keyboard. 

The very last measure should be playe 

All of you who have built bonfires 
and have sniffed their fragrant aroma, 
the little poem which is placed at the hea 
composition, ¥ 


Rag Doll's Lullaby, by Hans Schick 


Maintain a_ stea 
tempo in playing thi 
lest the dolly be 
from her slumber 
jumpy rhythm. 

Measures _ thirty 
thirty-six do not see 
long to the middle 
of the piece, nor 
part of the repetitio 
first section. They 
we call an interlud 
inserted between t 
In this interlude a modulatior 


divisions. 
G major is effected by the cancellation 
sharp, which was a characteristic nol 
major. 

Play as legato as you possibly can. 


Queen of the Mcy, by Walter Rolfe 


Perhaps you will recall the pretty sta 
ten by the great poet, Lord Tennyson. 
You must wake and call me 

carly, 
Call me early, mother dear, 
Tomorrow'll be the happiest 


time 
Of all the glad new year; 
Of all the glad new year, 
mother, 
The maddest, merriest day— 
For I’m to be Queen o’ the 
May, mother, 
I’m to be Queen o’ the May. : 
Mr. Rolfe’s dainty waltz in C majo! 
the delights of the occasion, and its é 
and left hand melodies will sing 
promptly into your hearts. Z 
The use of the treble clef for both har 
everything extremely “plain sailing.” 


Scherzo, from Sonata in F 
Johannes Brahms 


This is the third movement from 
most popular piano sonata, Its themes 
nic are typical of the great Germ 
Notice how very skillfully the motive i: 
lated. In measures seventeen to twen 
pears in inverted form, “upside down. 

Undoubtedly the most difficult 
scherzo will be found in the section in— 
right hand must continually play dé 
bound arpeggios against octaves in the | 
Devote most of your ttime to this secti 
ticing with separate hands at first. 

The trio is Brahms at his best—whi 
music at its best. It breathes the spirit 
ity. Gradually there is an increase of | 
intensity and with a tremendou; res 
emotional elements the first theme of th 
reappears. 

Play throughout with very strong 

For some years Brahms’ ‘music 
great opposition, and as distinguished a 
as the Frenchman, Vincent d’Indy, ha 
somewhat slightingly to s’ “heavy | 
The lofty message and superb workm: 
the German composer are, | 
realized, 


Brooklyn 


New York 


New York 


WS. JOHN FRANCIS BRINES 


Voice - Diction 
Interpretation - Repertory 
jallo Studios 381 Carlton Avenue 


1 ae S. SAMMOND 


Teacher of Singing 


) ARGYLE ROAD, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
th St., New York (Middle Church House) 
al 


R. H. WOODMAN 


teacher of Organ and Composition 
1/31 HICKS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Chicago 


TROY DAVID BROWN 


P American Pianist and Teacher 
| ||Assistant and Successor to Emil Liebling 


LYON & HEALY BLDG., CHICAGO,ILL. 


ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Graduate Courses in Piano Class Instruction 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Trafalgar 6700 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 


School of Singing 
145 WEST 55TH STREET, NEW YORK 


EDWIN HUGHES 


Concert Pianist 
Summer Master Class, July 6th to Aug, 15th 
338 WEST 89TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Mr. & Mrs. HENRY H. HUSS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
STEINWAY HALL 
113 W. 57th Street, New York 


JOHN MOKREJS 


Piano, Harmony 
222 EAST 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 


JOSEPH REGNEAS 


Teacher of Singing 


135 WEST 80TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 4386 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of many famous pianists 
19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Endicott 2084 


CARL M. ROEDER 


Teacher of Piano 
607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Fran rnest 
LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 
14 WEST Be each ewe YORK 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Member of the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing 


New York 


Samuel) (Patricio) 
SHANKMAN CASTILLO 
Pianist, Accompanist, race Teicher Wh 


eacher 

Well Recommended by i years’ experience 
me, Schumann-Heink n New York City 

418 CENTRAL PARK WEST, ‘NEW YORK CITY 


RALFE LEECH STERNER 


Vocal Instructions 
Singing and Speaking Voice 
310 W. 92nd Street New York, N.Y. 
Tel. Schuyler 4140 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—A rtist-Teacher 
Recommended by 
Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 


Summer Class: June to Sept. Apply Now. 
STUDIO, 7 W. 86TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 


144 EAST 62D STREET, NEW YORK 


Detroit 
| FRANCIS L. YORK 


| Piano, Organ, Theory 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
2 PUTNAM AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


. 


Los Angeles 


FRANZ DARVAS 


Piano and Composition 


1861 No. RODNEY DRIVE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


AZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


dice teacher of famous singers 


Beginners accepted 
). VAN NESS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Tel. Washington 8994 


New York 


AVE L. BECKER 


ist, Composer and Teacher 


610 STEINWAY HALL 
113 West 57th St., New York 


FRANK J. BENEDICT 


N OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
Write for Prospectus 


HERBERT BRAHAM 


Teacher of Singing 


. 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Circle 7992 


4 LLIAM C. CARL, Dir. 
Guilmant Organ School 
FTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


VALTER CHARMBURY 
_ Pianist and Teacher 


q cA. 7; CORNELL 


Teacher of Singing 
INEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


LAIDE GESCHEIDT 


$. 15 WEST 74TH ST., NEW YORK 


WALTER GOLDE 
_ Teacher of Singing 
wi STTH STREET, NEW YORK 
a 


| Voice Development 


Tel. Trafalgar 8993 


A Ride Down the Avenue 


Mary Rogers had been fortunate in making her entry into Chicago. She had 
come down by motor from far up in North Dakota, and passed through the inter- 
minable and beautiful suburbs culminating in Evanston, and now she was in a great 
hotel on Michigan Avenue, that amazing rampart of modern business facing Lake 
Michigan. Many people at home had questioned the wisdom of going to the great 
city—didn’t she play well enough as it was? Her new teacher in Chicago, one of the 
famous pianists of the world, had praised her work enthusiastically and had said, 
“What an astonishing thing to think that such a high standard could prevail in such 
a very small town as yours,—why did you come to Chicago?” 


“| was thoroughly satisfied with everything | had at home 
My teacher was, trained in the best European and American schools. He said that he 
thought that experierice in a metropolis at my stage would be invaluable. | wanted 
to go to Berlin, Paris, or London, but his advice was to stay at home, in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, or any other large American City 
One day in Chicago with its/thrilling activity assures me that his advice was sound.” 
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She repl’ed reflectively, 


FRONT OF THE PARIS OPERA 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


Teacher of Singing 
4 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


R. G. WEIGESTER 
The Weigester Studios of Vocal Music 


Superior Instruction at Moderate Rates 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


MARIA WILDERMANN 
(Leshetizky) 
Wildermann Inst. of Music 
Piano, Violin, vere Harp, Cornet, Harmony, etc. 
ST. GEORGE, S. 1. (N. ¥. City) Near Beaches 


Philadelphia 


LEWIS JAMES HOWELL 


Baritone 
Prepares you for Opera, Concert, Radio 
1531 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Apartments for Students 


Pittsburgh 


CHARLES N. BOYD 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
Piano and Theory 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


San Francisco 
ZAY RECTOR BEVITT 


Author of “Piano Playing by Harmony Diagrams’’ 
"Class Procedure for 40 Lessons’’ ‘New Approach 
to Sight Reading” HOME STUDY COURSE 

136 Funston Avenue, San Francisco 


MRS. NOAH BRANDT 


Scientific Piano Instruction a Specialty 


3948 CLAY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


St. Louis 


DR. ERNEST R: KROEGER, Dir. 
Kroeger School of Music 


MUSICAL ART BUILDING 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Washington 


BEATRICE SEYMOUR 
GOODWIN 


Teacher of Singing 
Director and Soprano Soloist Alban's Choir 
1406 H STREET N. W. 


This page continues a service which is offered 
monthly by THE ETUDE for the purpose of 
supplying Etude readers with lists of ae 
teachers in the larger cities, and as an aid to the 


teacher. 
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BA L DW | N ge chosen by artists Not oy do ori of f the pene acclaim 


for its marvelous tone quality 


and smoothness of action! 
HAROLD BAUER greatness is the opinion of thousands 


chooses the Baldwin of true music lovers the country ove 


superlative instrument a means of e 
Since 1892, the pianistic career of Harold Bauer ; ; 


has been one of the most brilliant in the _ vates, inspires, and improves. 
world of music. At the advice of Paderewski, : 
he turned from the violin, on which he was 


; . B . : B t K 
considered a prodigy, to the piano. His art ” mye sae) 28 ewig Salt ee ee 


thus combines the melodic understanding of eo if So, Baldwin Grands its priced fro BD 
the violinist with the harmonic ane illustrated catalog will be sent on re 


of the pianist. Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati, 


Balbwi in 


Baldwin builds pianos. fore every purse @ 
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